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Loyalists 
set pace 
with Ulster 
arms move 

By John Murray Brown In DubBn 

The Loyalist Volunteer Force 
yesterday became the first para- 
military group in Northern 
Ireland to start dismantling its 
armoury. 

At a Belfast workshop next to 
the office of General John de 
Cbastelain’s international decom- 
missioning body, two ordnance 
experts from the US and Canada 
oversaw the destruction of the 
first batch of terrorist arms. 

The significance of the event 
was underlined by the decision to 
allow TV cameras to witness the 
grinder systematically mincing 
an assortment of guns, as the 
debris fell into a plastic bucket 
below. 

"Something which so many 
people told us would never hap- 
pen has in fact happened. We 
have seen actual decommission- 
ing take place; we have seen it 
run smoothly, thus demonstrat- 
ing how it can be done and how 
easy it is to be done," said David 
Trimble, the province’s first min- 
ister and Ulster Unionist leader. 

Turning the spotlight back on 
the IRA. Mr Trimble said its 
refusal to decommission was "the 
only impediment to progress and 
to Sinn Fein taking its part in the 
new executive". 

Republicans will probably be 
wary of the LVF, which only a 
year ago was involved in a 
sectarian killing spree to avenge 
the murder of their leader Billy 
Wright, or Ring Rat as he was 
known. 

Bertie Ahern, Irish prime min- 
ister, yesterday welcomed the 
move as “very significant", but 
be declined to call on the IRA to 
match it 

He indicated that Mr Trimble 
might be prepared to allow Sinn 
F£in into the executive without 
the actual handover of weapons, 
suggesting he could settle for “a 
favourable commentary” by Gen 
de Chastelain. 


Step toward In Ulster, Page 5 
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WHITE HOUSE OFFICIALS APPEAR TO CONCEDE DEFEAT AS REPUBLICANS REFUSE JO POSTPONE VOTE DURING MILITARY ACTION IN THE GULF 



House of Representatives on 
verge 



By Mark Suzman in Washington 


A bitterly, divided US House of 
Representatives yesterday moved 
toward impeaching President BUI 
Clinton as Republicans overrode 
White House objections to stag- 
ing the historic vote during US 
military action in Iraq. ~ 

Democrats accused Republi- 
cans of preparing a “coup d'etat” 
as they desperately tried to per- 
suade the House to pull back 
from plunging the country into a 
lengthy Senate trial of the presi- 
dent 

But after a wave of moderate 
Republicans decided to side with 
their own party, White House 
officials appeared to have con- 
ceded defeat in the final vote 
which will take place today. 

The highly charged rhetoric on 
Capitol Hill was reminiscent of 
tire fiercest political battles over 
the Vietnam war. and the Water- 


gate scandal during tha 1370s. . - 

Speakers . from both sides 
argued passionately over 
whether Mr Clinton's attempts to 
cover ur his affair with Monica 
Lewinsky, the former. White 
House intern, justified his 
removal from office. 

But the event lacked the sense 
of historical import of -either of 
those debates. With the outcome 
no longer in serious doubt, legis- 
lators from both parties rejected 
attempts to reach across party 
lines to try to forge a new oc©r 
sensus and frequently left the 
chamber half-empty as they 
departed to watch the latest news 
from Iraq on television. 

Mr Clinton’s advisers were 
already looking ahead to posable 
compromises that might avoid 
the prospect of having the scan- 
dal drag on for months. Both 
sides agree there is little likeli- 
hood that the Senate would 


amass. the two- thirds majority 
repaired to convict him. ' 

Trent Lott, the Senate majority 
leader who earlier this week 
questioned Mr Clinton's timing 
In. launching air strikes against 
fiaq, said be was committed to 
pushing ahead with a-fuD Senate 
trial if the House voted to 
impeach the president 
Joe Lockhart, the president's 
spokesman, fa go t ed that Mr Clin- 
ton would “absolutely not” con- 
sider resigning If he was 
impeached. Hillary Clinton, the 
first lady’ broke weeks erf. silence 
on the matter to appeal to the 
country for a period of “reflection 
and reconciliation". 

But in a clear sign of how 
sharply Congress has been split 
along partisan lines, the. Republi- 
can majority voted to reject Dem- 
ocrat calls to block die debate 
and discuss, alternative punish- 
ments such as censure. 


. Henry Hyde, the judiciary com- 
mittee chairman, said Mr Clin- 
ton's actions, were incompatible 
with Ms office. “The . people's 
trust has been betrayed." he said. 
“The nation's chief executive has 
shown himself unwilling or inca- 
pable of enforcing its laws for he 
has corrupted the rule of law by 
his perjury and his obstruction of 
justice." 

But John Conyers, the commit- 
tee's senior Democrat, called the 
Republican position ^perverse" 
and said the . vote was an unmer- 
ited attempt to overthrow a legit- 
imately elected president. 

Mr Clinton’s approval ratings 
remain near record highs,- but the 
proportion .of the. public that 
believes the president should 
resign If the House does impeach 
him is how over SO per cent In 
some -surveys. 


Iraq and a hard place, Page 7 


Bombing of Iraq set to continue 


MHaiy Cflnton yesterday broke bar slonca ovar the Impeachment debate to 
appeal to the country for a period of "ratfactlon and reconc ii ation”. Picture:AP 


By Alexander (Aeon in London 
and Stephen fidJer in Wastoigton 

US and British military chiefs 
said yesterday substantial dam- 
age had been done to. Irak’s. nulv, 
- tary -capability by missile- and 
bombing raids which continued 
' Into a third successive night 
William Cohen, US defence sec- 
retary, said; “We continue to be 
satisfied by the results, although 
the strikes are not yet complete." 

Underlining the severity of the 
campaign. General Henry Shel- 
ton. chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff, said more cruise missiles 
had been fired than the 298 used, 
during the entire Gulf War.. 
Thursday's operations included 
the first combat operations of the 
B-l stealth bomber. 


The strikes, prompted by Iraq's 
non-co-operation with UN weap- 
ons inspectors, were condemned 
as a “criminal violation" by Tariq 
Aziz, Iraq’s deputy prime minis- 
jer. whp said., Washington and, 
London had acted against the' 
will of the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. The UN’s chief 
weapons Inspector, Richard But- 
ler, would, never be allowed to 
re-enter Iraq. 

The firing of cannons In Bagh- 
dad last night signalled the offi- 
cial start of Ramadan, the Mos- 
lem fasting month. But US'.! 
military chiefs made dear they 
would not stop tbe attacks: until 
their objectives had been 
achieved 

As a protest against the raids, 
Russia recalled its ambassadors 


to tiie US and Britain for consul- 
tations. Dmitry Yakushkin. Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin’s press secre- 
tary, said the raids “must be 
stopped", but there would be no 
hreek in rglatlwjs : w&h Washing' 
ton- and London. ‘'We must not 
let things slide into confronta- 
tion,” he said. 

Tbe Pentagon said attacks had 
been made on 75 targets, includ- 
ing television and radio transmit- 
ters which ft said were used to 
jam incoming radio broadcasts. 

Mr Cohen said the oil refinery 
at the southern port of Basra had 
been struck because it was being . 
used for illegal oil exports. Other 
targets included airfields housing 
attack helicopters used against 
Shia and Kurdish minorities. 

Among targets hit by Royal Air 


Force Tornado bombers was a 
hangar said to house aircraft 
equipped with crop-spraying 
equipment intended for use with 
chemical weapons, . It . was 
claimed.- - . • - 
Of - 18 command and control 
facilities attacked, K> had been 
severely damaged or destroyed, 
according to Pentagon officials. 
Also attacked were 19 security 
facilities and 11 sites claimed to 
be for producing weapons of 
mass destruction, five airfields 
and eight Republican Guard bar- 
racks — including the Republican 
Guard base in Sad d am Hussein's 
home town of TSkrit 

The. Iraq crisis, Pago 2 
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EU orders cuts in fishing catches 

European Union fishing fleets will suffer big reductions in allowable 
catches es a result of a deal agreed by Ashing ministers. Greek 
fishermen specialising in the highly valuable blue fin tuna species will 
be hardest hit Following over-fishing this year of the species, primar- 
ily sold for sushi in Japan, they must cut their catch by 54 per cent 
to 126 tonnes next year. European news, Page 3 

Canadians put wildlife safety measures in train 

The trans-continental Canadian rail One. forced through the Rocky 
mountains at the end of the last century, set up a confrontation 
between animal and machine that animals have had little chance of 
surviving. Hundreds of animals have been struck by the trains - not 
only elk, but moose, wolves, cougars, bears and even bald eagles. In 
the last few yews, however, CPR has taken stops to change the 
odds more in favour of the wildlife. International news, Page 4 

S Korea sinks N Korea spy vessei 

South Korean navy ships sank a North Korean spy vessel in a gun- 
fight which hands ammunition to critics of Seoul’s efforts to Improve 
relations with its communist neighbour. International news, Page 4 

German doctors take to the streets 

Germany's new government faoed its first case of nationwide indus- 
trial action as doctors took to the streets to protest at capping of 
health insurance budgets. In what was billed as a “day of demonstra- 
tion and information", doctors offered a grim efiagnosis of the latest 
government attempt to grapple with Germany’s health care budget 
European news, Fag* 3 


The annual craze tor “must-have" 
products, such as TfcWe Me 
Bmo or Flirty, Is not enough to 
keep toy maters on a growth 
r even when tones are good, 
new 
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News Business 


BHP plans $620m restructuring 

Breton H3I Proprietary, Australia’s largest diversified mining 
company, unveiled details of further restructuring and asset sales 
worth more than A$1bn {$62 Om}. The company also announced a 45 
per cent fall m half-year net profit to A$436m. The poor profit result 
was in fine with forecasts, but the restructuring surprised markets 
and supported BHP's share price, which rose nearly 3 per cent to 
AS12.00. Page 24 and Lex 

SGS set to shed 3,500 jobs to restore profitability 

Soctttd G&i&aie de Surveillance, the world's biggest testing and 
inspection company, is to shed up to 3,500 staff and omit its divi- 
dend in an effort to restore profitability. Page 24 

Buoyant Swiss market reports 5% rise on week 

Renewed worries over next year’s trading 
prospects at Ericsson sent the shares 
tumbling 8.2 per cent in Stockholm yester- 
day. In. Frankfurt, construction group Phi- 
lipp Hotzmann soared 19 per cent after 
the Belgian holding company, Gevaert, 
said it had become the group’s main 
■ shareholder. But Zurich was still Europe’s 
runaway winner for the week, with a rise 
of 5.1 per cent Bonds, Page 8; Currencies, Page 9; London 
stocks. Page 17; World stocks, Pages 20-21 
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Nissan to cut domestic capacity by 15% 

Nissan, Japan's second largest automotive manufacturer, is to cut 
domestic capacity by 15 per cent, in a move that could involve clos- 
ing plants. Plant closures are rare in Japan, but the industry is 
racked by overcapacity following a 12.3 per cent drop In domestic 
vehicle sales this year. Companies and Finance, Page 23 

TTwmson-CSF set to report $270m toss 

ThomsorvCSF, the French defence electronics group, is to report a 
net full-year loss, of about FFrl 5bri (S270m) after more than FFrSbn 
of one-off charges finked to a restructuring plan aimed at improving . 
long -term profitability. Companies and Finance* Page 23 

FT^sam: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of back articles at http://www.FT.eom 
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HARRODS WILL BE 
OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 
FROM NOW 
UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 

(FOR THOSE 
WHO CAN’T MAKE IT 
WE WILL ALSO BE 
OPEN F ROM MON DAY 
TO SATURDAY.) 


From now until December 21st ail our 
departments .will be open pn Sundays from I IAM to 5PM. 

So take advantage of the extra opening days to enjoy 
Harrods festive 'Christmas Creations’, and to find absolutely 
everything on your Christinas Use. 



IKNKHTSBRIC 

Harrods UiL Kni$tihridge, London .SIW.V ?A'L. 7H: 0171-730 123d. 
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THE IRAQ CRISIS 


^P^TAI NING SADDAM LIT TLE CHANCE OF OVERTHROWING THE REGIME OR RESTORING WEAPONS INSPECTIONS 


Deterrence only US option In future 


By Alexander NteoO bi London 
and Stephen FfcBer 
in Washington 


The air strikes against Iraq 
are likely to end soon, but 
tbe US and Britain trill have 
little option but to resort to 
military deterrence In future 
to contain Saddam Hussein's 
regime. 

They will try to foment 
opposition, which might 
eventually unseat him. 
though most analysts are 
sceptical about the chances 
of such hopes being realised. 

John Chipman, director of 
the International Institute 


for Strategic Studies, says 
the calculation may have 
been that United Nations 
weapons inspectors would 
never be able to resume 
their work - or at least, not 
for a long time. 

The current raids are 
therefore partly an attempt 
to accomplish the inspectors' 
task by force. In delivering a 
massive one-time blow to 
Iraqi military facilities, they 
will, if successful, be one 
means of containing Mr Sad- 
dam for some time to come. 
His capacity to produce and 
use weapons of mass 
destruction and bis ability to 


threaten neigbouring coun- 
tries will have been consid- 
erably set back. 

However, it is doubtful 
that missiles and bombs can 
be as effective as Inspectors 
in neutralising sites wh«B 
chemical and biological 
weapons, may be stored. 

US officials say they have 
not given up on reinserting 
Unscom; the weapons 
inspection commission, bnt 
do not assume it will be 
allowed back. They say 
Unscom. though not allowed 
to do its job.' has. played a 
role in preventing develop- 
ment of weapons of mass 


destruction. Without 
Unscom, It would have been 
easier for Iraq to rebuild tbe 
programme. 

The fete or Unscom may 
depend an the complex diplo- 
matic situation which, will 
follow the attacks, with Rus- 
sia and France likely .to reas- 
sert themselves In efforts to 
resolve the fece-off with: Mr 
Saddam. . - - 

Among military options, 
the US, which is likely to 
. retain a significant and 
expensive military presence 
in the Gulf for some time, 
could seek to extend tbe no- 
By zone,, currently covering 


northern and- southern 
areas, over the whole coun- 
try. It could Impose a ban on 
movements of military 
equipment. 

Mr Chipman believes the. 
US would not wish to take 
on this additional! policing 
burden. Instead, it could 
make occasional missile or 
bombing strikes . when it 
detected chemical or biologi- 
cal facilities or military 
activities it wanted to stop. 

Containment will include 
continuation of sanctions. 
George Robertson, UK 
defence secretary, said yes- 
terday they would remain in 


place and enforcement 
would be tightened. 

However, tbe sanctions 
regime is already weak and 
Increasingly leaky, and is 
likely to weaken further. 

That leaves military deter- 
rence as the main element of 
the . strategy. But Interna- 
tional support may weaken 
further. Already the Rus- 
. ■rfans and Chinese oppose 
the attacks, while the 
French have remained neu- 
tral. Continuing US presence 
in the region also may make 
for increasing internal prob- 
lems for rulers of the Gulf 
emirates and Saudi Arabia. 


RUSSIA A ND CH INA C OMMON LINE ADOP TED 

Worries over 
‘hegemonic 
menace’ grow 



By James Kynge bi Beipnfl and 
John Thornhffl in Moscow . 


THE ARMS INSPECTOR HEAVY CRITICISM 


Butler denies 
being creature 
of Washington 


By IfichaeL Littlejohns at the 
United Mahons In New York 


These are unhappy days for 
Richard Butler. The Austra- 
lian former ambassador who 
heads the United Nations 
Commission charged with 
disarming Iraq is under 
attack as never before for 
his crucial role In events 
that led to the air 
strikes. 

Is he too cosy with the US 
and Britain, whose forces 
are striking without formal 
UN assent? Did he signal to 
Washington well in advance 
that he would be reporting 
to the Security Council 
grave Iraqi violations of the 
commitment to co-operate 
fully with weapons inspec- 
tors. and were the docu- 
ments written and timed to 
suit American purposes? 

Last night, these suspi- 
cions lingered, though Mr 
Butler vigorously rejected 
them as “utterly wrong", 
declaring he “danced to no 
one's tune". 

Western delegates empha- 
sised that every member of 
the Council was always free 
to learn in detail the results 
of the commission’s work. 
The report was his own. Mr 
Butler said, based on facts 
submitted from the Geld and 
delivered to Kofi Annan. 
UN secretary general, by 
the date aimed for, 
December 15. 

One would have to go back 
to Soviet attacks on Dag 
Haniraarskjold. the secretary 
general -10 years ago, to 
match the impugning of per- 


sonal integrity that Mr But- 
ler now encounters. China's 
UN delegate, Qim Huasun, 
called him “dishonourable" 
and in a closed door Council 
meeting there was a bitter 
onslaught by Sergey Lavrov, 
the Russian delegate and 
Baghdad's most ardent 
defender. 

These events aside, the 
Australian Is no stranger to 
controversy. His in-your-face 
style - once called Down 
Under imdiplomacy - won 
no praise while he was his 
country’s chief UN delegate 
and may have cost Australia 
in a race against Portugal 
two years ago for a key Secu- 
rity Council seat. (Balloting 
is secret and can easily be 
influenced by personality 
and friendship! regardless of 
government instructions.) 

Mr Butler works for the 
Security Council, not far Mr 
Annan; still, the secretary 
general has repeatedly urged 
him to watch his tongue, 
advice that aides say he 
always promises to heed but 
seldom does. In one recent 
case, he left almost immedi- 
ately for a public meeting in 
Philadelphia, where he 
remarked to the audience 
that Tariq Aziz, the Iraqi 
deputy premier, should tell 
the truth "for the Erst time 
in his life". 

Western defenders of Mr 
Butler dismissed such indis- 
cretions. “He's just articu- 
late," one said last night Is 
his job in jeopardy? A high 
UN official responded: "With 
US support it's as solid as a 
rock." 



UK ACTION 


Tornados 

bomb 

chemical 

warfare 

aircraft 


By Alexander focofl, ! 
Defence C o rrespondent, 
in London 


A lasar-puded bomb Is loaded on an F- 18 aircraft on the USS Enterprise In ttie Gulf yesterday before 
a sortie over Iraq. The threat of military force b now the only real weapon in US armoury AP 


RAMADAN ISLAMIC FEELINGS RUN DEEPER THAN CONCERNS ABOUT HOLY MONTH 


Moslems wonder about US thinking 


By Mark Huband (n Cairo 


To the vast majority of 
Moslems, the month of Ram- 
adan is a welcome break 
(him routine, a period dur- 
ing which old scores are qui- 
etly forgotten, and height- 
ened religious piety enables 
the entire Islamic world to 
remember what unites 
rather than divides iL 

Ramadan falls iu the 
month during which the 
Prophet Mohammed experi- 
enced the revelations which 
form the surah or chapters 
of the Holy Koran. 

“Thi 1 extreme rigour and 
the long duration of the 
Islamic fast, which is incum- 
bent on every healthy adult, 
fulfils, in addition to the gen- 
eral aim or spiritual purifica- 


tion, the threefold purpose of 
commemorating the begin- 
ning of the Koranic revela- 
tion, providing an exacting 
exercise of self-discipline, 
and making everyone realise 
how it feels to be hungry 
and thirsty, and thereby 
gain a true appreciation of 
tbe needs of the poor," wrote 
Muhammad Asad, a leading 
Islamic scholar. 

With the Koran specifi- 
cally forbidding only food, 
drink and sex during Ram- 
adan's daylight hours. Mos- 
lems have in recent days 
been wondering on what 
religious bams the US gov- 
ernment decreed that mili- 
tary strikes on Iraq were 
more acceptable before Ram- 
adan than during tbe Holy 
Month. 


Senior Moslem religious 
leaders have yet to respond 
to US efforts to portray its 
military agenda as sensitive 
to tbe Moslem calendar by 
scheduling the raids on Iraq 
before the start tomorrow of 
the Holy Month. 

“Each Moslem must sup- 
port the Iraqis, who have 
been subject to injustices, 
including their rulers’ prac- 
tices.” said Sheikh Said Tan- 
tawi. the most senior Sunni 
Moslem authority on reli- 
gious law. 

“When we see Iraqis sub- 
ject to injustices and shell- 
ing, and the killing of inno- 
cents. we have to stand by 
them." he said. 

Perhaps on realising that 
this consideration of Moslem 
feeling had done nothing to 


diminish popular condemna- 
tion of the attacks across the 
Islamic world, William 
Cohen, US defence secretary, 
has since said the strikes 
may continue Into Ramadan. 

If US planners Initially felt 
the need to be sensitive to 
religious feelings in an effort 
to avoid compromising US 
allies in the Moslem world, 
their assumptions are likely 
to have been modified 'since 
they have found their allies 
barely in support of tbe mili- 
tary action. 

While popular anger at the 
air strikes hgg taken on a 
religions tone in sporadic 
street demonstrations In 
Egypt, Yemen and Palestin- 
ian Authority areas, regional 
leaders have placed the mili- 
tary action firmly In the 


political rather than the. reli- 
gious arena, to avoid inflam- 
ing militant religious senti- 
ments. 

For Moslem countries fac- 
ing opposition from Islamiq 
militants, Ramadan is a 
period when governments, 
kings, presidents and nota- 
bles ensure themselves of a 
high television protile, 
enabling them to be seen 
praying with the masses 
they habitually keep at arms 
length and whom the mili- 
tants have king tried to woo. 

But with few Moslem 
countries in favour of tbe air 
strikes, it is inevitable that 
the significance of Ramadan 
to all .Moslems, will he 
heightened by the lack of 
support for the US and UK 
among global opinion. 


A hangar housing ah 
Tinww'nTigd aircraft ripsigniyl 
to spray biological and 
chemical weapons . was 
among the targets hit by 
Royal Air Force Tornado air- 
craft in their attacks on Iraq, 
UK military chtefe said yes- 
terday. •!. 

. General Sir Charles Guth- 
rie.UK chief of defimeetftafi; 
said Saddam Hussein, Iraqis 
president, had given “high 
priority" to a programme to 
develop pilotless aircraft 
which could be used to 
spread biological or chemical 
weapons five miles down-, 
wind. 

There were a . dozen such 
aircraft equipped with crop- 
spraying equipment for 
weapons use, he said. 

George Robertson, defence, 
secretary, said air. defence 
systems, command and com- 
municatibn. networks, ,jand 
the Republican Guard agere- 
among the targets pf Thurs^ 
day night's raids, this first in 
which UK aircraft partici- 
pated. ' . 

The ministry of defence 
released video dips of four' 
targets being hit by bombs 
dropped from Tornado GR1 
aircraft, equipped with 
thermal imaging airborne 
laser designator pods 
which use laser beams 
to guide bombs to their 
targets. 

The clips, Gen" Guthrie 
said, showed the pature of 
the US/UK campaign in that 
it was hitting “highly rele- 
vant military targets", most 
of them far from Baghdad, 
with precisian-guided weap- 
ons of high accuracy. 

The targets shown, all in 
the Ear south of Iraq, were a 
radar installation linked to 
surface-to-air missiles, a 
radio mast with fibre optic 
cables beneath, -a hardened 
tighter aircraft shelter at 
TalfL air force base, and a 
hangar used' for storing 
spare parts. 

Gen Guthrie said the 12 
Tornados, all of which were 
in action on Thursday night, 
had encountered some air. 
defensive action. All had 
released their bombs except 
one,, which had elected not 
to do so because laser guid- 
ance was not available and 
there would have been 
a /risk of collateral 
damage 1 ar< *^ harming civil- 
ians.' All returned to Kuwait 


China- and Russia have 
begun to coordinate policy 
toward the bombing of Iraq 
by the US apd UK - evenly 
splitting- the five permanent 
members of tbe United - 
Nations Security Council as 
France, the fifth member, 
has taken a broadly neutral 
stance. . 

'Jiang Zemin. China's pres- 
ident, used a newly installed 
“hot line” to call Boris Yelt- 
sin, bis Russian counterpart, 
on Thursday to find a com- 
mon approach, Chinese offi- 
cials said. 

Details of their discussion 
were not disclosed. But one 
senior Chinese .official said 
that the two allies were 
expected to co-ordinate 
moves closely for the dura- 
tion of the air strikes. 

“Our positions aye basi- 
cally tbe same ," thd official 
said. ~ 

China objects to the 
attacks mainly because they 
Set, a “dangerous precedent" 
for the' launch of military 
. strikes without the sanction 
of the Security Council The 
Council is one medium 
through which Beijing pro- 
jects its diplomatic power, 
and therefore it insists that 
the . Council's processes are 
observed. 

The. People's Daily, the 
mouthpiece of Carina's ruling 
Commordsk. party, criticised 
Washington for ignoring UN 
and international norms. 

“A^ the turn of the cen- 
tury, .tiMfcJPS action impels 
tlte irfenteti^lcacspmuiuty 
to make a solemn choice; do 
we want a. peabdfai 2ist cen- 
tury, or one of hegemonic 
menace?” the newspaper 
. asked.' - • ’ ‘ ' r ' 

Beijing also has national 
security reasons for oppos- 
ing aggression undertaken 
unilaterally or bilaterally by 
military , powers. It is con- 
cerned that one day such 
aggression , could be turned 
against itself; possibly, in the 
JEoqq { q£_JJS support for 
Taiwan separatism. 

.But' while Beijing was 


scathing about the US. It 
appeared to avoid strenuous 
criticism of the UK. 

Russia, which recalled its 
ambassadors from the US 
and the UK on Thursday 
night, said the attack on Iraq 
was a clear violation or the 
United Nations charter and a 
blow against the whole sys- 
tem of international rela- 
tions. 

Western diplomats said 
Russia's reaction was more 
than knee-jerk anti-Ameri- 
canism from the predictable 
nationalist quarters and 
spread across the political 
spectrum, reflecting genuine 
anger. 

Grigory Yavlinsky, the 
leader of the liberal Yablako 
party, which has long advo- 
cated close ties with the 
west, also condemned the 
attack. “The confusion over 
the consequences and effec- 
tiveness of this action cre- 
ates enormous concern," he 
said. 

Other parliamentary lend- 
ers have warned that the US 
and UK action could delay 
the approval of the Start-2 
arms reduction treaty and 
lead to demands for 
increased military spending. 
Russia’s defence ministry 
said the western military 
action would also call into 
question future co-operation 

with Nato. 

Several other former 
Soviet states also expressed 
their outrage. 

However, Moscow stopped 
short of threatening a per- 
manent breach of relations 
with the US and UK. Dmitry 
Yakushkin, the presidential 
press spokesman, said: “We 
must not let things slide into 
confrontation." 

.Moscow appears particu- 
larly piqued by the western 
action because it was not 
consulted in advance. Yev- 
geny Primakov. Russia’s 
prime minister and former 
foreign minister, has had 
long and dose ties with Sad- 
dam . Hussein, the Iraqi 
leader, and has intervened 
several times in previous dis- 
putes with Iraq to try to bro- 
ker a peaceful compromise. 


INSIDE IRAQ MOST HAVE LITTLE TO LOSE 


Baghdad people 
are resigned 
to their fate 


Iraq was braced for another 
wave of punitive attacks yes- 
terday but for most citizens 
it was business as usual 
despite two nights of mas- 
sive US-led air strikes, agen- 
cies report from Baghdad. 

“We know they are drop- 
ping hundreds of cruise mis- 
sties here and there but who 
cares?" said a food seller. . 

“We have got nothing to 
lose this time. More sanc- 
tions, more bombs will make 
no difference.” said Mustafa 
Abdnl-Latif. a cinema ticket 
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TRANSATLANTIC ALLIANCE NATO MEMBERS SHRUG OFF RUSSIAN ANGER 


Europeans rally to allies’ cause 


By David Buchan 


As the only country to join 
the US in bombing Iraq. 
Britain has run into the 
same hostile criticism and 
diplomatic retaliation as the 
US, but has so far generally 
not been singled out for criti- 
cism as a US stooge. 

Even Prance is expressing 
understanding for Britain's 
radically different approach 
to Iraq, despite the fact that 
London and Paris committed 
themselves earlier this 
month to forging a joint 
European defence policy. 

Yesterday continental 
European members of Nato 
swallowed any private reser- 
vations about the wisdom of 
the Bagdhad bombing and 
rallied publicly to the side of 
the US and Britain in the 







Blair 'gaming credit with 
Washington 1 


face of strong Russian criti- 
cism of the two allies. 

Russia went ahead with 
yesterday's session of its 


Permanent Joint Council 
with Nato. but fielded its 
ambassador to Nato after 
President Boris Yeltsin 
ordered bis defence minister. 
Igor Sergeyev, to boycott the 
meeting with his Nato coun- 
terparts In protest at the 
bombing of Iraq. 

In his place. Russia 's 
envoy to Nato, Sergei Kisel- 
jak. delivered a stinging 
attack on the US and 
Britain, even accusing Wash- 
ington of launching tbe 
strikes just to test its latest 
weapons. 

“Partly tay overstating 
their case, the Russians 
prompted all the Nato allies, 
including the Italians who 
were a bit wobbly about the 
bombing, to express their 
solidarity with the US and 
UK;" said one Nato diplo- 


mat. A day earlier, Italy's 
prime minister had called, 
the bombing “useless". 

Britain's alliance with the 
US in the latest conflict is 
also in liiie with its tradi- 
tional tough line on Iraq. 
“When diplomats recognise a 
familiar pattern, they do not 
get so excited." said the dip- 
lomat. 

Britain was. accused of 
slavishly serving American, 
interests yesterday by Iraq’s 
deputy prime minister,' Tariq 
Aziz, who said “they (the 
British) want to join the (US) 
elephant like a small rat". 
Otherwise. Britain continued 
to be bracketed with tbe US 
by, for instance, Libya which 
accused tbe two countries of . 
“state terrorism”, a charge 
they have often levelled at 
Tripoli, by a senior Iranian 


Moslem who accused' the two 
countries of “arrogant tyr- 
anny", and by Russia which 
has withdrawn its ambassa- 
dors from Washington and 
London- 

In Paris, officials at tbe 
foreign ministry said they 
recognised that European 
Union countries had “differ- 
ent interests and reflexes 
ovpr Iraq”, and that . the 
recent Franco-Bfltish decla- 
ration was focused on 
European defence and was 
only a first step along a long 
rokL 

. One official suggested it 
migit even be a good idea 
for Tony Blair, tbe UK prime 
minis ter, to gain credit with 

Washington so that he could 
not be. attacked by the US on 
the .'Issue , of European 
defence. - 


For tbe second night anti- 
aircraft fire tore into the sky 
above Baghdad and about a 
dozen loud explosions were 
heard in the capital before 
dawn. 

Witnesses said missiles 
scored a direct hit. on the 
headquarters of Iraq's mili- 
tary industrialisation com- 
mission. 

'.-.Twisted metal and. broken, 
blackened concrete on top of 
the. 10-storey building 
marked the point where the 
weapons ripped through the 
roof and tore through its 
interior. ‘ 

The. commission, a kilo- 
metre from the information 
ministry where foreign jour- 
nalists were based, was one 
of several Baghdad targets 
hit in .three waves of attacks 
, ■ _ 

Earlier, the Iraqi health 
minister, Umeed . Madhat 
Mubarak, said at least 25 
people had been killed and 
75 wounded in Baghdad 
alone since the blitz began 

Weakened by years of UN 
sanctions imposed for its 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990, 
Iraq shrugged off the 
onsla u ght and accused Lon- 
don and Washington of pick- 
ing on Arabs and Moslems. 

Iraqi newspapers called on 
People to rally behind Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein. 

“God bless Iraq and Sad- 
dam,” the Babfl newspaper 
said in large red letters 
above (he masthead. 


Below the slogan was a 
drawing of Mr Saddam atop 
a white horse and dressed in 
a traditional white Arab 
robe burling a spear at a 
large, black hissing snake. 

AI-Thawra. the paper of 
Saddam's ruling Ba’ath 
Party, headlined its anti- 
American editorial “Opera- 
tion Monica". 

US forces also dropped 
propaganda leaflets in 
southern Iraq on Thursday, 
an official at Baghdad's min , 
isfay of culture said yester- 
day. 

Iraq's southern Shia 
region rebelled against 
Baghdad after the 1991 Gulf 
war but the uprising was put 
down. 

Apparently adding to the 
pressure, Saudi Arabian 
forces briefly advanced 
towards the Iraqi border on 
Thursday before withdraw- 
ing, according to tbe official. 

Saudi Arabia was the main 
land base for forces of a US- 
led coalition that launched 
tbe 1991 Gulf war to end 
Iraq's seven-month occupa- 
tion of Kuwait. 

_ In Baghdad yesterday 
more than 100 UN relief 
workers left for the safety of 
Jordan, leaving a skeleton 
staff behind. 

Hans von Sponeck, the 
chief UN humanitarian offi- 
cer in Iraq, said staff were 
no longer able to carry out 
their work monitoring distri- 
bution of humanitarian sup- 
plies bought by sanctions-hit 
Baghdad under its oil-for- 
food accord. 

He said some food and 
medicines were still arriving 
in the' country .and oil 
exports had been flowing 
from the southern Mina al- 
Bakr Gulf port on Thursday. 

In Baghdad, thousands of 
Iraqis gathered at Bab Sheijl 
market, selling belongings to 
buy food. 

Emaciated children accom- 
panied by mal nourish^ 
mothers stretched .out their 
bands for -small change. 
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EU orders big cuts 
in fishing catches 


By Michael Smith in Brussels 

European Union fish fleets 
will suffer big: reductions in 
allowable catches, as a result 
of a deal agreed by fish min- 
isters after a 17-hour negotia- 
ting session lasting into the 
early hours of yesterday. 

Greek fishermen specially- 
ing in the highly valuable 
blue fin tuna species win be 
hardest hit Following over- 
fishing this year of the spe- 



in Japan, they must cut 

***<•’ 

tbeir catch by 54 per cent to 


126 tonnes next year. 


Catches of more common 

j||>h- . 

species were also cuL The 

| v* • 

total allowable catch for cod 

L 

Mu- 

in EU waters was reduced 

Ik 4 M * 

from 367,000 this year to 

334200 next year, and the 

1 ■ 

| haddock total fell 20 per cent 
•• . % to 135,000 tonnes. 


■it--. 


100-plus of the EU’s total 
allowable catches were 
increased - including sole 
and plaice in the English 
Channel - most were either 


pegged at the 1998 rate or 
cut 

The catch cats, higher 
than for several years, win 
Inevitably increase prices, 
but ministers agreed they 
were essential to preserve 
stocks. 

Jean Giavany, French fish- 
eries minister, said the 
reductions were necessary to 
preserve the long-term eco- 
nomics of fishing enterprises 

and maintain stocks. 

Eliot Morley, UK fisheries 
mini ster, said the battle was 
to balance long-term secu- 
rity of fishing stocks with 
short-term needs of a work- 
force fighting for survival. 
“There are some stocks in 
severe trouble," he said. 

In making its recommen- 
dations for fish ftat/»Tiny the 
European Commission relied 
on figures from the Den- 
mark-based International 
Council for the Exploration 
of the Sea. 

Member states, which col- - 
lectively decide the catches, 
disputed some of the figures 


and secured increases to 
some of the Commission's 
proposals. However, in aU 
cases but blue -fin tuna, 
there was no dispute about 
allocations among countries, 
which are determined by an 
agreed formula. - 
The blue fin tuna decision 
was difficult because France, 
Portugal and Spain were 
asked to give up some of 
their quota for next year as 
an act of "'solidarity" with 
Greece and Italy, which 
would have big cuts because 
they had over-fished last 


In the end they agreed, but 
Italy, which will have its 
catch of blue fin quota cut 
by 16 per cent, and Greece 
both voted against the blue 
fin tuna package, which was 
treated separately from 

Other iiRnfnHftffl ; 

Among other changes 
decreed were a SO per cent 
cot in whiting catches off 
the west coast of Scotland 
and a 23 per cent redaction 
in North Sea haddock. 
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French budget makes 
moving abroad harder 
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By Christopfte Jakubyszyn 

The French parliament 
yesterday adopted a budget 
for 1999 which includes a 
“poison pill" intended to pre- 
vent French entrepreneurs 
relocating to other European 
countries in search of a tax- 
friendly environment 

In the absence of Euro- 
pean tax co-ordination, 
which is being aggressively 
promoted by France and 
Germany, the new budget 
provision is aimed at pre- 
venting individuals escaping 
French tax jurisdiction. 

An article of the 1999 
French budget win make it 
more expensive for any 
small business owner to 
leave France. Any holder of 
more than 25 per cent of a 
French company who wants 
to move to another country 
will have to pay a 26 per' 
cent capital gains tax,, as. if 
the company had been sold. 

The only way to avoid 
immediate payment wffl -be 
to offer guarantees - such as 
collateral (Hi real estate - for 
the full amount to the tax 
authorities for five years. 
Belgium, Luxembourg. Swit- 
zerland and the UK are the 
most popular destinations 
for relocating French compa- 
nies. 

"It goes against European 


Union freedom of settling 
anywhere," said Olivier 
Cadic, chief executive of Info 
Elec, a French electronic 
components manufacturer, 
who moved to the UK two 
years ago and who now 
helps new candidates to set- 
tle. ffis association of French 
companies in the UK - or 
thinking of moving there - 
has 640 members. It has 
helped 150 Frenchcompanies 
or individuals settle in the 
UK this year. 

French and UK govern- 
ments made ' dear a. few 
months ago that a long- 
standing Materal agreement 
allowed either government' 
to. impose taxes on compa- 
nies In the country where 
the business was done. The 
problem for French entrepre- 
neurs is the French govern- 
ment's approach to income 
tax and capital gains tax on 
fadivicbials. v 

[It will still be' possible for 
any new French entrepre- 
neurs to move and be consid- 
ered UK taxpayers, for exam- 
ple, if they can prove they . 
live in that country more 
than 183 days a year- The 
new French legislation wHl, 
however, impose capital 
gams taxes an them when 
they attempt to do so. 

The legislation could, be 
challenged in the European 


Court. . Alain Marchand, a 
Paris tax lawyer, said he did 
not- thmk the court would 
accept the tax because it 
would be imposed on a 
potential rather than a real 

rej pttal gain. 

The French government 
claims that such arrange- 
ments already exist else- 
where, notably in Germany 
and Denmark. In the UK, 
taxes on capital gains are 
due only when the owner 
disposes of the assets and 
has left the country for less 
than five years. 

The French government 
says it has no firm data on 
the n umb er <tf French, -entre- 
preneurs who have recenQy 
moved abroad, but admits it 
has detected many depar- 
tures.. "In 1981, when the 
Socialist government created 
special taxes on the very 
wealthy, the richest left, but 
today we see people with 
memum-&ized fortunes - 
from film to £10m [$i.6m- 
$16m] -''willing to leave," 
said Mr Marchand. 

Hie adds that while the UK 

and Switzerland remain the 
top destinations for French 
entrepreneurs, Belgium and 
Luxembourg have become 
very attractive for older 
people who want to sell their 
companies without paying 
capital gains tar. 


boost for 
Deutsche 
Telekom 

By Frederick StOdemann 


Germany's telecommunica- 
tions regulatory authority 
yesterday gave a boost to 
Deutsche Telekom, the for- 
mer monopoly, -when it 
ann ounced that- lOW-COSt 
comp e titors might face extra 
charges when using net- 
works they do not own. 

The regulator said that 
since liberalisation at the 
start of the year there had 
been a welcome boost in 
competition 3nd a slashing 
of prices. One reason for this 
was the low cost of entry to 
the market due to an "inter- 
connect! cm” rate of 2.7 pfen- 
nig (is cents) per minute 
charged to companies using 
Deutsche Telekom's net- 
work. • • 

■ Deutsche Telekom has 
consistently complained that 
this rate is below cost and 
means it is in effect subsidis- 
ing its oangM&tors. Since the 


start of the year it has lost 
up to a third of its 
long-distance call" business 
to cca^etitars, according to 
the feguhitory authority. 

Ante Bdrnsen, vice-presi- 
dent of the authority, yester- 
day conceded that the sharp 
growth In the market had 
led to “atypical traffic" and 
congestion along , networks. 
He said Deutsche Telekom 
was justified in asking that 
some of the oosts associated 
by higher volumes be borne 
by those who cause them. 

The decision means Deut- 
sche Telekom can apply for 
permission to. levy higher 
charges on companies which 
hsjve little or no technical 
infrastructure of their own 
and use the former monopo- 
ly's network extensively. It 
win have to provide the reg- 
ulators with a breakdown of 
the charges which can be 
levied until the end of next 
year - after which a new 
arrangement for intercon- 
nection charges Is due to 
come into force. 

Klans-Dieter Scheurle, 
president of the regulatory 
authority, said “year one" of 
liberalisation had been an 
undoubted . success. There 
were now over. 50 companies 
offering, telephone services 
and competition had led to 
price cuts for peak-time calls 
of up to 70 per cent Total 
turnover In the market grew 
by 6A per oemt to DMIOObn. 

Mr Scheu&e said “call-by- 
call" services, under which 
users choose a particular 
company un a one-off basis 


by dialling a code before 
making their can, had been 
the “runaway success of the 
year". Competition had been 
fiercest in the long-distance 
segment of the market 
The opening up of the 
local call market will be the 
nexfblg step for regulators. 


Poland buys back Brady bonds 


By Vincent Boland In London 
and Christopher Bobfnskf 
in Warsaw 
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Poland has bought back 
$75Dm of its outstanding 
Brady bonds, the second 
time it has done so since the 
bonds were launched in 1994 
after an agreement with the 
country’s foreign commer- 
cial bank creditors, known 
as the London Club. 

The finance ministry said 
yesterday it had begun buy- 
ing back long-dated bonds as 
emerging debt prices 
crashed in the aftermath of 


Russia's debt default in 
August, confirming specula- 
tion that it had been an 
active buyer in the market 
at the time. 

The bonds were bought 
with foreign currency 
reserves held at the National 
panic of Poland, which stood 
at $27 2bn at the end of Octo- 
ber. The ministry issued dol- 
lar -denominated bonds to 
the central bank in 
exchange, which will be 
redeemed in zlotys in 2024, 
when the Brady bonds it 
bought were due to mature. 

The move reduces the 


country's outstanding debt 
owed to international com- 
mercial bank creditors to 
about $5.3bn from $6.05bn. 
However, It cuts total out- 
standing foreign . debt by 
only L2 per cent Poland bad 
a foreign debt-toGDP ratio 
of 3l per cent before yester- 
day’s announcement 

Last year the government 
bought back about $i.7bn of 
its outstanding Brady bonds. 
no lnridln g 1 with anothw ftm- 
hie in emerging bond mar- 
kets during Asia's financial 
crisis. — 

Officials indicated that 



would 

adered if there were 
downturns in emerg- 
bond markets, which 
recent rallied from 
lowest levels following 
Russian financial crisis. 

The minis try did not say 
wfiich bonds had been 
retired, but traders specu- 
lated that the purchases 
were of "discount" bonds, 
which were the most expen- 
sive to service. But confir- 
mation that tbe government 
had been a big buyer of the 
bonds helped prices to rise 
slightly yesterday . 


BA-IBERI/ LINKS BRITISH WORRIED ABOUT CONT RO L AHEAD OF SPA NIS H PRIVATISATION 
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By David WhflB Injtedrid 

British Airways' planned 
tie-up with Iberia has been 
delayed by worries over 
arrangements Iot manage- 
ment control at the Spanish 
airline, a senior Madrid offi- 
cial has disclosed. " 

The UK group and its US 
partner. - American Airlines, 
were due to sign a deal on 
December 2 on plans to. take 
a joint 10 per cent stake In 
Iberia, setting the stage for 
full privatisation of the 
Spanish carrier. 

The gigging ceremony was 
called off, however, awnoo 
new date has been set. The 
reason given by the Spanish, 
for the postponement^*^ 
the practical -difficulty of 
bringing together heads or 
other airlines in the recently 
launched Oneworid alliance, 
which Iberia Is set to joto- 

However. the Spanish offi- 
cial said problems bad arisen 
in drafting the agreement for 


interim control of Iberia fa 

the run-up to its stock mar- 

■ ket flotation, planned for the 
first half of next year. 

Under the shareholding 
deal, BA and -American 
would not carry out their 
investment 

pta52bn and PtaSSbn ($3£S8m- 
$41 lm) - until the time of 
full privatisation, he said. 

.The ' Spanish government 
Affirial denied reports that 
Madrid, which owns 95 per 
: cent of Iberia through the 
state holding company Sepa, 
planned to replace the cur- 
rent chairman, XaMer de 
Irala. whom it appointed 2% 

yeare aga But BA was seek- 
ing to ensure^ would have a 
say in any -change that 
. wright take place fa the 
Jlsw months, he said. . 

BA is set to play the dond- 

■ riant ^ to' . sharehold- 
ing operation, taking an. 
effective stake of about 9 per 
cent,' with' American control- 
hag about 1 per cent 


The deal is attached'to a 
commercial agreement 
which officials are anxious 
to have in {dace before the 
flotation. Sepi, whose. board 
approved the shareholding 
plan three, weeks ago, 
insisted the' deal was virtu- 
ally agreed by both sides. 

The last-minute hitch fol- 
lows well over a. year of 
negotiations with BA, cho- 
sen in preference to ELM 
and Air France , as a Euro- 
pean partner for. Iberia. 

Talks were held up by dif- 
ferences over tin size and 
price of BA's fixture stake,' 
and by delays fa the forma- 
tion of the planned BA: 
Ame rican, alliance, due .tie 
the d nTrian d |i| • of European 

and US regulators. 

Iberia and -American; 
signed a commercial agree- 
' mernt in September last year 
covering “code-sharing" ■ 

arrangements (selling seats 

on each other's flights) and 
ltwfcag H between their fre- 



D* bate not faemfl replaced 

quent flyer programmes. 
Spanish officials were hop- 
ing a three-way deal includ- 
ing .BA would take shape 
shortly afterwards. 

Privatisation of Iberia is 
planned in three stages - the 
entry of BA and American as 
partners; the sale of further 
stakes to Spanish institu- 
tional shareholders, and an 
initial "public offering of 
about 50 par cent of the capi- 
tal/-"-. 



Arterial route: doctors demonstrate on Dortmund streets yesterday 

German doctors take to streets 


By Frederick Stiktematm 
In Bonn 


Germany’s new government 
yesterday faced its first case 
of nationwide industrial 
action as doctors laid down 
their stethoscopes and took 
to the streets to protest at 
capping of health insurance 
budgets. 

In what was politely billed 
as a “day of demonstration 
and information*’ but in fact 
bore all the symptom s of a 
common strike, doctors 
locked their surgery doors 
and turned their attention to 
offering a grim diagnosis of 
the effects of the latest gov- 
ernment attempt to grapple 
with Germany's ballooning 
health care budget 

Winfried Schorre, chair- 
man of the federation of pub- 
lic - health insurance-con- 
tracted doctors (KBV), 
warned that plans by 
Andrea Fischer, health min- 
ister. in effect to freeze the 
amount of money available 


to doctors would have 
unhealthy consequences. 
“The taboo has been broken. 
If there is less .money in the 
public health insurance sys- 
tem, then we have to ask 
what level of services can be 
offered.” 

He said “the times of gen- 
erosity are over”. Doctors 
might in future be forced to 
restrict themselves simply to 
providing the minimum 
level of service required by 
professional codes of con- 
duct. 

Mr Schorre was speaking 
after a demonstration of sev- 
eral thousand doctors in a 
Bonn suburb. 

At issue are changes to 
public health insurance bud- 
gets covering nearly 90 per 
cent of Germans. As part of 
a plan to cut prescription 
contributions and reduce 
costs imposed on the 
long-term sick, Ms Fischer 
has introduced a one-year 
cap on the amount of money 
available for doctors. 


Ms Fischer jesterday dis- 
missed doctors' claims that 
her plans would lead to the 
dismissal of surgery staff 
and force doctors to take on 
privately insured patients to 
avoid impoverishment. She 
said the net amount avail- 
able for health spending in 
1999 would he DMl.2bn 
iS72Um> more than in 1997: 
doctors themselves were to 
blame for inadequate distri- 
bution of fluids within the 
profession between special- 
ists. 

The financing of the public 
health insurance system, 
whose costs are shared by 
employees and employers, 
has been a problem for over 
a decade. Changing eco- 
nomic conditions, such as 
higher unemployment rates, 
and demographic shifts have 
produced a situation where 
an increase in the number of 
people requiring medical 
care has not been matched 
by an increase in contribu- 
tions. 


Russia’s 
youth 
alienated, 
says study 

By Andrew Jack In Moscow 

Russia's young people are 
ill-equipped to maintain the 
momentum of reform of 
post-Soviet society, accord- 
ing u» a study from the US- 
based International Youth 
Foundation. 

Poverty, deteriorating 
health and crime have cre- 
ated among the 36m people 
aged In-tween a and ill) in 
contemporary Russia a gen- 
eration with u limited ability 
to realise their full potential. 

The eoll.-ipse or the Soviet 
Union has also fostered "an 
inauspicious vacuum of civil 
consciousness” , with recent 
surveys showing that the 
vast majority do not feel 
they participate in ruling 
their own society ;tnd mure 
than a quarter suiting that it 
is acceptable tu earn money 
by breaking the Liu. 

"Posi -Soviet culture 
shock" is destroying the link 
between individuals anil 
society, it warns, with the 
younger generation disre- 
spectful towards authority 
and seeing social success in 
highly materialistic terms. 

li warns that by 3 >15 only 
15- i’ll per cent of babies will 
be bom in a healthy condi- 
tion. and points to a sharp 
rise in suicides, drug abuse 
and sexually transmitted dis- 
eases in recent years. "Rus- 
sian youth now suffer living 
standards that are among 
the worst in the second 
world,” it says. 

Its findings come- in the 
week that a separate study 
from the US-based Human 
Rights Watch organisation 
highlighted serious deficien- 
cies and abuses of Russia's 
gno.ooo orphans. 

It said orphans in Russia 
were exposed to “shocking 
levels or cruelty and 
neglect”, and those judged to 
be retarded were given very 
little education and often 
tethered in their rooms. It 
said “normal" abandoned 
children were frequently 
beaten, insulted and given 
limited access to education. 

The number of children 
abandoned had risen sharply 
to 113.000 a year over the 
last two years. 
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The brightest stars 

With the new year fast approaching the time has come to review and revise your 
investment strategies. 

This week we sieve through the universe of shares to create a value portfolio. 
Our selections are made according to the tough “Bargain Issues” criteria laid 
down by Ben Graham, author of "The Intelligent Investor” and tutor of Warren 
Buffet. 

With their excellent track record, make sure you don’t miss this chance to learn 
our share selections for 1999, published exclusively in this week's INVESTORS 
CHRONICLE 

Fresh from your newsagent on Friday 1 8th December for just £2.95. 
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jjgjjEAW T ENS IONS CONFRONTATION AT SEA FUELS DEBATE OVER SEOUL PRESIDENT’S ‘SUNSHINE POLICY’ TOWARDS COMMUNIST NORTH 


Spy ship clash puts pressure on Kim 


By John Larkin In Seoul 


South Korean navy ships 
sank a North Korean spy 
vessel deep in southern 
waters yesterday in a pre- 
dawn gun-fight which bands 
ammunition to critics of 
Seoul's efforts to engage its 
communist neighbour 
The body of a North Kor- 
ean carrying a grenade was 
recovered after the battle, 
which erupted after a dra- 
matic six-hour chase by 


South Korean ships, helicop- 
ters and fighter Jets. 

The incident is the latest 
in a series of spy incursions 
by North Korea into the cap- 
italist South. Each incursion 
Intensifies the pressure on 
South Korea's President Kim 
Dae-jung to reconsider his 
policy of engaging the North 
through business and cul- 
tural exchanges. 

It coincides also with 
sharpened security tensions 
over Pyongyang's nuclear 


weapons ambitions and its 
recent test of a rocket over 
Japan. Pyongyang has 
refused to allow inspections 
of a vast underground com- 
plex the US suspects Is a 
nuclear plant in the makin g. 

North Korea recently 
warned its army was primed 
for war with the US. 

A high alert was declared 
yesterday in southern prov- 
inces as naval vessels swept 
the seas for the bodies of. 
possibly three other crew 


members. Onshore, soldiers 
set up road blocks to trap 
survivors. But survival was 
unlikely as the gun-fight 
took place more than 60 
miles from shore. The 10- 
tonne semi-submersible ves- 
sel was spotted late on 
Thursday night approaching 
Yosu on the Korean peninsu- 
la's southern tip. 

It lied south-east for the 
heavily fortified border 
dividing the two Koreas, but 
was trapped by aircraft drop- 


pi ng depth charges and. 
flares which .gave "away -its 
position. 

South Korea's Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said the North Kor- 
ean vessel opened fire Just 
before dawn add was quickly 
sunk by return volleys. 

The incident revived mem- 
ories of an earlier episode in 
June, when a spy sub was 
caught and its nine crew 
found dead inside in an 
apparent suicide pact.' The 
following month a dead 


North Korean diver from a 
separate . mission was found 
washed ashore nearby. 

President Kim has vowed 
not to let such incursions 
wreck his policy of engage- 
ment, bat hardliners will 
point to yesterday's clash as 
proof the North does not 
deserve such goodwill. 

This so-called “sunshine 
policy” has spawned the first 
Sooth Korean tourist cruises 
to . the North since the 
1950-53 Korean war. 


Indonesia 

plans 

state 

sell-offs 


By Ehannki O’Sullivan 
hi Jakarta 


Indonesia hopes to sell 
shares In 25 state-owned 
companies over the next two 
fiscal years - including fer- 
tiliser makers, construction 
and engineering companies 
and a bank. 

“We cannot say that every- 
thing on this agenda will be 
implemented because of the 
current situation." Tanri 
Abeng. minister for the 
empowerment of state- 
owned enterprises, told for- 
eign diplomats and bankers 
in Jakarta yesterday. 

Indonesian share prices 
have plunged since the col- 
lapse of the rupiah against 
the dollar began in August 
1997. 

The country still sees fre- 
quent riots and demonstra- 
tions. and business confi- 
dence is not expected to 
return until after general 
elections next June. 

The government is being 
urged by the International 
Monetary Fund to divest 
state assets as one of the 
conditions for getting emer- 
gency foreign loans to bal- 
ance the budget. Jakarta 
also hopes that gradually 
selling its shares to strategic 
investors wtll improve the 
performance of the 158 state- 
owned companies. In 1997, 
their return on capital 
employed was only 2.6 per 
cent 

So far, privatisation has 
not gone well. 

The government planned 
to sell majority stakes in 12 
companies during this finan- 
cial year, raising Sl.Sbn. 
Because of poor market con- 
ditions and strong domestic 
opposition, only Sll5m has 
been raised so far through 
the sale of a minority stake 
in a cement company. 
Semen Gresik. 

Shares in six more compa- 
nies are expected to be sold 
by March 1999, raising a 
total of Slbn, Mr Abeng said. 
They include Indosat. the 
international call operator, 
and Aneka Tam bang. Both 
are listed and profitable, 
with large hard-currency 
revenues. The government is 
also said to be interested in 
selling small minority stakes 
In two private companies, 
indocement and Indofood. 

The remaining five compa- 
nies on this year's list will 
be added to the 25 companies 
to be offered between March 
1999 and March 2000. The 25 
are involved in construction, 
engineering, fertiliser pro- 
duction. distribution or 
financial services. Many will 
have to be restructured or 
merged first. 

A further 35 companies 
will be offered the following 
financial year across a wide 
range or industries. They do 
not include the state oil com- 
pany. Pertamina. Mr Abeng 
did not say bow much 
money the government 
hoped to raise. 


Canadians put wildlife safety measures in train 


Rail and parks officials are looking into - 
ways to prevent animals from wandering 
on to the tracks, writes Edward Alden 


w 


hen a train hits a 
moose, it usually 
strikes it from behind. 
When it kills an elk, it usu- 
ally smashes the nnimg i in 
the haunches. 

“We've chased moose 
through tunneLs.” says Pat 
Wells, a Canadian Pacific 
Railway (CPR) engineer who 
has conducted freight trains 
through the Canadian 
Rockies for more than a 
decade. 

When moose are scared, 
they run down the tracks, 
but in the winter the snow 
piles too high for them to 
jump off the rails and the 
trains chase them down. 
With elk, he says, their sur- 
vival tactic is to flee as a 
herd, and they bound across 
the tracks in front of the 
oncoming engines. 

In his job moving freight 
(rains from Field, British 
Columbia in Yoho National 
Park to Revelstoke 200km 
west, Mr Wells says he has 
seen hundreds of animals 
struck by the trains, not 
only elk and moose but 
wolves, cougars, bears and 
even bald angles. 

The trans-continental 
Canadian rail line, forced 
through the Rocky moun- 
tains at the end of the last 
century, was an astonishing 
feat of engineering and 
human toll, requiring miles 
of tunnel to be blasted 
through the limestone to 
smooth out the steep grades 
of the mountain passes. 

But that rail line, and the 
highway which later fol- 
lowed, bisected one of the 
world's richest wildlife habi- 
tats, setting up a confronta- 
tion between animal and 
machine that the animals 
had little chance of surviv- 
ing. One of the worst prob- 


lems comes in the autumn 
and winter when the trains 
carry grain from the Prairies 
through the mountains to 
west coast ports. If the grain 
spills in transit, which it fre- 
quently does, the animals 
wander on to the tracks to 
feed and are struck by the 
trains. 

Mr Wells says the conduc- 
tors do everything possible 
to avoid hitting animals, but 
a 100-car freight train does 
not stop on a dime. 

In the last few years, how- 
ever. CPU has taken steps to 
change the odds more in 
favour of the wildlife. 

Last week the company 
began operating the world's 
first grain vacuum, a spe- 
cially designed unit . that 
sucks the spilled grain from 
the tracks. It can travel by 
road or rail to anywhere 
along the line. 

In designing the unit. CPR 
faced a particular problem. 
The heavy industrial vacu- 
ums that are powerful 
enough to inhale the spilled 
grain would also suck up 
track ballast, the gravel and 
rock placed beneath the rail 
to stabilise the tracks and 
allow dr ainag e. The solution 
was to create a doatnozzled 
machine, says Ian La Cou- 
v£e. a CPR official. One noz- 
zle blows the grain up off the 
tracks and the other sucks it 
out of the air. 

Mr La Couv6e says the 
grain vacuum is only one of 
the initiatives CPR has 
begun. In the last year the 
company has hired a 
full-time wildlife biologist to 
monitor the impact of the 
rafl line, enhanced reporting 
of wildlife kills and 
improved loading practices 
for grain cars. 

It has also become quicker 



Stopped in Its tracks: elk wander on the fine near Rovdstokn 


Pat was 


at removing dead animals 
from the tracks to avoid kill- 
ing other animals such as 
wolves and eagles that feast 
on the carrion. 

CPR and Canadian parks 
officials bad also looked at 
more severe measures, such 
as fencing the track through 
the mountains, but con- 
cluded that cutting off the 
migratory routes for elk, 
moose ami bear would prob- 
ably do even more damage. 

Critics say the railway has 
not been moving fast 
enough. Alan Keane, direc- 
tor of the Banff Envir- 
onmental Action and 
Research {BEAR) Society, 
says the company has 
known about the wildlife 
mortality problem for more, 
than 30 years but responded 
only after his group and 
others started waging a 


campaign three years ago. 

He calls the grain vacuum 
"a bandaid solution". He 
wants to see the unloading 
gates repaired on all 15,000 
CPR grain cars to avoid 
grain leaking out, and can- 
vas ‘'diapers'' fitted under 
cars to catch any spills. In 
the worst cases, faulty grain 
cars occasionally arrive at 
the west coast completely 
empty, he says. 

Mr Keane also says the 
company should stop “stag- 
ing" trains In prime wildlife 
habitat in the mountain 
national parks. Staging is 
the practice of pulling trains 
onto a subsidiary track so 
another train can pass by on 
the main rail line. 

One staging area near 
Field was the site of the 
worst grain spill in Canadian 
history two years ago. and 


bears are still returning to 
the site, he'says. 

"Any time a grain train 
stops there, it's like a dinner 
bell," says Mr Wells, the 
CPR engineer. After witness- 
ing so many animals killed 
Mr Wells says that, while all 
these measures will help, the 
trains are still going to hit 
wildlife. "Mostly it's a prob- 
lem of where we are. where 
we put our transportation 
corridor." he says. 

The railway builders of the 
1870s followed the lowest 
river valleys and stuck to 
the southern, slopes to 
reduce snow accumulations 
in the winter. The animals 
quite naturally prefer the 
same places. 

More than a century later, 
the two are still trying to 
figure out how to lire side 
by side. 


Chinese president takes 
hard line on dissidents 


By James Kynge in Befing 


Jiang Zemin, China’s 
president, marked the 20th 
anniversary of free market 
reforms in the country yes- 
terday by issuing a clear 
instruction: “The western 
mode of political systems 
must never be copied." 

His artier come a day after 
two prominent pro-democ- 
racy dissidents went on trial 
for trying to set up an oppo- 
sition party. 

The dissidents, Wong You- 
eai and Qin Yongmin. are 
accused or trying to set op 
the Chinese Democratic 
party, an unregistered oppo- 
sition to challenge the riding 
Communist party's 46-year 
monopoly on power. 

The most lamous Chinese 
dissident still within its bor- 
ders. Xu Wenli. Is also due to 
face trial on Monday for the 
same opposition activities, 
according to human rights 


groups based in Hong Kong. 
Mr Xu had also been a key 
force in attempts to establish 
the Chinese Democratic 
party. 

"From beginning to end. 
we must be vigilant against 
infiltration, subversive activ- 
ities. and separatist activi- 
ties of international and 
domestic hostile forces," Mr 
Jiang said in a speech broad- 
cast on state television. 

His tone marked a depar- 
ture from the softer touch 
that has characterised Bei- 
jing's attitude toward dis- 
sent and open debate since 
Mr Jiang emerged from the 
shadow of his mentor. Deng 
Xiaoping, who died early last 
year. 

Mr Jiang did not say what 
he meant by Infiltration", 
but diplomats said that he 
might have been referring to 
the recent trial of Lin Hal, 
who supplied 30.000 e-mail 
addresses to Chinese dissi- 


dent groups to the US which 
transmit anti-communist lit- 
erature over the internet 
back into China. 

Beijing's considerable dip- 
lomatic strides -this year 
have come against the back- 
ground of more liberal poli- 
cies. 

Mr Jiang's speech and the 
trials of prominent dissi- 
dents are expected to under- 
cut much of the goodwill 
generated by a series of state 
visits over the year. 

Foreign diplomats said 
that the signing in. October 
of the UN covenant on civil 
and political rights had 
raised expectations that 
China had embarked on a 
new era of tolerance towards 
debate and even dissent 

But, they added, China 
had become too important in 
the global diplomatic arena 
for the west to Impose stem 
reprisals over the latest 
crackdown on dissidents. 


HK urged to end 
rate curbs on 
bank accounts 


By Lmtfse Lucas ui Hong King 


Consultants commissioned 
by the Hong Kong Monetary 
Authority (HKMA) are rec- 
ommending that the de facto 
central bank scrap interest 
rate restrictions on all 
savings and current 
accounts. 

Hong Kong has previously 
baulked at this proposal, 
which was advocated by the 
Consumer Council almost 
five years ago. 

In 1994 and 1995 It progres- 
sively removed the curbs oh 
interest rates for time depos- 
its fixed for seven days or 
more. 

Deposits held for a shorter 
space of time, as weD as cur- 
rent accounts and non-rime 
savings accounts, still 
attract a uniform rate of 
interest which the banks 


jointly set. These deposits 
account for 27 per cent of 
Hong Kong's total deposits. 

The latest recommenda- 
tion to deregulate interest 
rates fully came from KPMG 
Peat Marwick and its subsid- 
iary Barents Group. The con- 
sultancies were hired by the 
HKMA to evaluate the stra- 
tegic outlook for the banking 
sector over the next five 
years. 

The consultancies' report 
says that maintaining the 
status quo on interest rate 
rules is "a reasonable regula- 
tory decision" during the 
current Aslan financial cri- 
sis., and recommends a grad; 
uai approach to deregu : 
lation. This would entail 
monitoring stability indica- 
tors for one year, and pro- 
ceeding to foil deregulation 
by the end of 2002. 
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Mobile phone operators 
seek common standard 


By Alan Caw 


A group of U leading mobile 
phone operators has agreed 
to collaborate over the next 
generation of mobile phones 
in an attempt to defuse a 
row that threatens to delay 
the introduction of the new 
services. 

It is unprecedented for so 
many operators to have 
united to present a common 
position; the more so 
because- none of the n has a 
licence to offer so-called 
“thirxl generation” services.. 
The first of these licences 
are expected to be awarded 
in the UK next summer. 

The operators, orches- 
trated by NTT DoCoMo of 
Japan and including Deut- 
sche Telekom. France Tele- 
com, Telecom Italia Mobile 


and British Telecommunica- 
tions. are concerned that a 
squabble over patents 
between the equipment man- 
ufacturers Ericsson of Swe- 
den and Qualcomm of the 
US could derail efforts. -to 
offer services by 2001. 

The International Tele- 
communication Union (TTUl, 
the global , telecoms stan- 
dards agency, has already 
warned that If the patent 
issue is not resolved by. the" 
end of this month. It wiD 
refuse to consider, systems, 
from either manufacturer as 
the basis of the new services. 

As most manufacturers 
and. operators support either 
the Qualcomm or the.. 
Brinson system, to have 
both thrown out would' seri- 
ously damage the operators' 
ambitions to meet the expec- 


ted exploding demand for 
third generation services. 
Sometimes known as UMTS 
in Europe, these include the 
provision of multimedia to 
mobile phones, mobile video- 
conferencing and internet 
access. 

Yesterday the operators 
committed themselves to 
working towards a harmoni- 
sation of the different pro- 
posals with a view to devel- 
oping a single worldwide 
standard. 

They said the settlement 
of the patents row should be 
separate from the standardi- 
.sation of third generation 
services. 

It was critically 'important, 
...they-, said, that the ITU 
should adhere to its planned 
schedule for publishing key 
systems specifications. 
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ISRAELI POLITICS 


Netanyahu takes control 
at finance ministry 
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Benjamin Netanyahu. 

the finance ministry after the resignaiion or 


Y^kw^eeman^Mr' Neeman. the second finance minister 
to resign in as many rears, 


rhwi » so many vested interests mak- 

■"tfKSS 

and intendsto call early elections if he fails to win pMfiar 


are called, economists tar I 
yahu will try to win votes by 


'1999 with a looser fiscal policy. Mr Neeman ‘s 1999 budget 
was blocked by the coalition partners who oppose curbs 

reduce the budget deficit as a perewitage 
of gross domestic product to 2.4 per cent tttsyear and to 
2 per cent in 1999. Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 


WORLD TRADE ORGANISATION 


Selection of chief delayed 

World Trade Organisation members yesterday postponed a 


decision on appointing a new direcUx-geri^j^[to^en^ 


of January. The original timetable called for a choice to be 
made by consensus by mid-December but the US and the -■ 
Eurooean Union have yet to declare a preferred candidate, ^ 


European Union have yet 
which has delayed the selection process. 

Supachai Panitchpakdi. deputy premier of Thailand, Is 
said by the two trade diplomats charged with sounding 
out WTO members' views to be leading the race to suc- 
ceed Ranato Ruggiero of Italy, whose four-year term ends 
in April. Mike Moore, former New Zealand prime minister, 
is second, followed by Hassan Abuyoub, former Moroccan 
trade minister, and Roy MacLaran. former Canadian trade 
minister However." this ranking Is challenged by some 
trade diplomats and positions could shift over the next 
month once the two trade superpowers make their choice 
known. Frances Williams, Geneva 


BASQUE REGION TALKS 


Eta allies may be included 


Jose Maria Aznar, Spain’s prime minister, indicated yester- 
day he would be ready to include the political allies of Eta,, 
the armed Basque separatist organisation, in discussions Jl 
bn the future of the Basque region. Jf 

His statement came after what the government ' 1 

described as Its first “significant contacts" with people \ 
dose to Eta, which declared a ceasefire three months ago- 
While the government has insisted on keeping the peace 
process separate from political discussions, Mr Aznar said 
talks could involve alt parties represented in the region's 
parliament This would indude Euskal Herritarrok, a group- 
ing formed by Eta's political wing. Hem Batasuna. But the 
government made clear It would first require a dear repu- 
diation by the party of aB kinds of violence. 

At the same time the government announced the trans- 
fer to mainland prisons of 21 Eta convicts currently held in 
Spanish islands and North African territories. The move 
was seen as a step towards more concessions to Eta pris- 
oners. more than 500 of whom are serving sentences or 
awaiting trial in jails across Spain. David White, Madrid 


GUATEMALA’S GUERRILLA MOVEMENT 


Group to form political party 

life (i)\\ 
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Guatemala's former guerrillas were yesterday set 
piete their conversion into a political party, bringing 
end another phase in the country's peace process 

The legalisation of the Guatemalan National Revolution 
ary Unit (URNG) as a party comes almost two years after it 
signed peace agreements with the government to end its 
participation in the country's 36-year civil war. 

The URNG, created In 1982 as an umbrella grouping for 
four guerrilla movements, wants to take part in elections 
late next year, when the country will choose a successor 
to President Alvaro Arzu. tt is thought It will seek a presi- 
dential candidate from outside the movement. The peace 
agreements provided for a reduced role for the armed 
forces and more of a voice for Guatemala's indigenous 
population, as well as aiming to raise tax revenues to 
increase social spending, international donors are provid- 
ing support for their implementation. James Wilson 
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KOSOVO CONFLICT 


West must C act quickly’ 


Kosovo could slide back into war over the next few 
months unless the west acts quickly to revive the political 
process, Paddy Ashdown, leader of the UK Liberal Demo- 
crats, warned yesterday. 

Mr Ashdown, back from a five-day visit to the region, 
said there was worrying evidence that the Kosovo Libera- 
tion Army was re-equiping itself with high-tech weaponry. 

He said Albanian exiles across Europe were pouring 
large sums of money into the KLA, some of which almost 
certainly came from illegal sources such as drugs and 
prostitution. Mr Ashdown, who also visited Belgrade, sale 
Serb forces were becoming “very angry" that the KLA was 
returning to areas which they had vacated under the 
agreement reached between Richard Holbrooke. US 
envoy, and President Slobodan Milosevic of Yugoslavia. 

“We need to to re invigorate the political process, and we 
need to do It very quIcMy." he said. 

Mr Ashdown said it was also vital that the international 
team of 2,500 observers began their job of verifying the 
current situation on the ground. George Parker, London 
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IRANIAN RIVALRIES 


New head of clerics’ court 


Iran's spiritual leader. Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, has 
appointed Gholamhbssein Mohseni E]ei - the conservative 
judge who presided over the trial and conviction of Teh- 
ran's reformist mayor Ghotamhossein Karbaschl last July - 
to head a “Special Court of the Clergy*, according to Teh- 
ran newspapers. 

The appointment coincided with the announcement that 
Assariotah Bayat - a reformist cleric and dose ally of 
president Mohammad Khatami - had been jailed by the 
special clerics' court for fraud. Reformists claim that Mr 
Bayat, a former deputy speaker of parliament, is another 
victim of attempts by hardliners to discredit Mr Khatami's 
reform programme by attacking political figures and writers ' 
among his supporters. Robin Alien, Dubai 


CORRECTION 


Portugal’s tax revenue 


Portugal's total tax revenue In 1996 represented 34.9 per 
cent of gross domestic product. Excluding social security 
coftiributions, tax revenue was 25.9 per cent of GDP. The 
wfong figure was published in a chart of OECD data in the 
FT of December 9. '• 
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City regulator loses top executive 
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The Financial Services 
Authority, the City of Lon- 
aon watchdog, surprised the 
City yesterday with the 
announcement that Richard 
Farrant. chief operating offi- 
cer for just over a year, was 
to leave. 

The decision, which was 
announced as a large part of 
the organisation was prepar- 
ing to move into new 
premises in London Dock- 
lands district, was taken 
after a review of the organi- 
sation's structure. 

One senior investment 
banker said; “This is a seri- 
ous loss to the FSA. Richard 


Warrant was a very able fel- 
low." 

Mr Farrant, previously 
chief executive of the Securi- 
ties and Futures Authority, 
one of nine organisations 
being folded into the FSA, is 
the most senior departure to 
hH the new regulator. 

The only other notable 
departure - Simon Stockwell 
- also came from the SFA. 
At the time. SFA insiders 
spoke of resentment at the 
positions being handed to 
staff at other regulators. 

Others suggested yester- 
day that Mr Farrant, 53, had 
felt his job. chiefly to over- 
see the organisation and 
ru nni ng of the new author- 
ity, had diminished in impor- 


tance. In contrast, the two 
other managing directors, in 
charge of supervision and 
authorisation respectively, 
have taken much higher pro- 
file roles in the past year. 

Howard Davies, chairman 
Of tile FSA, said yesterday 
that he was very grateful to 
Mr Farrant but that the 
organisation "needed a dif- 
ferent distribution of respon- 
sibilities”. 

Mr Fanaat said: “What I 
am doing seems to me best 
for the organisation." He 
said that the end of January, 
when some 2,000 from the 
nine organisations bad all 
been brought together in one 
building, was the right -time 
to leave as he was not the 


right person to oversee the 
next phase of reorganisation 

“I came to the. conclusion 
that we needed an outsider 
with commercial experience 
and fresh blood," he said. Mr 
Farrant, who is to be paid 
for his 12-month notice 
period, has spent a career as 
a regulator. 

As chief operating officer 
Mfr Farrant has largely man- 
aged the complicated move 
to Docklands arid the new 
systems needed. 

Most of his responsibilities 
are to be taken over by Paul 
Boyle, who was appointed as 
number two to Mr Farrant in 
September from Cadbury 
OK, where he was finance 
director. 


Mr Fhrrant said the organ- 
isation may appoint another 
managing director to replace 
him. “You can say there is a 
gap in the structure which 
they will wish to filL But 
they don't want to fanny it" 
be said. 

City practitioners were 
surprised by the reasons for 
the departure as well as the 
timing. One hanker said: 
“There’s no sense in it at 
all." 

Mr -Farrant said that he 
was considering ah options 
for work after a period on 
“gardening leave”. “I may 

find i am not m demand , in 

which case I will spend more 
time with my family." he 
said. 


Late-night breakthrough on Irish deal 


By John Murray Brown in 
Dublin 
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It took IS hours of 
negotiations before David 
Trimble and his SDLP coun- 
terpart, Eddie McGrady 
came together to announce 
agreement early yesterday 
morning on the 10 ministe- 
rial departments to run 
Northern Ireland, and the 
six cross-border bodies link- 
ing the region with the Irish 
Republic. 

Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland secretary, described 
it as “a brilliant outcome 
and a major step forward in 
Implementing the [Good Fri- 
day] agreement". 

Mr Trimble, the region's 
first minister, yesterday won 
“overwhelming endorse- 
ment" from his Ulster Union- 
ist party executive yester- 
v\ day. where a motion critical 
I of the agreement sponsored 
’ by Willie Ross, the dissident 
east Londonderry MP, was 
defeated by more than two 
to one. Mr Trimble told 
advisers afterwards: “We're 
still in business." 

The proposed government 
structures still have to be 
endorsed in early January 
by a full session of the 
assembly, where unionists in 
favour of the agreement are 
In a five-seat majority. 

Under the April peace 
terms, Mr Trimble would 
need 40 per cent of unionist 
support for the deal to go 
ahead, although in practice 



The first paramffitary gut banded owr is destroyed in a Northern Ireland workshop yesterday 


he is unlikely to press ahead 
without a majority of union- 
ist members. 

With the assembly operat- 
ing in shadow form, the tim- 
ing of the first meeting of 
the executive remains in the 
hands, of Ms Mowlam. The 
UUP is insisting on . some 
decommissioning by the IRA 


before Sinn F&in can take its 
seats. ■ 

But the late-night break- 
through paves the way for 
powers to be transfered to 
the assembly on time in Feb- 
ruary. *1 would rather not 
say that we did well or they 
did welL What we have 
achieved is a balanced agree- 


ment that is good for every- 
one in Northern- Ireland," 
said Dermott Nesbitt. UUP 
assembly member and key 
Trimble aide. 

The deal was finalised 
after the UUP agreed to 10 
government departments 
instead of the current six. 
Under the dUondt system of 


allocating ministries, this 
will give Sinn F&in, the 
IRA's political wing, two 
seats in the executive. 

Unionists had initially 
argued that to save costs it 
made sense to limit the min . 
Istrles. However, nationalists 
argued that any number less 
than 10 would have meant 
only one Sinn F6in seat and 
have given unionists more 
awts than nationalists. 

The key economic portfo- 
lio is split into finance and 
personnel, and enterprise 
trade and investment In 
addition. Mr Trimble and his 
nationalist deputy first min- 
ister Seamus MaDon. of the 
Social Democratic and 
Labour party, will run an 
economic policy unit, and 
have special responsibility 
for equality issues - a key 

Sfnn F 6 in damanri 

“Our. concern was that 
unionists would mid up hold- 
ing the purse strings, while 
we would be left: to close 
hospitals and schools," said 
a Sinn Fein negotiator. 

However, the key horse- 
trading centred on the amir 
position of the cross-border 
bodies, with the UUP anx- 
ious to limit the scope of 
what many unionists see as 
the embryo of an all-island 
government 

Nationalists agreed to 
unionist demands that the 
number of “implementation 
bodies" be limited to six. the 
mfnimmn mentioned in the 
Good Friday agreement 
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CITY RULING MAY ALTER FIRMS' STRUCTURE 
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f Highest court 
issues ruling on 


TV company fined $3m 
over drugs documentary 
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By Jim Kelly in London 

The Law Lords, sitting as 
the highest UK court, yester- 
day delivered an historic 
judgment on the use of 
so-called Chinese walls to 
protect client information 
that could change the way 
accountants, lawyers, bank- 
ers and other professionals 
organise their businesses. 

Lord MiHett said: “In my 
opinion an effective Chinese 
wall needs to be an estab- 
lished part of the organisa- 
tional structure of the firm - 
not created ad hoc 
The Law Lords were giv- 
ing their reasons for graot- 
4 i/ing an injunction to Prince 
: V Jefri, the disaffected younger 
-/ brother of the Sultan of Bru- 
nei, stopping KPMG. the Big 
Five firm, helping investi- 
gate the troubled sultanate’s 
finances. Prince Jefri said 
* there was a danger KPMG. 
which had once been his per- 
sonal accountants, might 
inadvertently leak, informa- 
tion to its new clients In 
their investigation that was, 
he said, aimed at blaming 
him for missing funds. 

The Lords yesterday set 
out five tests that bad to be 
met when setting up Chinese 
walls: 

• Physical separation of 
departments . * including 
details such as not having 
the same canteen. 

• Education programmes 

for staff. - 

• strict rules.when it is felt 

right to cross the wall. 

• Policing bp compliance 
officers. ■ 

• Disciplinary sanctions. 
Christopher Grierson, of 


Lovell White Durrant, the 
law firm that represented 
Prince Jefri of Brunei, said: 
“This is a landmark ruling 
with profound implications 
for the way the City con- 
ducts its business.” 

“In effect be is saying that 
you can't make Chinese 
walls up as you go along - 
they have to be part of the 
business," said another law- 
yer tracking the case: 

The Law Lords said all 
professionals in such situa- 
tions bad the same strict 
duty to protect clients from 
any risk of a leak. “Effec- 
tively this is new law and 
moans that we have to make 
sure there is no risk at all in 
such situations in forensic 
departments,” said one 
senior executive at one of 
the Big Five accountancy 
firms. 

Lora MiHett said it was 
one thing to erect Chinese 
walls between audit, tax; 
corporate finance, and other 
de partmen ts in a large firm. 
“But it is quiet another to 
attempt to place an informa- 
tion barrier between mem- 
bers all of whom are drawn 
from the same department" 

He said it was especially ; 
difficult to erect barriers in 
litigation departments. 
“Forensic accountancy is. 
said to be an area in which 
new and unusual problem® 
frequently arise and part- 
. ners and managers are 
accustomed to share^ infor- 
mation and expertise." 

. ms comments are likely to 
lead to a wholesale review of 
the way in which forensic 
services, are provided by a 
wide range of professionals. 


By Cathy Newman h London 

Central Independent Tele- 
vision, an offshoot of Carlton 
Communications, has been 
fined a record £2m ($332m) 
by the Independent Televi- 
sion Commission watchdog 
over a mwaiMfy on drug- 
running broadcast two years 
ago. ... 

The ITC imposed- the pen- 
alty for “grave breaches” of 
its Programme Code in the 
documentary made by Carl- 
ton UK Productions: The 
fine, was only the second 
imposed on a commercial 
terrestrial broadcaster, and 
far exceeded the previous 
penalty of £500.000 levied on 
Granada in 1994. That 
reflected the "degree of 
deception of viewers” and 
the “unprecedented breach 
of compliance", Sir Robin 
EHffpqm . ITC riialwrurn, said 
yesterday. 

The watchdog said it had 
told the board of Carlton, 


which is one of the biggest 
TTV owners, that it had 
“seriously considered” short- 
ening Central’s licence. 

The documentary, broad- 
cast in the UK in October 
19 96. claimed to reveal 
a sew route for drug- 
running into the country. 
However, the ITC found evi- 
dence of a new heroin route 
"dojes not exist", and that 
so-called “drug-runners" 
we$e acting the parts and 
“heroin" shown was actually 
swfets. 

Nigel Walmsley, director 
for^broadcastmg at Carlton, 
said the ZTCs findings were 
“in line" with those from the 
independent panel estab- 
lished by tbe broadcaster 
when allegations about the 
programme -surfaced in a 
national newspaper. 

The ITC emphasised that 
the incident should not dis- 
courage broadcasters from 
producing "high quality doc- 
umentary programmes on 


international topics", but 
added that it would have “no 
hesitation" in shortening 
Central’s licence if similar 
errors wan made on other 
programmes. 

This week, Don Christo- 
pher, the man responsible 
for ensuring Carlton’s pro- 
grammes comply with the 
ITC’s programme, codes, 
resigned “as a matter of 
principle" following the pub- 
lication of the independent 
panel's report. All senior 
staff connected with the doc- 
umentary are no longer with 
tbe company, although Carl- 
ton has always emphasised 
their departure was not 
linked to allegations about 
the programme. 

• Jane Root, wbo is in 
charge of commissioning 
programmes from indepen- i 
dent producers at the BBC, 
has been appointed as the 
new controller of BBC2. She 
is the first woman controller 
of a BBC television channel 


Opera house drama reaches its final act 
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Good news at Covent Garden where the 
opera and ballet companies' funding has 
increased.. Antony Thoimcroft reports 

S igns of an rad to the son in which the two compa- 
long-nmmng saga" of the" mas wfiT'be performing In 
Royal Opera House in their new house, undergoing- 
Coyent Garden, London, a £214m modernisation, the 
emerged this week in- a care- subsidy rises appreciably, 
fully orchestrated burst of from £16m to £20m, with 
good news. more promised for 2001-02. 

• First, the Arts Council of There is a price to pay for 
FfriginwiT flnnnmnre-H suhst&n- this generosity: Mr Kaiser 
dal increases in its funding has pledged that most seat 
of the Royal Opera House prices in the new house will 
over the next three years, be reduced by at least 20 per 
Then. Michael Kaiser, the cent Tickets will be avail- 
house's .new executive direc- aide only through . the box 
tor, confirmed that music office. This' concession will 
director Bernard. Haitink ; consume- most of the extra 
had wtthflrawn his resigns.- subsidy, and is practicable 
tion. And, finally, be .only if corporate friends of 
announced that the Royal .. ;Covent Garden pay more for. 
Operawould perform at Sad 1 , their, access, 
ler’s Wells in Xahdon next . ' -In addition, the. Royal 
year after alL ■ Opera House must improve 

Gerry Robinson, Arts, its educational programme 
Comrcfl chaiman, raised the and widen its coverage 
grant to the Rqyal opera by . through more use of televi- 
11 per ednt next year torsion and the electronic 
£8.83m ($1 4.65m) while- the media. Workshops by. the 
Royal Ballet ' gets the same ’ Royal Ballet at the- new Stu- 
level of increase; to£-7i7m. _dip. Upstairs will Also be. 
In 200&01-, the first full sea- open to the public. 


Mr Kaiser, who arrived at 
Covent Garden last month 
from American Ballet Thea- 
tre with a reputation as a 
money-raiser, must also 
deliver, ensuring that the 
Royal Opera House brings in 
ElOOm of private money 
towards its redevelopment. 
. It has already raised £79m. 

The future of the Royal 
Opera' House was never 
really in question. The gov- 
ernment has given £78m in 
lottery money to the new 
- building; and London needs 
an opera house with an 
international reputation. 

“There is no douht we 
under-fund the opera and 
ballet in London," Mr Robin- 
son said. “With a new man- 
agement team at' Covent 
. Garden we want the Opera 
House to reopen an time and 
within budget and to pro- 
duce the best opera and bal- 
let in the world." 

To get the higher grant 
from the government the 
Royal Opera Bouse bad to 
win more flexible working 
agreements with trade 
unions for the new house. 
All the agreements have 


been concluded, but are not 
yet signed. 

'With the financial situa- 
tion clearer Mr Kaiser has 
been able to reinstate 10 per- 
formances by the Royal 
Opera of Paul Bunyan at 
Sadler's Wells next April. 
Placido Domingo, a good 
friend at Covent Garden, will 
give a Zarzuela concert at 
the Barbican on April 25. 

The broad outlines of the 
deal announced this week 
were probably sketched out 
almost a year ago when 
Chris Smith, chief culture 
minister, promised Sir Colin 
Southgate of EML tbe new . 
Covent Garden chairman. I 
extra money If he could sort | 
out tbe labour problems and, 
over time, eliminate the defi- 
cit, rising to a planned peak 
of £20m by March 2000. 

In the event the .unions, in 
particular the Royal Ballet, 
achieved a better deal from 
management than antici- 
pated, and the increase in 
subsidy is below the £30m a 
year Sir Cohn wanted. But 
the compromise contains 
enough for all involved to 
attempt to make it work. 


Railways 
'too old 
to fear 
systems 
bomb’ 


By Cbartes Batchelor, 

Transport Corespondent 

Rail passengers in Britain 
have little to fear from the 

millennium bomb because 

most of the signalling and 
control systems on Britain's 
rail network are so old they 
were installed before com- 
puters were in use. 

Travellers familiar with 
30-year old trains and mould- 
ering station waiting rooms 
will need little persuading of 
tbe antique condition of 
much of the railway. 

But official confirmation 
has come in the shape of a 
report by the Health & 
Safety Executive. "Tbe rail- 
way industry's vulnerability 
to year 2000 safety problems 
is low." the HSE's railway 
inspectors said. “Owing to 
the age of much of the rail- 
way infrastructure, the great 
majority of signalling 
systems do not employ com- \ 
puters or other programma- 
ble devices in a safety role." 

Most of the signals on the 
main line railway and Lon- : 
don Underground are con- 
trolled by mechanical or 
electromechanical technol- 
ogy, the inspectors said. 

Where more modern 
systems are in use. the soft- 
ware has been developed and 
tested according to strict 
rules designed to minimise 
the risk. Date-dependent 
functions and calendars 
have been excluded from 
these systems. 

Computers are used exten- 
sively in other rail systems 
but these are less safety- 
crlticaL The area of greatest 
concern is emergency signal- 
ling support systems. 

These are essentially com- 
munications systems using 
standard telecoms technol- 
ogy to tell drivers by voice 
messages to proceed, but 
they also provide contact 
with the emergency services. 

Their malfunction could 
contribute to an accident by 
wrongly connecting speakers 
but this would also require a 
breakdown of other proce- 
dures used by operators, the 
inspectors said. 

The systems that supply 
power to ventilation 
systems, ' air-conditioning 
and drainage pumps could 
be vulnerable to failure but 
their loss would not have 
immediate safety conse- 
quences. 

• The government has 
increased its funding for 
local authority transport 
schemes by 60 per cent to 
£L35m ($224ml in 1999-2000. 
The money will go to inte- 
grated programmes to 
improve facilities for pedes- 
trians, cyclists, buses and 
motorists. London has been 
allocated a further £27m for 
integrated transport mea- 
sures including an increase 
of £lm for the bus priority 
network and £500.000 for the 
cycle network. 

The increase in money for 
local transport schemes was 
welcomed by the Friends of 
the Earth and the Council 
for the Protection of Rural 
England. However, the 
CPRE said too much money 
was still tied up in commit- 
ments made by the previous 
government to road-related 
projects. 

The British Road Federa- 
tion said funding for all local _ 
transport including road and 
bridge maintenance had 
fallen from its peak in 
1993-94. 
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BCC1 COLLAPSE 

High Court rulings mean 
$100m for creditors 

Liquidators to the failed Bank of Credit and Commerce 
International said yesterday that about SI 00m had been 
made available to distribute to creditors following two rul- 
ings from the High Court in London. The court is consider- 
ing a number of actions involving former employees of 
BCCI. 

A judge ruled that those who had signed a release when 
made redundant by BCCI in 1990 could not pursue claims. 

This affects claims totalling £?5m (SI 24.5m) from 130 
employees. He also said £4m of staff loans to 690 
employees were not regulated by the Consumer Credit Act 
meaning the money could be reclaimed by the liquidators. 
The main action - which involves employees claiming that 
stigma attached to BCCI's collapse stopped them getting 
new jobs - Will be heard next year. Jim Kelly, London 

GENETICALLY MODIFIED CROPS 

US group faces prosecution 

The Health and Safety Executive announced yesterday that 
it intends to prosecute Monsanto, the US life sciences 
group, for releasing genetically modified oilseed rape at a 
test site tn north-east England. The HSE suit against Mon- 
santo and Perryfiefds Holdings is the first announced by 
the UK government tor breaching requirements intended to 
protect sunounding plants against cross-pollination of a 
GM crop. 

Monsanto said it would not contest the case. It said that 
the breach occurred when part ot a six mein- "pollen bor- 
der" was cut down by one of the contractors conducting 
the trial. “We don't have control over the trials. A third 
party conducts the trials for us," said the company. 

Friends of the Earth, the environmental lobbying group, 
which has previously criticised the government for “sham- 
bolic failures" in its monitoring of such tests, welcomed 
the decision. Rahul Jacob, London 


SURVEY OF SMALL BUSINESSES 

‘Unaware of euro launch’ 

Only a quarter of small and medium-sized businesses in 
the UK are aware that the single European currency is 
being launched on January 1, according to a survey 
released by Customs and Excise yesterday. The Customs 
said that only 13 per cent of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses had made preparations for dealing with the euro, 
which will be the common currency of 11 European coun- 
tries, although notes and coins will not enter circulation 
until 2003. 

“The euro is not just another currency but a new way of 
doing business," said John Moscrop, single currency pro- 
gramme manager for Customs. “Euro invoicing is arriving 
like a waterfall through UK industry." Many European cus- 
tomers or suppliers of UK companies will start invoicing in 
euros from January because, being in a single currency 
zone, they will not accept exposure to the sterling 
exchange rate, he said. Christo phe Jakubyszyn, London 


INWARD INVESTMENT 


French pharmaceutical project 

French pharmaceutical maker Sanofi is to invest £89m 
{$1 14.5m) over the next five years in modernising its fac- 
tory in Newcastle upon Tyne, north-east England. The 
project, which is receiving a £5.5m regional selective 
assistance grant from the UK government, will increase 
Sanofi’s capacity for production of its recently launched 
products Aprovei, for high blood pressure, and Plavix, for 
the prevention of heart attacks and strokes. The Newcastle 
factory. Sanofi’s sole UK manufacturing base, makes an hs 
dry form products sold in the UK and exports products to 
about 100 countries. Chris Tig he, Newcastle upon Tyne 


SOTHEBY’S AUCTION 


Titanic card fetches $24,000 

A postcard from the doomed liner Titanic written by a 
teenage passenger was sold at a Sothheby’s auction in 
London for £14,375 ($23,860) yesterday. It had been 
expected to make £600. Second-class passenger Edith 
Brown, 16. wrote the card, titled White Star Line RMS 
Titanic, to her stepsister in South Africa. The card was still 
in her pocket when the ship heading from England to the 
US sank on its maiden voyage in 1912. She survived by 
jumping into a lifeboat as it was being lowered into the 
water, disobeying the orders of a crewman who warned 
her she would “upset the balance”. 

The slightly water-stained card reads: “We are just sail- 
ing today by this boat for New York . . . 4,000 ton . . . EB.“ 
The card eventually reached its destination. It was bought 
yesterday by Thomas Rogers, the owner of a shipping ser- 
vices company in Belfast, the Northern Ireland city where 
the Titanic was built 
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Greenspan’s 
asset markets 


Tbe US stock market is 
preventing global recession. If 
05 consumers are to continue 
spending with vigour, equities 
may have to rise to yet more 
dizzying heights. This Is fright- 
eningly reminiscent of the polit- 
ical economy of the Japanese 
bubble of the late 1980s, on a 
global scale. For Alan Green- 
span's Federal Reserve it also 
creates horrible dile mmas . 

The latest Economic Outlook 
from the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment estimates a 4.7 per cent 
expansion in US private con- 
sumption in 1998, accompanied 
by an 8^ per cent increase in 
gross fixed investment The 
resulting 5 per cent increase in 
domestic demand offsets a dete- 
rioration zn the external bal- 
ance of 1.6 per cent or gross 
domestic product The result is 
GDP growth of 3.5 per cent and 
a boost to output in the rest of 
the world. 

Unfortunately, the US current 
account deficit cannot continue 
at 3 per cent of GDP indefi- 
nitely. Moreover, with equity 
markets fully recovered from 
the turbulence of August and 
September, valuations are once 
more at unprecedented levels. 

These high market valuations 
are driving the bnoyant US 
spending: because households 
feel richer, they save less; 
because corporations find their 
assets more valuable, they build 
new ones. Research at the Fed- 
eral Reserve suggests that the 
decline In US net private 
savings that lies behind the 
strong growth in domestic 
demand is largely explained by 
the increase in equity values. 

What lies behind the high 
prices of US equities? A part of 
the answer is the performance 
of the economy; another Is one 
and a half decades of bullish 
markets. But a big part must be 
the conviction that they are 
underwritten by the Fed in 
order to sustain the expansion 
in domestic demand. 

The most revealing indication 
was the Fed's decision to cot 
the federal Kinds rate three 
times - In late September, mid- 
October and again in mid- 
November - by a total of three 
quarters of a percentage point 
even though broad money con- 
tinued to expand strongly. This 
policy was aimed at the secu- 
rity markets: it worked. 

Asset price bubble 

A dose parallel is not hard to 
find. In the late 1980s the Japa- 
nese monetary authorities also 
encouraged an aggressive mon- 
etary expansion that fuelled an 
asset price bubble. This too was 


driven by the priority given to 
increasing domestic demand. 
The asset price inflation was, in 
effect, a solution, not a prob- 
lem. And, for a while, it 
worked. But it also left Japan 
with horrible withdrawal symp- 
toms. 


Supply the fix 

For the Federal Reserve similar 
dilemmas may well arise, as it 
seeks to sustain the growth in 
US demand. 

In view of what is happening 
in the world economy, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has to supply the 
fix. But it too must worry about 
the ultimat e fate of the Junky. 

Critics of the Fed argue that 
the dependence of both the US 
and world economies on these 
very strong asset markets is its 
fault. If it had not been willing 
to allow the “irrational exuber- 
ance", identified by Mr Green- 
span as far back as 1996, the 
balance of the economy would 
be far healthier today, they 
argue. Investors would have 
been better aware of the under- 
lying risks, and the shocks of 
the past year and a half would 
have been correspondingly 
smaller. Today, therefore, the 
Fed could have had its cheap 
money policy without worrying 
about what it was also doing to 
asset prices. 

The response is that a bubble 
is only ever obvious in retro- 
spect. Domestic inflationary 
pressures in tbe US have 
remained weak, and judging 
haw to prick an asset price bub- 
ble is impossibly difficult, if one 
is also determined not to desta- 
bilise the economy. For all 
these reasons, the Fled could 
only warn of the risks, as it did. 
It could also look at the implica- 
tions of asset price movements 
for domestic demand and infla- 
tion in framing its monetary 
policy, as it also did. 

This is a highly defensible 
point of view. But it has left the 
Fed with three big worries 
today. First, investors believe 
that in current circumstances, 
sustaining high asset prices is 
an implicit aim of monetary 
policy. Second, because they 
believe this, the risks they are 
prepared to assume are likely to 
grow - and grow. Third, it or 
when, the price adjustment ulti- 
mately happens, the Fed may 
find Itself trying to sustain 
demand in the teeth of a huge 
contrary wind 

Households that have lost a 
vast amount of paper wealth 
must save. Then monetary pol- 
icy may prove almost as ineffec- 
tive in the US as now in Japan. 
The parallel may seem Incon- 
ceivable today. AJas, it is not 


C ould Saddam Hussein 
be toppled? It has been 
□early eight years 
since the Gulf war 
coalition drove tbe Iraqi strong- 
man out of Kuwait and devas- 
tated his country. For most of 
that time, draconian United 
Nations sanctions have deprived 
him of $i20bn In oil income and 
set Iraq back decades. Yet after 
an thfa containment — and three 
US military strikes - getting rid 
of Mr SaMam by pounding the 
country has remained a hope 
rather than a probability. 

Now, after repeated crises in 
Iraq's relationship with the UN, 
tbe US seems to have come to the 
conclusion that another effort 
must be made to destabilise the 
regime and bring Mr Saddam 
down. Both President Bin Clinton 
and Tony Blair, the UK prime 
minister, have been talking about 
the desirability of a new regime 
in Baghdad. 

Bat how plausible is that? 
What are the sources of Mr Sad- 
dam's power that would have to 
be overcome? 

His survival can be ascribed to 
domestic factors as much as to 
the political gains he has won by 
taking advantage of the incoher- 
ence of western policy since the 
Gulf war. 

The most striking domestic 
expression of his power is a per- 
sonality colt so excessive and 
badly staged that it often gives 
Iraqis the sense of living in some 
kind of a force. 

They only need to look up in 
public to find Mr Saddam watch- 
ing over them. At a chicken form, 
he is dressed as a chittiran farmer. 
At a fire station, his portrait, 
which can be the size of a bund- 
ing, shows him as a fire fighter. 
His sayings, mostly simplistic 
revolutionary banter, are plas- 
tered in schools, hospitals or 
street signs, where he cautions 
drivers, for example, that “thsci- 
pttne begins on the road and raids 
in battle". 

This farcical veneer is a source 
of private jokes in Baghdad may 
well make some outsiders think 
tiie regime might be vulnerable. 
Underlying it, however, is a 
shrewd and ruthless rule that' 
has ensured tor tbe past 30 years 
that it is Mr Saddam who gets 
the last laugh. 

Internally, his rule relies on a 
centralised command run by a 
largely Sunni Moslem inner cir- 
cle drawn mostly from the Iraqi 
president’s home town of Ukrit 
north of Baghdad, and a group of 
loyal Ba’ath party subjects who 
have been companions for 
decades. 

One son, Qusay, is the key fig- 
ure in supervising the armed and 
security forces. ‘Another, the 
homicidal Uday, oversees the 
smuggling network which, under 
sanctions, has given Mr Saddam 
a Ignited but essential source of 
income. 

It is assumed that any attempt 
to topple Mr Saddam would come 
from within the Inner group. But 
its members (aside from his 
immediate family) have learned 
from past experience that any 
hint of conspiracy is met with 
violent reprisal. 

The armed forces, from where 
another potential threat to Mr 
Saddam could come, have been 
divided into various groups with 
different reporting lines. Accord- 
ing to Jane’s Defence Weekly, 
there are ( apart from the Iraqi 


MAN IN THE NEWS SADDAM HUSSEIN' 
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As Operation Desert Fox continues against Saddam 
Hussein, Roula Khalaf asks how vulnerable he might be 



Personality cult: Wherever Iraqis took, he looks back at them 


army), three important groups, 
the Special Republican Guard, 
the Republican Guard and Feda- 
yeen Saddam. They all report 
directly to the presidential palace 
rather than the ministry of 
defence and are charged with 
guarding Mr Saddam and his 
entourage. 

, Decimating the three instttu- 
ttohshas always been an ijnpqfr’ 
taut goal of US aerial bombard- 
ment. But Mr Saddam may, as on 
previous occasions, have dis- 
persed them enough to ensure 
their partial survival. 

Iraq's many intelligence ser- 
vices, meanwhile, have the task 
of ehm mating any sign of opposi- 
tion to Mr Saddam, but they also 
work to keep checks on each 
other. They are closely monitored 
by special bureaux, specifically 
set up to ensure that the intelli- 
gence community stays in line. 

The Ba'ath party, although 


stripped of any real power, is 
used by Mr Saddam to maintain a 
basic level of indoctrination. The 
• party penetrates society so 
deeply that It has offices in 
schools and universities, where it 
preaches loyalty to Mr Saddam 
and a radical pan-Arabism that is 
a throwback to the Middle East 
of th^ 1960s. : 

; N Tht? Jra^.leader, however, has 
not relied on fear and paranoia 
alone to protect his regime. Clan 
members. Ba’ath party loyalists 
and security forces are part of a 
selective system of patronage, 
which the US has long hoped 
would erode under sanctions and 
encourage the inner circle to 
rebel. 

Yet Mr Saddam has managed 
to draw on hidden assets and sev- 
eral hundred million dollars 
earned yearly from smuggling to 
keep the elite from turning 
against him. Indeed, many of 


Magnum 

them, including influential tribes 
and security forces, are directly 
engaged in the smuggling. Para- 
doxically, the fortunes accumu- 
lated have increased' their stake 
in keeping Mr Saddam '.in 
place. 

Moreover, Mr Saddam -has 
gained advantage from Iraq’s eth- 
nic and sectarian make-up. He. is 
a Sunni jrtosjesv More than half 
the population is made up of 
Shias who are largely excluded 
from power. The Kurds in the 
north have always fought for 
autonomy. A strong Sunni rule is 
therefore seen as the safest way 
to keep Iraq together. This has in 
tbe past been a big factor behind 
the west and the Arab world's 
reluctance to push for a change 
of government in Baghdad. 

Mr Saddam has also proved 
skilful in pyp tof Un g the divisions 
of the Iraqi opposition, made up 
of no less than 70 different dissi- 


dent groups operating in exile. 
As one Baghdad diplomat puts It. 
“when two of them are conspir- 
ing, there is always a third run- 
ning to tell Baghdad”. 

Some Shia armed groups peri- 
odically fire at party officials on 
the road from Baghdad to the 
southern port of Basra; foreign 
envoys in the Iraqi capital are 
advised to avoid driving along 
the route after dark. But diplo- 
mats insist these are isolated 
incidents- "The desert In Iraq is 
difficult for guerrilla warfare," 
says one diplomat "Without out- 
side help. Saddam will decimate 
these groups.” 

The west’s inability to organise 
an effective opposition and com- 
mit itself to assisting it. has been 
one of Mr Saddam's strong cards. 
But it is hardly the only western 
policy difficulty he has exploited. 

Consider how he has manipu- 
lated the comprehensive eco- 
nomic embargo. The sanctions 
have stopped Mr . Saddam from 
indulging his obsession with 
building Iraq into a regional mili- 
tary power. But as US and UK 
leaders insist, they have not pre- 
vented him from holding on to an 
arsenal, of deadly weapons, an 
iwwitial tool to mai n tain in g the 
aura of fear at home. 

Instead, the sanctions 
destroyed Iraq’s economy and 
im po verished a middle-class that 
might have formed the basis of 
an organised opposition, span- 
ning Iraq’s ethnic and sectarian 
map. 

This leads some UN diplomats 
to predict that the chances of 
toppling Mr Saddam would 
increase if sanctions were to be 
lifted, since the rebuilding of 
Iraq's economy would place enor- 
mous strain on the regime. This 
would also prevent him from 
blaming the country's woes on 
the US or the UN. 

For another unfortunate 
by-product of the sanctions pol- 
icy has been Mr Saddam's ability 
to deflect criticism at home for 
Iraq's fate. Tbe suffering of Iraqi 
children has raised sympathy in 
the Arab world, which also holds 
the international community as 
responsible as the Iraqi leader. 

Furthermore, as the Russian 
and Chinese opposition to the US 
military operation this jneek has 
hi g hli g hted, the sanctions have 
split the UN security council and 
shattered any notion of a united 
western policy towards Iraq. 

Mr Saddam's internal hold on 
power and political manoeu- 
vring^ clearly do not provide him 
with longterm security nor guar- 
antee hls regime’s stability. For 
now, however, the real fear in 
Baghdad is not that he might be 
dislodged from power. It is that 
the US and UK raids , will foel a 
state of chaos and encourage dis- 
parate groups or deprived indi- 
viduals to venture into a disor- 
ganised uprising. 

■■■ The chanCes.of this eventually 
briogng a. change of government 
in Baghdad, however, is as'likely 
as the prospect of Mr Saddam 
lashing out against his people in 
another bloodbath. 

To many Iraqis’ chagrin, they 
have no choice but to contem- 
plate tbe idea that the day after 
Operation Desert Fox, Mr Sad- 
dam’s perverse portraits and sur- 

.viving monuments will remind 
them that he remains omnipres- 
ent in their lives. And that he 
has staged yet another tragic 
force on them and on the US. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Happy indulging 
pleasurable vices 

From Mr Matthew Johnston. 

Sir, After reading Joe Rogaly’s 
article on the evils of tobacco 
manufacturing (“The consciences 
that go up in smoke", December 
5-6), I was struck by an Important 
omission. He neglects to consider 
that some individuals are happy 
to exchange longevity for imme- 
diate pleasure. In fact, most 
people are prepared to sacrifice 
some degree of health in order to 
satisfy a pleasurable vice, which 
is why tobacco, alcohol and fast 
food will always be with us. 

If Mr Rogaly is sincere about 
understanding tobacco use from 
the libertarian mode, perhaps he 
should read For Your Own Good 
by Jacob Sullum. It will help him 
understand that good health is 
not an absolute, but the freedom 
to peacefully seek out pleasure 
must be, 

t would also add that anyone 
concerned with freedom should 
not tempt politicians with prohi- 
bitionist ideas in regard to 
tobacco advertising. In Canada, 
the government is pursuing a 
complete ban on tobacco adver- 
tising. Tbe debate in parliament 
is tempered only by a five-year 
phase in policy intended to allow 
the organisers of sporting and 
cultural events time to find alter- 
native advertising revenue. 

Well-respected opinion-makers 
such as Mr Rogaly give strength 
to this attack on freedom of 
expression with their vilification 
of tobacco producers. 

Matthew Johnston, 

House of Commons, 

610 Confederation Building, 
Ottawa. Ontario K1A OA6, 
Canada 


Labour mobility a vital reason to defer Emu 


From H A Christie. 

Sir, Brian Reading (“Discor- 
dant notes when harmony is out 
of tune", December 5-6) high- 
lighted that the single currency 
should be delayed until demo- 
graphic trends in Europe are in 
harmony. Labour mobility is 
another vital factor in favour of a 
deferral. 

The US accommodates regional 
downturns through, mainly, 
labour mobility and, partly, a pri- 
cing adjustment to local 
resources - lower wages and 
property prices. This mobility is 
the consequence of a relatively 
young population, a fairly uni- 
form language and education sys- 
tem, a comprehensive air trans- 
port infrastructure, and elastic 
property markets. 


It may be 10-15 years before 
greater cultural integration and 
an improved regional air trans- 
port system provide sufficient 
labour mobility in Europe. In the 
meantime, the single currency 
will result in significant pain for 
communities which suffer an eco- 
nomic downturn. 

For instance, the effects of eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
should be quickly seen in Eire, 
where instead of interest rates of 
8Jj per cent and a high exchange 
rate to cool Its buoyant economy, 
the country is about to experi- 
ence rates of 3 per cent with high 
house price and wage Inflation, 
followed by a sharp decline in 
competitiveness. 

This is good news for those 
with the wherewithal to profit 


from the short-term boom; more 
uncomfortable, however, in two 
to four years’ time for families 
caught by the consequences: loss 
of local employment to low wage 
areas, over-priced housing, and 
no adjustment mechanism via 
the exchange rate. The parents 
will face three options: substan- 
tially lower wages, long-term 
unemployment or the grim pros- 
pect of commuting to work in 
continental Europe. 

Unless the single currency is 
preceded by cultural integration, 
the enormous and Inequitable 
burden on certain communities 
could produce a destructive and 
fatal nationalistic backlash. 

R_A. Christie, 

32 Savfle Row, London WX, UK 


‘Ghost’ of Club of Rome still Can this be the 
walks, with a change of views same Mr Blair? 


From Mr Patrick Fuss. 

Sir. I disagree with your leader 
regarding statements made by 
the Club of Rome in the 1970s 
("Oiling the wheels of deflation" 
(December 12-13). It is correct 
that the knowledge about oil 
resources has increased since 
then, especially as the break- 
down of the former eastern bloc 
has established access to 
resources there. Many western 
companies have taken the oppor- 
tunity to exploit fields in this 
region at prices below normal. 
Nevertheless, it is known that 
resources are limited, although 
the "limit" cannot be precisely 
estimated yet 

The Club of Rome has chang ed 
its views since the initial state- 


ment in the 1970s. The overall 
statement still focuses an "limits 
of growth", but from a different 
point of view. To my understand- 
ing the Untifing factors are not 
decreasing resources but exploi- 
tation of the environment in gen- 
eraL Your call to compensate the 
low prices by increasing taxes in 
order to prevent damage to the 
environment is exactly what is in 
discussi o n at present as "environ- 
mental" or “energy taxes". 

Fortunately, the ghost of the 
dob of Same has not been laid 
to rest - it is living, even in your 


Patrick Fuss, 

Jobann-GutenbergrStrasse 5, 
61273 Wehrheitn. Germany 


From J. P. KingetL 

Sir; Why is it ho surprise to 
find Tony Blair warning Euro- 
pean Union leaders that “the 
replacement for duty ; free Is 
unworkable and should be 
suspended until new arrange- 
ments are worked out"? 

Is this the same Tony Blair 
who cannot even wait for . a 
Royal Commission on the House 
of Lords to be set np before 
getting rid of tbe present 
chamber? 

What price credibility now, Mr 
Blair? 

J.P.Kingett, 

104 Hinton Wood Avenue, 
Christchurch, 

Dorset BH23 SAL, UK 
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Between 
Iraq and a 
hard place 

Gerard Baker on the decline of 
bipartisanship in US politics 
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I t would be an extraor dinar y 
act to impeach a 
commander-in-chief while 
his troops are risking their 
lives. But that is what is likely to 
happen. As American forces con- 
tinue their attacks on Iraq, their 
representatives in Washington 
are today preparing to vote to 
impeach President Bin Clinton, 
and send him for trial In the 
Senate, charged with high crimes 
and misdemeanours. 

To Democrats the action is out- 
rageously unpatriotic - almost 
calculated to give succour to Sad- 
dam Hussein, almost an act of 
treason. But the greater signifi- 
cance of this week’s tumultuous 
events is what they say about the 
damage done to the American 
political system. Hje credibility 
of a president and the authority 
of a Congress have both been put 
on the line this week - and it is 
not dear whether either win sur- 
vive it 

The television pictures caught 
the extraordinary juxtaposition 
yesterday better than any rheto- 
ric. Every so often the screen 
divided to carry pictures of explo- 
sions over Iraq or American war- 
planes taking off from aircraft 
carriers in one box, and Republi- 
can members of the House deliv- 
ering their philippics against the 
president in another. 

As some members pointed out, 
the spectacle was not so unprece- 
dented. In 1974 Congress moved 
ahead with the impeachment of 
Richard Nixon, even as American 
troops faced far greater danger in 
their continuing war in Vie tnam. 
And while Democrats fretted that 
it would send Lhe wrong signal to 
America's enemies, others said it 
surely captured the essence of 
American democracy. The consti- 
tutional process must go forward 
- the president must answer like 
any citizen for his alleged crimes, 
even while he is conducting a 
war. 

But there was no disguising 
the brutal reality that this week's 
remarkable events laid bare. The 
presidency of Bill Clinton is now 
entangled in a crisis of his own 


credibility. This was the week 
that saw traditional bipartisan 
support for a president's orders 
for a military strike disintegrate. 
Trent Lott, the Senate majority 
leader, was not alone in express- 
ing bis outrage at the timing of 
the decision to bomb Iraq - id 
hours before the scheduled start 
of the impeachment debate. A 
large number . of Republicans 
Inside and outside Congress pri- 
vately expressed similar reserva- 
tions. Five House members even 
voted against ah anodyne biparti- 
san resolution backing the use of 
force against Saddam Hussein. 
One former Republican secretary 
of state said the timing of 
the attack "stinks to high' 
heaven". 

But the problem of the presi- 
dent's credibility goes well 
beyond the extreme views of 
those fanatically anti-Clinton 
Republicans who suspect a Wag 
the Dog scenario - a reference to 
the film in which a president 
invehts a phony foreign war to 
distract attention from a sex 
scandal. The events of the last' 
week are thu cuhnina don erf a 
mounting distrust that tiaw built 
up over the past few years 
between Mr Clinton’s administra- 
tion and his political opponents. 
Whoever is responsible, the dis- 
trust diminishas the president's 
authority to act 

To Mr Clinton's supporters, the 
problem is not really with the 
president’s own credibility or his 
legitimacy to govern. They point 
out that he still enjoys over- 
whelming popular support The 
public, by a large margin, does 
not want to see him impeached 
and stand trial in the Senate over 
the Monica Lewinsky affair. Pdls 
this week suggested the people 
rejected outright any notion that 
the war on Iraq was begun for 
reasons- of domestic political 
convenience. 

Democrats say the problem is 
that the. acrid spirit of partisan- 
ship in Congress has become so 

extreme that it is wnriermining 
the basic consensus on which 
American government works. 



No compassion 
in the Senate 

Mark Suzman on the man in command of President Clinton's fate 


H e is the man who said 
Michel Camdessus 
should resign as head 
of the International 
Monetary Fund because he was 
“a socialist from France”. He 
believes homosexuality is a "sin”. 
'But this week Trent Lott, the 
majority leader of the US Senate, 
may have gone too far, even by 
his . own outspoken standards, 
when he criticised a foreign mili- 
tary operation even before Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton had formally 
announced the air strikes against 
Iraq on Wednesday. 

Mr Lott said he could not 
support military action "at this 
time". “Both the tirntog and the 
policy are subject to question," 
he asserted. 

This is not because the Repub- 
lican senator opposes bombing. 
Indeed, he is a well-known hawk 
on Iraq. The issue Is one of tim- 
ing; Operation Desert Fox came 
less than 24 hours before Con- 
gress was due to begin a debate 
on impeachment. 

Mr Lott’s comments were 
unprecedented. Not only did he 
preempt the president He also 
violated one of the oldest unwrit- 
ten rules erf Washington politics; 
that political partisanship "stops 
at the water’s edge”. 

."I think a lot of people were 
genuinely shocked by Lott’s 
statement even after everything 
that’s happened,” says one for- 
mer White House aide. 

Since the resignation of Newt 
Gingrich as House speaker, Mr 
Lott has become the most impor- 
tant Republican in Congress. Bob 
Livingston, Mr Gingrich’s succes- 
sor, has his own peccadilloes to 
atone for, and in any case is con- 
sidered too inexperienced to lead 
the Republicans in Congress. So 
it has fallen to Mr Lott to take 
charge of the party's policy 
agenda and oversee preparations 
for the next stage of the impeach- 
ment saga. 

There is irony in this. Back in 
1974, as the youngest member of 
the House Judiciary committee, 
Mr Lott was one of the few 
congressmen who sided with 
Richard Nixon in the Watergate 
affair, opposing the articles of 
impeachment that triggered the 
president's resignation. 

This time.. Mr Lott is showing 
no mercy. The majority leader 
has Indicated that Mr Clinton 
win face the ignominy of a Sen- 


COntonc entangled in a granm crisis of his own cradiMBty 


Eight years ago. when the Senate 
debated whether to authorise the 
use of force for the first Gulf war, 
the vote was as close as it could 
have been. The resolution back- 
ing force passed by one vote. But 
once hostilities began, Democrats 
point out that they rallied behind 
President George Bush, whatever 
their reservations. 

The polarisation of American 
-politics, driven by demographic 
and other factors, maarm consen- 
sus is becoming harder to reach 
by the day. 

Republicans are so consumed 
with hatred for Mr Clinton that 
they would even go so far as 
to undermine his role as 
commander-in-chief. Democrats 
say. "What happened this week 
was a mass surrender by the few 
remaining moderates in the 
Republican party to the extreme 
right wing,” said one White 
House offidaL 

The irony, of course, is that Mr 
Clinton won election in 1992 as a 
-moderate Democrat Most of his 
administration’s successes have 
owed more to his ability to forge 
a coalition with moderate Repub- 
licans - on trade, welfare reform, 
the minimum wage, balancing 
the budget - that they have to 
his relationship with partisan 
Democrats. 

The White House hopes that 
when, as seemed certain yester- 
day, Mr Clinton's fate came 
before the Senate, the more 


moderate Republican senators 
would help find ways of rebuild- 
ing bridges between the adminis- 
tration and the Congress. 

But that may still be difficult 
For all the' Democrats' com- 
plaints about partisanship, there 
Is a genuine problem with Mr 
Clinton’s ability to govern in the 
fevered circumstances of the 
moment The president is in such 
extreme jeopardy because he lied. 
Whether the lie constituted an 
impeachable offence is open to 
question. But even moderate 
Republicans, who wanted to 
avoid impeachment were uncom- 
fortable at the prospect erf letting 
off a man who had bed under 
rmth in civil court, in criminal 
court and in public. 

Worse stflL in their view, the 
refusal to acknowledge that lie 
and to atone for it means the 
lying in effect continues. The 
White House has, since the mid- 
term elections, seemed to have 
adopted the view that Mr Clinton 
is exonerated by his popularity. 
It is this entrenched mendacity 
that, for Republicans makes it so 
hard to accept what the president 
says about anything - even a jus- 
tification for war. 

"In this holiday season, we in 
our country . . . ought to practise 
reconciliation,” said Hillary Clin- 
ton yesterday. But if a war can- 
not induce such, a reconciliation, 
the country must be wondering, 
what will? 






ate trial if, as expected, the US 
House of Representatives votes to 
impeach the. president. “There 
won’t be any dealmaking, " he 
said. 

It is surprising, at first glance, 
that it should be Mr Lott who has 
caused relations between Con- 
gressional Republicans and the 
Clinton White House to rearb 
their nadir. In contrast to Mr 
Gingrich, so fiercely ideological 
and unpredictable, the impecca- 
bly organised Mr Lott had always 
appeared more pragmatic - pre- 
pared to take a stand on key 
issues, but preferring to work 
behind the scenes as a consensus 
builder. 

In reality. Mr Lott has always 
had more in common with Mr 
Gingrich than with the relatively 
moderate Bob Dole, his predeces- 
sor as majority leader. 

Mr Lott personifies the Old 
South; he was bom in Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi, in 1941. the 
son of a shipyard worker and a 
schoolteacher, and he has never 
been anything other than a con- 
servative. 

He has not distinguished him- 
self as a leader of the Senate, 
although he has courted notori- 
ety rather than feme through his 
outspoken opinions. Many right- 
wing Republicans feel he has not 
pushed hard enough on issues 
such as tax cuts, while Demo- 
crats criticise him for excessive 
partisanship. He is a boring 
speaker, prefers to surrender the 
limelight to more junior col- 
leagues, and is not regarded as 


THE CRISIS OF GLOBAL 
CAPITAUSM (OPEN 
SOOE[YjmAN»g) 

GeorgeSorce 

Published in the US by Person 
Price $26.00 


With financial crises 
abounding and questions 
being asked about just 
exactly what we think we 
are doing, there seems no 
better time than now to take 
a dramatic contrarian intel- 
lectual position. Markets are 
the enemy, regulate the 
beast, people first, and 
down with unfettered capi- 
talism! 

George Soros writes: “I 
wonder if you would be read- 
ing this book if I had not 
gained a reputation as a 
financial wizard?" Indeed. 
But even so, anyone looking 
for trading advice will be 
deeply disappointed: they 
would find more in the Bible 
or any How-To book. If you 
are thinking of a Christmas 
gift, this one would be for 
your mother-in-law. 

A reader new to the 
writing of Mr Soros will 
be baffled. The argument 


ranges freely, unconstrained 
by conventional discipline. 
One minute he writes about 
the pathology of financial 
crises, the next about a 
new role for the United 
Nations. 

First comes aclose-to) of 
the Russian collapse, than 
he announces the forthcom- 
ing demise of capitalism 
(very soon, somewhat later, 
or perhaps not). He ranges 
from a critique of economics 
to an inquiry Into the organ- 
ising principles of a moral 
society, with capital controls 
thrown ini - ’ - . 

The basic theme is that 
financial crises and social 
dislocation everywhere por- 
tend the possibility of a col- 
lapse of market capitalism 
and "the open society” (one 
capable of infinite improve- 
ment). The broad undercur- 
rent is of doom and alien- 
ation. 

"The institutions of repre- 
sentative democracy that for 
so long have functioned well 
in the United States, much 
of Europe, and elsewhere, 
have become endangered, 
and civic virtue, once lost, is 
difficult to recapture," Mr 
Soros writes. "... substitu- 
tion of monetary values for 
aS values, is pushing society 
towards a dangerous disequi- 
librium.” 


A model of confusion 

Soros lacks the clarity of thought for his vast agenda, says Rudiger Dombush 


presidential material. (He says he 
Is not interested in the job any- 
way.) 

"[Lott’s] been caught between 
radicals in the House and moder- 
ates in the Senate, which has 
made it difficult for him to do 
anything substantive." observes 
one Republican political adviser. 
“But he hasn’t helped bis own 
case with some of his tactics and 
statements.” 

Largely as a result, Mr Lott's 
national profile is low. In a 
recent survey, two-thirds of the 
public could not identify him. 

That may be about to change. 
Although William Rehnquist. 
chief justice of the Supreme 
court, will preside over the antic- 
ipated impeachment trial in the 
Senate, many Republicans will be 
looking to Mr Lott fur leadership 
as the scandal moves into its 
next phase. 

Can Mr Loll rise to the occa- 
sion 7 

He must bo aware that a trial 
of the president in the Senate 
could be the defining moment or 
bis career. The trial cuuid last for 
as long as a year, and paralyse 
the workings of Congress for 
most of that time. But given that 
a conviction - which requires the 
backing of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate - is regarded as highly 
unlikely, many politicians are 
urging Mr Lott to agree to an 
alternative, such as a vote of cen- 
sure and a fine proposed by Mr 
Dole earlier this week. 

The Senate leader shows no 
signs of giving in to his entire, 
including those of a more practi- 
cal bent in the Republican party. 
He predicts a trial need take only 
be tween “three days and three 
weeks". 

It could, of course, take much 
longer than that, but the possibil- 
ity of mollifying Mr Lott is fading 
by the hour. For many months 
now, Mr Lott has argued that Mr 
Clinton forfeited his moral 
authority as a result of the Lew- 
insky scandal. 

The imminence of the impeach- 
ment vote has suddenly trans- 
formed the lacklustre Mr Lott 
into the most powerful Republi- 
can In the land. But the timing of 
military action against Iraq 
appears to have dashed whatever' 
lingering hopes the White House 
may have had of persuading the 
Senate leader to save the 
embattled president 
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We are tearing our world 
apart in finance and in poli- 
tics; let good people stand Tip 
and get together to create a 
better society. This vast 
agenda would be. too ambi- 
tious for the most brilliant 
thinker, let alone for Mr 
Soros, who is not gifted with 
clarity of thought or a 
golden pen. 

The book Is in three parts: 
a conceptual framework, a 
discussion, of the current 
state of world finance, and 
an agenda for an open soci- 
ety. The first part is a 
rehash of Mr Soros’s 1994 
book. Alchemy of Finance, 
and it has not improved 
sinbe. The central part deals 
with the emerging market 
crisis, and is well worth 
reading, in particular the 
Incisive criticism of the 
International Monetary 
Fund.. The concluding part 
offers a sanctimonious elabo- 
ration of the notion that 
markets undermine intrinsic 
values. 

Like Einstein, who took 
pride in having failed high 
school, Mr Soros makes 


much of not keeping up with 
financial economics. He tells 
us his own financial success 
shows that financial econom- 
ics is useless. 

His offensive comments 
about Nobel laureates Mer- 
ton and Scholes - whose role 
in Long-Term Capital Man- 
agement, the troubled US 
hedge fund, illustrates, 
according to Mr Soros, the 
uselessness of financial eco- 
nomics - are plain mean. 
The comments resonate 
poorly in his catechism for a 
better society. Bnongh said. 
Mr Soros has no clue about 
what is done in financial 
economics research, and bis 
raroblings on this subject are 
at best an incoherent rendi- 
tion of some common 
themes. 

Mr Sana’s theory of boom/' 
bust comes closest to a user 
guide oh when to buy and 
when to run for cover. An 
elaborate dissection (p.52) 
offers eight identifiable 
Plants , from th« early dis- 
covery of an investment 
hypothesis to its 
maturing, the challenge, the 


acceleration, the moment of 
truth, hanging on beyond 
belief, the downturn and the 
crash. 

But beware of trying to 
apply this theory to the cur- 
rent cycle. A few chapters 
later, a new model comes up 
that "differs from, the origi- 
nal boom/bust model, mainly 
in the complexity of its bust 
portion . ... The length of the 
bust bears testimony to the 
complexity of the global 
capitalist system.” 

Then we learn: “Models 
ought not to be taken too 
literally. There is nothing 
determinate about the 
course of history." So much 
for advice on when to sell 
and the creative use of hind - 
sight. 

Soros is most interesting 
in his analysis of the Asian 
crisis, the Russian collapse 
and the failure of the IMF. 
His account of what went 
wrong is to the point, lively 
and informative. 

The IMF. be says, should 
have restructured Russia’s 
debt rather than finance cap- 
ital flight with inadequate 


funds, only to trigger a col- 
lapse of both debt and cur- 
rency. He is right, too. in 
having argued at the time 
for a currency hoard in Rus- 
sia. The IMF did not have 
the guts to go along with 
this, and therefore failed. 
What went wrong in Russia 
then is being repeated now 
in Brazil- 

The systemic reforms pro- 
posed here - an interna- 
tional credit insurance 
agency, capital controls, 
massive injections of liquid- 
ity for economies in trouble 
- are either grand or ques- 
tionable. 

One is more inclined to 
favour the suggestion of the 
Bank for International Set- 
tlements that countries 
should negotiate debt cove- 
nants that include a 
contingency-based lengthen- 
ing of maturities. It would 
solve the problem of capital 
flight while maintaining a 
market-based orientation, 
and it could be done tomor- 
row. Equally interesting is 
Argentina's solution of off- 
shore credit lines. 
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O utside the 

entrance to FAO 
Schwarz. New 
York’s biggest toy 
store, a crimson rope snakes 
its way along the sidewalk to 

. keep the frenzied queues erf 

Christmas shoppers in Hue. 

There is just one problem. 

This year, there ls.no one 
behind it. 

. Something is amiss in 
toy laud. Consumer spending 
is at record levels: yet this 
week, the biggest US toy ■ 
maker, Mattel, warned of a 
drastic shortfall in sales and 
profits in the fourth quarter, 
saying orders had come "to 'a 
screeching halt" - 
Mattel's troubles, it turns 
out, are symptomatic of a . 
deeper malaise. According to 
NPD, a New York market 
research firm, US toy sales 
are set to end the year 2 per • 

cent below last year’s levels - 
- the first time they have 
alien in years-. 

A clue to what is going on 

lies in Mattel's other 
■ announcement this weelc 
that It had agreed to buy 
The Learning Company, the 
biggest US maker, of 

educational computer 
software, for $3Sbn. 

jm Barad, Mattel’s 

chairman and chief 

executive; said the company 


Toys were us 


America’s largest toy maker says it wants to be ‘a global children’s products 
company’. Richard Tomkins explains what’s happening in playland 


was sot losing faith in 
Barbie or its other 
traditional toys. But the 
time had came to diversify, 
transforming Mattel from a 
toy maker to “a global 
children's pro du cts 
company". 

Mattel's move reflects the 
uncomfortable reality that, 
the market for traditional 
children's toys has matured. 
In spite ofthe annual craze ' 
for “must-have" products, 
such as Tickle Me Elmo or 
Furby, overall sales have 
been growing by no more 
than 3 to 5 per cent a year, 
even when tunes are good. 

In me sense, this is 
counter-intuitive. Though 
the birth rate is declining, 
grandparents are richer, and 
living longer, than ever: and. 
rising divorce rates mean 
children are often part of 
more than one family, 
wilaTgfrng fhff n nrnhw rvP 

potential toy donors. 

Yet the sad feet is that, for 
many children, toy s are 
losing their magic. It is a 


syndrome described by the 
Toy Manufacturers of 
America, an industry body, 
as "kids getting Older 
younger”. 

“What we are seeing is a 
campressioh of the time that 
one is allowed to be a young 
child," says David Miller, the 
association's president 

'“Take the Barbie example. 
Children used to get their 
first Barbie at age five and 
play with it until they were 
nine. Today they probably 
get their first Barbie at three 
or four and play with it until 
they’re six or seven, then go 
on to something more 
sophisticated - a video 
game, or a Tamagotchi 
electronic pet.” 

Gene GfUigan, executive 
editor of Playthings, a trade 
magazine, says: “We’re 
seeing this especially in the 
action figure category. The 
I perfect age for playing with 
| action figures used to be 
, eight, to 11. But boys of that 
age are now spending more 
and more time on the 


computer, and that's cutting 
into the time they spend 
playing with toys." 

The figures tell the story. 
While retail toy sales are 
expected to dedine from 
S203bn to less than $20bn 
this year, sales of video 
games are soaring: NPD 
expects the figure to rise 
nearly 20 per cent to about 
$6bn. Sales of educational 
and entertainment software 
for computers are also rising 
rapidly. NPD expects 
volumes to rise by 10 to 15 
per cent this year, so even 
after recent fells in software 
< prices, sales are expected to 
rise by 5 to 7 per cent to 
more than SLSbn. 

Dr Richard Chase, a 
research physician at the 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine and 
president of the New 
York-based Child Growth & 
Development Corporation, 
says one reason why 

children are growing up 
mare quickly is they spend 
less time with their parents. 




Soros: broad undercurrent of doom and alienation Reuters 

Unfettered capitalism has philanthropist: otherwise he 
many cutting-edge critics, would Just be another rich. 
Social improvement has self-important bore, 
many worthy champions. Mr The author is Ford Professor 
Soros is not interesting on of Economics and Interna- 
either theme. Thank God he rioncrZ Management at the 
is an unselfish, generous. Massachusetts Institute of 
and genuinely creative Technology 


interesting than most of 
their experiences with toys. - ' 
he says. “And of course, 
television is on that 
continuum, as well.” 

Thus, ever)* company in 
the toy business is having to 
consider where its future 
lies. Mattel and Hasbro are 
both moving further into the 
software business: Mattel 
through its acquisition of 
The Learning Company and 
Hasbro through its recent 
purchases of Microprose and 
Tiger Electronics. Barbie • 
already has her own website 
- ivicu\barbie.cam - and 
Monopoly is available on 
CD-Rom. 

Perhaps it is too soon to 
kiss the teddy bear goodbye. 
“I don’t think love objects 
have changed at all," says 
Mr Miller of the Toy 
Manufacturers of America. 
“Plush toys and other 
low-tech toys are going to 
stay around. They are still 
part of growing up” 

Yet even now, the US is a 
country where children as 
young as four spend hours a 
day on home computers, 
encouraged by technophlle 
parents. It may only be a 
question of time before 
Teddy is downloaded into an 
in-cot terminal and cuddled 
with a click of the mouse. 


“Changes in the famil y 

and changes in society have 
left children more to their 
own devices than was the 
case 20 years ago, when 
parents used to shape those 
out-of-school environments 
more than they do now. 
That's tended to encourage 
children to become both 
more independent, and more 
dependent on each other,” 

Dr Chase says. 

Meanwhile, social 
pressures on children have 
reflected wider cultural 
changes towards a society In 
which information and 
communication technologies 
are playing an ever larger . 
role in the lives of adults - 
changes now being mirrored 
in the interests of childr en. 

Adults strongly encourage 
access to computers for their 
children. And as Dr Chase 
points out, computers and 
other communications 
devices are enormously 
interesting to children. “I 
think their experiences with 
these technologies are more 
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Air strikes 
fail to halt 
oil slide 
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The price of oil continued to 
fall yesterday in spite of the 
increase in US and British 
air strikes on Iraq. In spite of 
the attacks, Iraq continued 
to export 1.8m barrels a day. 

The benchmark February 
contract reached a new low 
of $8.96 a barrel an the Inter- 
national Petroleum 
Exchange but rose to $10.31 
in late trading yesterday. It 
gained 80 cents on Wednes- 
day as tension built up in 
the Gulf after United 
Nations weapons inspectors 
were withdrawn from Iraq. 
However, once air strikes' 
began, the market ignored 
the situation in Iraq and 
turned its attention to the 
global oversupply of oiL 

On Thursday, oil produc- 
ers Saudi Arabia. Venezuela 
and Mexico met in Madrid to 
discuss further cuts in pro- 
duction. Analysts were hop- 
ing for a reduction of 1.5m 
barrels a day but this was 
not forthcoming. The only 
concession was Venezuela 
agreeing to extend its cur- 
rent cuts by six months to 
the end of 1999 in line with 
Saudi Arabia and Mexico. 

Meanwhile, in soft com- 
modities, the price of coffee 
ended the week slightly 
higher on the London Inter- 
national Financial Futures 
and Options Exchange. The 
March contract closed at 
$1,782 a tonne on Monday, 
rose during the week to 
about $1,820, but. dropped $30 
yesterday to close at $1,790 
after it was affected by fond 
switching and hedge selling. 

Vietnam’s coffee farmers 
have resumed supplies to 
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traders in spite of thfe unsea- 
sonal rains that disrupted 
harvesting. Some coffee was 
rejected, for export in 
southern Ho Chi Minfi City 
because the rain had 
affected the drying process 
and the beans were of poor 
quality. 

On the precious metals 
market, palladium had a 
mixed week. The March con- 
tract closed at 5291.50 a troy 
ounce on the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange on Mon- 
day. The price had risen to 
$332 by Thursday but fell to 
between $305.10 and $314 
during trading yesterday. 
The price rase because or the 
lack of Russian spot sales in 
Japan in the past fortnight 
but fell on rumours that 
these sales had resumed. 
Gold was “fixed" at $291.60 a 
troy ounce in the afternoon, 
down on the morning’s “fix" 
of $292^5. 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


Impeachment hearings upset US 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Vincent Boland in London 
and John Labats in New York 


The opening of impeachment 
hearings against President 
Bill Clinton unsettled the US 
treasury bond market yester- 
day. while European mar- 
kets moved slightly higher 
earlier as the countdown 
begins to the launch of the 
euro. 

Treasuries bad weakened 


in early trading, although 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average managed a small 
gain, with analysts saying 
investors were becoming 
increasingly uncertain of the 
impact the hearings would 
have on financial markets. 

By early afternoon the 30- 
year bond, the benchmark 
Tor US interest rates, had 
fallen £ to 20311, sending the 
yield higher to 5.032 per 
cent. Shorter-term bonds 
were also weaker, with the 


two-year note £ lower at 
100,V yielding 4,454 per cent 

Many market analysts 
expect the Federal Open 
Market Committee to keep 
interest rates on hold at the 
policy setting meeting on 
Tuesday. 

European trading was 
very light and dominated by 
the closing of positions 
ahead of con version to the 
euro. 

German March bund 
futures were trading 0.30 


higher at 116.19 late yester- 
day. Figures showing Ger- 
man M3 rose 5.3 per cent in 
November held no surprises, 
and none are expected either' 
when other data emerges 
next week, including infla- 
tion details for December. 

UK gilts also spent a quiet 
session, with the March 
future posting a 0.02 gain to 
settle at 11&62. The spread 
between 10-year gilts and 
bunds stood at 65 basis 
points. 
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Dollar weakens 


CURRENCIES & MONEY 
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Wth the prop provided by 
tension in the Gulf lasting 
no more than 34 hours, the 
dollar fell against the yen at 
theend of Asian trading yes* 

Having traded around 
Yll6 against the Japanese 
currency for duration of the 
Asian session, the dollar 
abruptly fell to YU5 lust as 
the European markets were 
opening. 

The dollar did regain most 
of the loss at the end of the 
European session after defi- 
ant noises Grom Saddam 
Hussein, closing at YU5.7. 
But the rapid drop showed 
the sort of nasty surprise 
that the US currency can 
expect In thin end of year 
markets. 

Various explanations for 
the sell-off in the dollar were 
put forward, mainly con- 
nected to trades in the for- 
eign exchange options mar- 
ket. Rumours spread that 


traders were trying to force 
the dollar down to take 
advantage of a “knock-oat” 
option which expired in late 
Asian trading. 

But whatever the reason, 
it was evident that there was 
no great interest to support 
- the dollar by buying thg dips 
against the yen. 

This lack of support 
suffifisted that the currency 
could slide further if buf- 
feted downward by technical 
factors In the few remaining 
days of foreign exchange 

■ POUND m NEW YORK 
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tr a di ng before the Christmas 
break. 

A perfect ‘excuse for future 
dollar weakness was pro- 
vided by the start of 
impeachment proceedings 
against President Clinton ftt 
the House of Representatives 
yesterday. It was almost cer- 
tainly discounted by the 


market and in any c a s e 
came too late in Europe a n- 
trading to have had n mrh 
effect 

But if the procedure drags 
on well into next year, as is 
expected, it could paralyse 
US decision-making at a key 
juncture for the dollar, 
which will be facin g the 
potential rise of a new' world 
reserve currency - the euro. 

■ The Hong Kong Associa- 
tion of Banks (HKAB) cut 
interest rates by 25 basis 
points yesterday, somewhat 
surprising most market ana- 
lysts. 

The HKAB. which imple- 
ments monetary policy 
under strong suggestions 
from the government of the- 
province, cited weak gross 
domestic product and unem- 
ployment data as reasons far 
the move, adding that it 
should boost confidence in 
the region's financial mar- 
kets. 

Since -October 19, the 
HKAB has cut interest rates 
by a cumulative 100 basis 
points as the economy has 
continued to show signs of 
weakness. On Thursday, the 
unemployment rate for Hong 
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POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


Kong readied a new high of 
•5.5 per cent in the three 
months to November, up 
from 5J2 per rent in the three 
months tp October- 
Some analysts pointed to 
expectations of a rate cut at 
the US Federal Reserve's 
meeting next week as . the 
catalyst fix' the move, noting 
that the nest two scheduled 
meetings for the HKAB fell 
on public holidays. 

_ But Richard Gray, emerg- 
ing markets economist at 
Bank America in London. 

said that the recovery in the 
rest of east Asia underlay 
recent cuts’ in interest rates 
in Hmg Khng.' 

“The outlook far the rest 
of the world is neutral and 
Asia is Hntwg OK," he siud . 
"And with the Korean won 
about to break the Wonl200 
level and the Indonesian 
rupiah back towards Rp7000. 
there is plenty of roam to 
manoeuvre,'' be added. 

Mr Gray said that Hong 
. Kong had lagged the rest of 
east Asia In cutting interest 
rates, and was now catching 
up. “China has rv*»n in the 
process of easing and now 
Hong Kong is following,” he 
added.. 
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752 - 756 

19766 

19087 

19717 

24 

19861 

20 

19418 

19 

1039 

to«w 


7.7170 

+09145 

145-195 

Tjuai 

79500 

77387 

-14 

7772 

-25 

7957 

-19 

811 

ftrt to 

« 

176X60 

-097 

610-710 

171920 

168900 

170345 

22 

186985 

15 

167.785 

17 

032 

Spta 

TO 

141470 

-092 

420 ■ 520 

141.710 

141900 

141 205 

22 

140907 

19 

139 

17 

772 

Stolen 

(SCO 

B92B4 

-0988 

235 -202. 

11223 

79799 

89125 

21 

75918 

17 

75152 

1.4 

702 

Sptoatoi 

SR) 

19459 

-OSQ2S 

454 - 464 

19494 

19410 

19412 

42 

19333 

17 

19015 

99 

1015 

UK 

R 

19817 

+09081 

B12-821 

19864 

19745 

19604 

09 

19773 

15 

19704 

07 

1002 

Ear 

<- 

1.1802 

- 

736-005 

1.1862 

U78S 

1.1825 

-29. 

1.1861 

-20 

12D16 

-19 

. 

SORT 

- 

071135 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

Agnto 

ftoo) 

nnaort 

-00003 

996 - 996 

nooaa 

09996 


. 

. 

. 

. 

„ 

_ 

tod 

PS 

1.2065 

+00014 

064-065 

12066 

12063 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

cm 

CT 

19412 

-00005 

407 - 417 

19428 

1.54P2 

15405 

05 

15401 

09 

15371 

09 

712 

utfaa 

OtoPop* 

66070 

+0024 

020 - 120 

99190 

17690 

109545 

-315 

10512 

-2&j 

12457 

-270 

. 

0SA 

(S 

- 

. 


• 

- 

- 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 

1082 

tobfai 

PEafakfrioa 

(AS 

191 03 

+00058 

090 -116 

19188 

19031 

19095 

09 

19069 

05 

15662 

05 

779 

HaogKaog 

MS 

79485 

-OOOI 

460 - 470 

7.7472 

7.7460 

7J453 

02 

7754 

-4.4 

798B5 

-19 

• 

Mb 

W 

425450 

-0002 

400 - 500 ■ 

425720 

429400 

417338 

-59 

432375 

-&5 

411475 

-89 

- 

Unfa 

TOM 

780060 

-50 

000-000 

790090 

760100 

80S 

-312 

8*40 

-329 

9650 

-217 

- 

tod 

TO) 

4,1995 

-00023 

945 - 045 

42054 

4.1913 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

ton 

(T) 

111ES 

-1335 

630 - 706 

116960 

114550 

111M 

14 

11424 

49 

1104 

49 

1319 

Mfajsbt 

w 

imy 

- 

000 - 000 

3«ntw 


- 

- 

• 

- 

. 

• 

. 

Km Znftnd 

943! 

19155 

+090S8 

142-168 

19175 

19099 

191 BE 

-19 

1924 

-19 

15428 

-14 

. - 

Ptfatoa 

TO* 

33.1550 

-0295 

800 - 300 

314000 

399700 

315375 

-11.7 

401775 

-104 

429575 

-97 

- 

Sad Arabia 

m 

39523 

-09017 

510-S3S 

17540 

37510 

3759 

-22 

37708 

-19 

19138 

-19 

- 

Mtm 

PS 

13485 

+00005 

480 - 400 

19596 

19410 

19432 

39 

1,6358 

11 

1915 

■ 29 

- 

SntAMka 

A 

59300 

+0945 

230 -S50 

59450 

KBPS 

5.«0fi 

-12 2 

1111 

-122 

69475 

-121 

- 

Sodtttng 

TO# 

lonwos 

-19 

650 - 000 

121050 

iWKfa 

. 

. 


. 

. 


_ 

IfaKP 

ns 

322780 

-09065 

740 - 820 

3?_3tW0 

322700 


09 

32918 

-05 

32.623 

-1.1 

- 

Tkfaad 

m 

304500 

-03 

000 -000 

317200 

369800 

36495 

-15 

3592 

-15 

375 

-25 

- 


;e»*. 


tnaim>n»VMT7 1 mam mtf mm mam i w e mm n5C*«0SP.nfcaa am* ra radian m. 

BkMtar graft broDfarSV KM mrofam law dicM parat ML Wadj-EOJ m poMa IE oboe*: JP Mag* W aka Ok 17; Baa am* 
Ohm. M. edr, m fat toe to torn* me fa taa to m «n M*m m feM ta 1* WWIBB m aosto *or u (tram mie antra. SOM 
aeaBSMOMF?. 
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CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


:!r : 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Dae 18 BR- . DKr ffr 

DM 

W L 

* n 

MDr 

M 

Pit 

SXr 

a* 

£ 

€* 

* 

T 

Eta 

Brtgkn 

m 

100 

1044 

1626 

4948 

1952 4801 

5463 

2248 

407.1 

4121 

2398 

awn 

,1.732 

4489 

2913 

3369 

2466 

Ooimafc 

(OKr) 

5424 

.10 

0817 

2.629. 

1959 2604 

2963 

1219 

2606 

2239 

1268 

2126 

naan 

2435 

. 1980 

1827 

1939 

Foma 

m 

61-Sl 

1«*. 

TO % 

2J982 

•1201 'iWT'gSBt 

1393 

3059 

2539- 

1498 

2412 

19E6 

• 2762 

1.732 

2079 

1918 


(DM) 

2063 

3903 

0353 

1 

0403 6903 

1.127 

4937 

1029 

8590 

4923 

0809 

0357 

0926 

0601 

8990 

nw 


(K) 

5123 

9446 

8229 

2484 

• 1 2460 

2.769 

1192 

254.7 

211.1 

1198 

2909 

0887 

2900 

1.432 

1729 

1^65 

Baty 

w 

2.083 

0384 

0339 

oioi 

0941 100 

0114 

0488 

TOS 

8984 

0487 

0962 

0036 

0.064 

0061 

7918 

0051 

NBmrtands 

(R) 

1030 

3.375 

2978 

0987 

0357 8708 

1 

4.115 

9095 

7543 

4980 

0718 

0317 

0922 

nsa3 

6197 

0432 


(M(i) 

44.49 

8202 

7232 

2.157 

0968- -2136 

2.430 

10 

221.1 

1839 

1040 

1.744 

0771 

1997 

1296 

1499 

1908 

Amu# 

(ES) 

2012 

3.709 

3270 

0875 

0303 - 6659 

- 1996 

4922 

100 

6290 

4J03 

0788 

0348 

0903 

0986 

67J8 

0497 

Spam 

(TO 

2427 

4.474 

3945 

1.176 

0474 1185 

.1926 

5.456 

1206 

100 

5974 

0951 

0420 

1980 

0707 

81.78 

0999 


(SKti 

42.77 

7986 

0953 

0074 

0835 2053 

2937 

9915 

2129 

T703 

10 

1977 

0741 

1920 

1-246 

144.1 

1956 

Swttstand 

(SFt) 

2591 

4.703 

-4.147 

1287 

0496 1225 

1994 

0734 

1269 

mi 

5964 

• 1 

0442 

■ 1.145 

0743 

85l94 

0936 

UK 

(£) 

57.73 

1064 

1365 

2.799 

1.127 Z772 

3.154 

1298 

2879 

2379 

1390 

2263 

1 

2932 

1982 

1949 

1.42S 

Cfarta 

(CS) 

2227 

4.107 

3921 

I960 

0435 1009 

1217 

5907 

1107 

91.79 


0973 

0388 

1 

0949 

7595 

0550 

USA 

n 

3423 

6230 

5.581 

1964 

0670 1648 

1.876 

7.717 

1707 

1419 

0026 

1-346 

0595 

T941 

1 

115.7 

0847 


(Y) 

29-68 

5472 

4925 

1438 

0.579 1425 

1922 

0672 

1479 

1223 

0938 

1.164 

0914 

1932 

0865 

100 

0733 

Ecu 


4052 

7470 

0586 

1-964 

0701 1845 

2219 

0108 

2014 

1879 

9473 

1988 

0702 

1919 

1.180 

1365. 

1 . 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

DM II 


Era can. Rate 
rfaa agaMEaj 


Change 
op day 


% +A hn % meed ON. 
cm. ids v oeacMt tap. 


i )tw 


M* 

*. -r 


.FnaflRac. 


Mm. PS MM DM p* ** MM Ota M taft U» ad M W HO 


■ HWK HJTPBES TOO DM 125900 per DM 


■ jmUBE YB HiraHB (BS4 YW TUB PV TBi 100 


toed 

Chsnga 

Hgh 

Lm 

to. vet 

Open tat. 


fan 

IM 

cmpB 


Law 

Eat. wt 

Opai bl 

06028 

+09022 

09064 

06022 

8908 

62919 

Urn . 

09705 

09745 

+OU 05 B 

08831 

09882 

1 IUM 

Kf 

09058 

+09027 

09069 

06058 

63 

. 1 J 43 

Jm 

— 

09845 

+09060 

09880 

09885 

2 

4927 

09072 

+09017 


- 

18 • 

138 

TO . .• 

. ;• - 

09050 

+00074 

- 

- 

2 

1937 . 


Opw 

»t asazs 

Jw 
So 

»SaSSnWCRfT a reS(»Wi SFM 25 J 00 pwSft 
Ur 0.7481 


M ti Pl iM atli 
krEacintoadao 

lOhon Ha ta ana rata get Era cata an tar i mbek pm n i 
PMMi ri OB MPMTI PPM PM MB u Eb MM PB. inac SHke PPMAO taB BH. 1BSM: Dodm 

jgppi eu s h* mb* or so opp pm ms mm ***** atm* Mr m Ham Dm 


■ PtoADQJWA SEE* OHIO* £31 250 (Certs ptffaU)d 


Dm 

357900 

328701 

-0426 

-793 

797 

Daaatk 

794257 

7448M 

+000196 

-198 

532 

Ran 

693186 

056541 

+000122 

-190 

094 

krtapd 

0798244 

0788273 

+0000083 

-190 

004 

mam 

197738 

195772 

+000037 

-090 

094 

AtakU 

139119 

117729 • 

+0002 

-190 

004 

MM 

691125 

595140 

+000109 

• -090 

004 

■faftap 

407844 

403790 

+09095 

-099 

093 

TO** 

1CB920 

166980 

+0017 

-637 

ntw 


Z2Z7S8 

220624 

+090022 

-098 

092 

Porluto 

202892 

200.738 

+005 

-096 

091 

b*u 

195791 

193895 

+058 

-086 

on 

NON BM HOBBS 





m 

0953644 

0700744 

-0000993 

791 

-792 


■ STBILM6 fUTOBB RN) B2900 pv £ 




0.7478 +09004 0.7527 

0.75W +00007 

0.7805 +00005 


0.7488 


&B24 32,752 
15 372 
200 303 


«r • -ISOM 

Jan ' 

sap 


19758 +0.0090 19830 
19740 +001(8 15880 
1-6780 -*4X0162 


15750 MB 45,050 

1jE880 3 1210 

- - 260 230 


Sttft* 

Price 

1JB 

1*7D 

ino 


255 

ua 

156 


- CALLS 

Ffa 

far 

Jan 

- Pins — 
Fab 

Mar 

113 

3.47 

1-20 

197 

241 

258 

£93 

198 

242 

294 

290 

292 

2.16 

298 

394 

.Rx.ar* 

mK.CM9B5 

(to 2900 




WORLD INTEREST RATES 


MONEY RATES 


Dm 18 


Ow on Vm 


Oh isdx m rm 


■ tiemmuHR 
taMankfUv 
BE Dote COB 
ECU Unload Da 
BOS tWai Dp 


5ft 5M 

5ft 

5 

_ 


1 

*S0 4.77 

4.76 

4.72 

- 

- 


3| 3% 

3ft 

3ft 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3ft 3H 

3ft 

3ft 

- 

- 

■ 

h tc bm uau na. tod 

aim 





: Ms* tea. US* fae. scu * a* IMad dbmb Bp. 


EURO CURRENCY (MEREST RATES 

Oae II Short 7 dap One Tim 

tens 


7dm 

Doflce 


3> 


On 


BSTO Fta 

3ft - 3ft 

3ft ■ 3ft 

3%5 - 3*5 

M-3U 

3ft ■ 3ft 

SH-3 

Orth Bibb 

<4-44 

4ft-31 

4K • <ft 

4U-41 

<4-4 

44-31 

fianm IM 

34-21 

34-28 

31-3* 

34-3* 

3K-3ft 

3ft - 3H 

Dfab Sorter 

a- w 

3-ZK 

Si-Si 

34-34 

34 - 3h 

4-3K 

ftmfe Rare 

»-Si 

3ft - 3ft 

31-31 

3ft-3ft 

3H-3M 

3K-SH 

Fartom Ex. 

4ft-4 


SB-Sft 

31-34 

3* -3* 

34-34 

STOiMa 

29-21 

»-a 

35-3K 

31-34 

31-3)4 

314 -3. 

SWfcg 

BW- BM 

6)4 - 5 

6*4-6% 

q-6K 

»-sa 

W-51 

SrtaFmc 

V -H 

M-l 

« -H 

IN - 15 

1H- l| 

li-18 

Caade Qatar 

4|-4f 


3ft - <1 

49-4J 

48-4S 

4-« 

US Goto 

4|-4| 

41-45 

58-51 

54-5* 

54-4| 

5-414 

Kata UQI 

2!-» 

21-21 

34-34 

34-34 

3ft - 3ft 

SK-3K 

Jtpw« Yen 

14-15 

K - ft 

ft - 4 

9-4 

*-H 

ft - * 

tatShg 

¥ - H 

a-ft 

1ft -1ft 

IK - IM 

2K -IK 

H - Bi 


9Mt M IPM JR to fc( aw IB D*r PM m 0BPM M nw MPM 
■ THRa HDMIH IVOR FUTUKS PMJFjPafc htotank DM (to 



Open 

San pries 

Cbanga 

rtgh 

im 

to. vrt 

Opm krL 

Uar 

ox ao 

’9690 

+0910 

06925 

06960 

6403 

45999 

Jen 

9 B 99 

9699 

•0905 

97910 

06990 

1916 

28935 

■ TUBE MTU BJROUABK HHURES {LffB* DMIn pabSB Of 100 K 




Opai 

SaRjvfcg 

Change 

TO 

Urn 

toM 

Opm ML 

Jn 

96825 

96925 

+0910 

96825 

96925 

1100 

79222 

Jfa 

97910 

97910 

+0910 

97920 

06990 

22440 

395757 

Bap 

96900 

87 910 

+0905 

97920 

96605 

20742 

283311 

Dec 

96815 

96930 

- 

96640 

98915 

7492 

206346 

■ ORE nm EOROMMK RII 1 BCS fJW DtOo potart of 100 % 



A 

Open 

Sett price 

Change 

tab 

LOW 

toad 

Open It 

M TUB BOam EUR 0 U 8 A FUIDRS 0 JFFET LlOOOm pokti at 100 % 




0 pm 

Salt price 

Change 

Ita 

lm 

toM 

Opm taL 

tor 

96900 

96900 

• 0.010 

96920 

96900 

2368 

250088 

Jm 

06960 

97900 

+0905 

07910 

96980 

1050 

74289 

Sfa 

96990 

97910 

+0910 

97920 

pf jto 

1482 

43845 

Dec 

96930 

96940 

+0910 

06940 

06930 

549 

43289 

■ IMS MONTH BM) 5 MSS RUNG HJTURS (LKQ SRIm potafa nt 100 % 



Open 

Sett price 

Ctange 

tab 

Lm 

to vet 

Opm U. 

IM 

96500 

96490 

-0910 

awi 

S 6460 

5337 

89715 

Jut 

96460 

96420 

•0920 

96460 

96410 

901 

32808 

Sep 

96370 

98940 

-0910 

08970 

96320 

230 

18178 

Dec 

97.950 

97940 

-0030 

97960 

97930 

137 

7927 

■ IMS WIH EURDTBI RITURES (LFFQ YlOOm pokds Ot 100 % 




.Open 

Sett prim 

Ctoiga 

TO 

Low 

toad 

0 pm bl 

Mar 


9996 

-092 



0 

to 

Jfa 


9995 

-093 



0 

to 

S«P 


9998 

-604 



0 

to 


15FE llPlM PS# MM M Hf 


■ TWEE MQSTB EURO RHOREE (LFFQ Ecaln pofctt of 100% 



Opm 

Sett price 

Cbanfa 

tab 

IM 

tovd 

Open* 

Jm 


96925 

+0910 



0 

0 

Jib 


97910 

+0910 



0 

2243 

Sfa 


97910 

+0905 



0 

1101 

Dee 


96930 

■ 



0 

666 

■ IMS MONTH BUBODOUAfl RW tin poMa d 100* 





fa" 

IM 

Change 

TO 

Lm 

tovd 

0pm H. 

Mar 

35.18 

95.14 

-096 

9524 

95.17 

39.118 

515262 

JOD 

9596 

9593 

-097 

9595 

B52S 

452S3 

388200 

Sep 


9595 

-097 

05b37 

9527 

49909 

343970 

■ OS TBEMMnr OKI HITURB (MQ Sla par 100% 




Dae 


9591 

-003 


9590 

23 

1.485 

tor 

BiW 

9592 

-603 

9598 

9593 

74 

1901 

Jm 

- 

onus 

-093 

- 

0697 

2 

S3 


M Opca I 


t M- ■« M pntpp d« 


■ bwuuk nrnniB (uro QMipi pbm» a 100% 


Suae 

Mm 

Jfa 

Fab 

0915 - 

tor 

Jm 

Jm 

Ffa 

08878 

0970 

0960 

0900 


0935 

0945 

07000 

nnw 

0935 

0950 

(LIN 

0.115 

6125 

17125 

0910 

6015 

6020 


0225 

0230 

S72S0 

0905 

0905 

0910 

0970 

0345 

0945 


POTS 


0055 

ai40 

n»q 

0350 


0150 

0310 


ER.M.MML 


CM MBO PuM SSDa-MBPi PPM M. C* 67HS PM 3155N 
MBS FUME OPTIONS (IFFg Sfr 1 b poMs at 100% 


State : 

- CALLS 


- PUTS 

Price Mar 

Jin Sep 

tor 

Jun 

98500 6180 

0225 0290 

aiso 

0305 

08825 6120 


naw 


B* WL we. can 0 ha a Pn 

I 

4 

i 

$ 

1 

32s nm sees 



0420 


■ GBUUM OPTIONS 0J7Q LlOOOm poMs tlMOOK 


i$gm m 




sjt 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Dec U 


Skfte 

Prim 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Ma 

— POTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

0BOTB 

STOOD 

0055 

0950 

6155 

0200 

0960 

0.150 

0.155 

6190 

97128 

0020 



0245 




■ TWEE MOTH STBUB TOWES 8JFU 2500JDQ0 petatt wt 100% 


Owr- 

Dtfd 


7 days 
nodes 


OK 


Tim Sts 
moods norths 


One. 

year 



'*:* *:« §:1 3:3 

E* - 8 6 -SI 

- BJ*-6 6 -■ 51 - M. - 

uri MBartr d«pi «■« 6 *’ w *’*■ 

DDaud MbM <M(S a-5M 64 - 6* 


Hsrtwk Stnfeig 
Sw*0 C& 
Tnasay » 


■ - 

Opm 

Sen price 


TO 

lm 

tort 

Open ta- 

Her 

94930 

94900 

-0940 

94930 

94290 

18101 

184499 

JOB 

9*230 

94900 

-6040 

94230 

94980 

9025 

170992 

Sep 

94910 • 

91790 

-0930 

94910 

94780 

7260 

145873 

Dec 

: 94970 

94950 

-6040 

9497D 

94330 

4704 

132062 

Mar 

94200 

94215 

-0905 

94 730 

94670 

2747 

115915 

Abe mi 

m an An m am nm* am n te pram (fa 





■ SHORT STBOJS 6 OpnOB {LFFQ £800000 >H*P« S 100 * 


7 : UK clearing bank ban 


Ham o»»4pnrarttaotacl0.l®8 

Up m 1-3 3-8 



tor - 

— t»us - 
jm 

Sep 

Mar. 

— POTS — 
Joa 

Sep 

dm , 
6155 

0980 

0235 

0170 

nrtn 

0140 

0195 

6100 

0970 

0405 

0970 

0300 

0985 

0215 

0280 

0950 

piwn 

0265 

6438 

0900 
‘ 0905 

0925 

0390 


BASE LENDING RATES 


AdKTi 4 Company & 2 S 

A*ad trial) Bb*(GB) 625 
•HarayMstMTwr A 25 
BpncoBHaaVtoPis 625 
Bank of Cyprus 62 S 
Bank of brtand 625 
Bark cl Mr 675 

BprtcdSeoHnd 025 
BarcfcjsBark 625 
BA BkdkSd East 625 
•anmatoyoceLu 025 
OBmiMNA 625 

CethwMa Binfc 625 
H» Coppamdra BpiM 2 S 
Cmim&Co 625 

QmnsPoprtH'ank 675 
OuncanLaxPa 625 


ExaBr Trust Umftad 725 
HnancM&GmBar* 820 
•Ftotwrt FMiring 6 Co 026 
Hotib Bank AG Zurich & 2 S 
Hartabb 8 Gan bw Bk 625 
CLHcmoOCD 625 
• 3 G HtrrbroG Barts ATruat 
625 

HonQRDng& Shanghai 625 
irwastac Bank (UK) LHB 25 
JI 6 B 1 Hodge Bank 625 
•leopoU Josto 6 Sens 625 
UoystsBank 625 

Iidand 8 ank 625 

NalWean*«tar 625 
•Rea Brothers 6.75 
Royal Bk cl SeoCMnd 626 
Seodad Wktaa Bank 676 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are full 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
wii) do best in finture - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
betweoi buying and selling prices; the 
Investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices In both cases. So comparisons 
hatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fluid's progress, the higher the return 
Investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 

• Unusually volatile folds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change moans that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
ril rfr numag wii wit et piwps tn ewp Hnl, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
foods pages identify those trusts 
which charge to capital! Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
same against capitaL 



Peps: Some unit and investment trusts 
can. be put into a general personal 
equity plan which, shields investors 
against tneomp and capital gain* tar 
The rules are that you. can put £&000 . 
into a general Pep and a further £3,000 
into a single company Pep. Up to £3^500 
can be put Into nonqualifying funds 
but to qualify for the foil £6,000 
allowance, at least half of a trust’s 
assets must be in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. 
Paps will be replaced with the 

individual savings account in April 
1999, which has different rules, but 
easting Peps will continue to operate. 



Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their . 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between thetwo is known us the - - 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
u n cert a inty to to ve sU nqit trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 
Investment trusts look better teen ■ 
unit trusts an longer-team 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust. But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Unseaso nal share cheer confounds pessimists 


FTCEM-Shae index 


Equity shares traded 
Timwr fir «k*« (maga) 


MARK^RjEPORT 
By Stave Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 


- - — — «uu ua lorces 

launched a second series of air 
strikes against Iraq. 

Markets around the globe once 
again seemed to shrug off the 
process of impeaching US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton. Dealers 


+W,. J sava institn- warnings that have "become 

^ su ^ port ® M ’ domestic eqnt everyday occurrences In London 
* . . and which are now becoming 

„ , “®y took the view that mm* more frequent in the US. 

The expiries, of the December 


Another burst of pre-Christmas vJSt,7 “* 3061011 fa ** market The expiries, of the December 
buying saw London's equity mar- v«rS?f a reflection of FTSE 100 and 2 S 0 futures and of 
ket continue to confound the nes- °ot the index options brought the expec- 

simists and finish the week in co ^ tment new cash. ted burst of intense activity 

fine fettle. However, one sales trader er awmigH in-try ^ period 

The latest strength came in Hit!? 63 ^ at sentiment could in mid-morning and saw the 
spite of continuing concerns pSS+!^ a especiall y a ^SE MO surge ahead and then 

about the situation in the Middle SSr “-*5? 2851 esca " *0P back almost as quickly. 

East, where US and UK fore** m^* or ^ Clinton impeach. Once again it was Wall Street 
launched a second series of air P rocess looked like that provided the main boost to 

Strikes against Iraq. succeejfing. sentiment early in the session. 

Markets around the globe on» toofeer 8814 be The Dow Jones Industrial Aw- 

again seemed to shrug off th«» J^Jr 6 r ? arket was bxsking top age pushed up 85 points over- 
process of impeaching US Pmd ocavy^and would sooner or later night and looked .set to continue 
dent Bill Clinton Dealt*™ !2 come tenns wil h the its advance yesterday. In the 

‘ s rasn of poor results and profit event the Dow matte good early 


progress, only to stutter shortly 
after the kick-off when it was 
clinging on to a marginal 
improvement 

Dealers pointed to the rela- 




FTSE ioo and 250 futures and of lively good turnover levels in the 
index options brought the expeo- market throughout a week which 
ted burst of intense activity had been expected to see activity 
crammed into a 2Q-nwnute period dropping away as the holiday 
in mid-morning and saw the period loomed. 

PTSE ioo surge ahead and then At the finish, the FTSE 100 
drop hack almost as quickly. stood 5 6.7 fir mer at 5.741.9. 

Once again it was Wall Street ' - The FTSE 250, meanwhile, 
that provided the main boost to gathered momentum after a 
sentiment early in the session, rather quiet' start to the day, 
The Dow Jones Industrial Aver- eventually closing 154 firmer at 
age pushed up 85 points over- 4.7YL3, having hit a session high 
night and looked .set to continue of 4.T1U. Over the week, tbe'250 
its advance yesterday. In the was up 25.7. 
event, the Dow maria good early Similarly, the FTSE SmallCap 


gradually improved as the ses- 
sion wore on, ending at a day's 
high of 2 , 016 - 0 , up 34, just nudg- 
ing the index into positive 
ground over the five-day period. 

Turnover at 6pm was a healthy 
372.1m shares, and was given a 
big boost by two agency crosses 
in Telewest, the cable television 
and telecoms group. 

These totalled 93m shares, one 
of 234m shares late on Thursday 
and another of 69.4m shares, 
together totalling 44 per cent of 
the company's Issued capital. 
They were executed at I50p a 
share by Cazeaove, the stockbro- 
ker. Vivendi, formerly known as 
Gen&rale des Eaux, was thought 
to have been the seller. 
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The December FTSE 100 
future expired at 5,742 after a 
vigorous session that saw 
sudden movements in the 
cash market, writes Martin 
Brice. 

Early trading saw December 
at about 5,690, then rising to 
5,710 before the expiry period 
began. Expiry saw cadi and 
future above. 5,770. The future 
fell to touch 5,755 . before 
expiring, while the cash fell to 
5,675 before continuing "its 
rise. 

The move by cash above 


the 5,700 area led to the calls . MSB rises 

at that level becoming rn-the- • A > 

money, and Investors strug- on positive 

gtod to cover their positions. Mr 

Index options business _ J A 
focused on the January 5^25 If dUv Dl/WS 


gled to cover their positions. 

Index options business 
focused on the January 5,525 
and 5,825 puts, where more 
than 700 lots ware traded in 
each. 

Volatility was said to have 
eased in options after the 
expiry, with January said to 
be beiow.30 per cent A quiet 
time, is expected after Christ- 
mas' as : Investors become 
familiar with' the euro. 
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By Dtertin Brice, Peter John, 
and Joel KBmzo 

MSB International brought 
' some ..festive cheer for inves- 
tors in the information tech- 
nology recruitment sector as 
it produced a reassuring 
trading statement 
- The sector has suffered on 
fears' that an economic slow- 
ing in the' UK would see 
demand for IT recruitment 
wither rapidly. MSB has suf- 
fered particularly badly 
because it is highly exposed 
to the financial institutions 
in the City of London, which 
have been cutting jobs in the 
face of a global slowdown. 

MSB's shares have fallen 
from a high of £10.48 reached 
in the summer. Yesterday it 
rose 85 to 205p in brisk trade 
of 2m. Analysts were said to 
be forecasting pre-tax profits 
of £11 ^m. Their earnings per 
share forecasts of 38p for the 
current year put the shares 
on 5.3 times earnings. 

The positive sentiment 
sprtoad to others in the sec- 
tor, with Parity rising 17Vi to 
497Vip and Delphi up 2 3 A to 
270p. 

SmithKline Beech am 
dropped 38% to 773p as spec- 
ulation faded that the phar- 
maceuticals group might tie 
up with Zeneca. 

SmithKline has been sus- 
ceptible to volatile move- 
ments recently, given the 
merger activity that sur- 
rounded leading pharmaceu- 
tical firms. The company 
was caught up in the specu- 
lation when Zeneca and 
Astra of Sweden announced 
plans to merge. 

“People are getting disap- 
pointed because nothing has 
emerged. There had been 
speculation that SmithKline 
might bid for Zeneca or 
Glaxo might bid for Smith- 


Kline,” said one analyst. 

The lack of a counter bid 
saw Zeneca down 16 to 
£26.14. The company has 
been touring UK fund man- 
agers in an attempt to stamp 
out any possibility of a third- 
party bid. 

The announcement by 
Rail track of its preferred 
bidders for infrastructure 
maintenance contracts saw 
Amey shares suffer badly. 
Rail track has named a sub- 
sidiary of Tarmac as the pre- 
ferred bidder for a tender in 
South Wales currently being 
run by Amey. Amey was 
down 8214 at 667V>p as inves- 
tors took the view that its 
relationship with one of its 
largest customers was under 
pressure. 

Amey volatile 

The share price volatility 
seems to be following the 
pattern of events in July, 
when Amey agreed to with- 
draw from a Rail track main- 
tenance contract in the Bris- 
tol area. Amey sbares 
suffered in the wake of that 
withdrawal. 

A broker, said by traders 
to be HSBC, downgraded its 
stance from “buy" to “add”. 

Rail track was up 16 at 
£14.77 while Tarmac was 
firmer at ll 2 p. 

London Bridge Software 
gained lOOp to £12.05 after 
announcing two orders in 
Asia for its Debt Manager 
software with a combined 
licence value of more than 
Elm. It also said Chase Man- 
hattan Bank had signed a 
deal to use the same pro- 
gram in the largest Debt 
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Manager deal signed by the 
company. 

Logics rose 17 to 527p after 
it made a trading statement 
and announced an acquisi- 
tion. It told analysts that 
orders, revenues and pre-tax 
profit in the first five 
months of the year were sig- 
nificantly ahead of last year. 

Lasmo, the hard-hit explo- 
ration and production group, 
slid 7 1 2 to 96p. a fall of 17 per 
cent over the week. 

Oil prices remained weak 
as dealers decided that nei- 
ther the recent Opec meeting 
□or the Iraq crisis were 
going to make an impact on 
overall production. 

One analyst, suggested 
Lasmo could easily drift 
another lOp. He added: “At 
that price, they axe inviting 
a take-out because you can 
afford to pay the premium. I 
think it will probably get to 
that level because there are 
no buyers.” 

EMI rose UVi to 371 Vip on 
speculation of a merger with 
Bertelsmann of Germany. 
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FTSE 100 index 

Doting index Dec 18 57415 

Change over weak +2002 

Dec 17 56855 

Dec 16 56304 

Dec 15 5557.1 

Dec 14 5531.5 

High- 5772.1 

LOW 5468.4 
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Analysts said merger 
rumours were an occupa- 
tional hazard with EML 

The company issued a 
profits warning In Septem- 
ber. and the stock remains 
not far off 1993 lows. Bertels- 
mann said in November it 
had no intention to merge 
with or take over EML 

Arriva benefited from the 
arrival of Bob Davies, for- 
merly chief executive of East 
Midlands Electricity. The 
stock, which rose 6la on the 
day of the announcement, 
increased its gains yesterday 
by advancing IB to 374p in 
volume of 1.4m. 

A profits warning from 
Raekwood Mineral Holdings 
saw it down 3',4 at 5Vkp. Last 
year the shares were at 55p. 
The company warned it 
would incur a full-year loss, 
pass its interim dividend and 
have to examine the future 
of some UK sites due to 
changes in regulations. 

Thursday's strong Novem- 
ber cellular additions figures 
from Lehman Brothers 
helped underpin the advance 
in the telecoms sector yester- 
day. Shares in Vodafone 
Group, oue of the I+ehman 
Brother preferred stocks, 
jumped 20 to 939p after trade 
of 7.4m while those of rival 
Orange jumped 23% to 
686 V»p. 

HSBC was up 55 at £16.40, 
boosted by a robust perfor- 
mance from the Hang Seng, 
which closed 143 points 
higher overnight, and by 
reports that the hank might 
be interested in a number of 
Korean hanks due to be sold 
off. 

Barclays lifted 37 to £12.73 
as house broker CSFB 
slashed its forecasts. The 
broker cut its 1998 forecast 
to £1.925bn from £2.16bn to 
bring it in line with the fig- 
ure indicated in Barclays’ 
recent trading statement 

Woolwich lifted 5 to 357p 
with help from a strong 
“buy" recommendation pub- 
lished by Robert Fleming 
Securities. 

BOC improved 10V4 to 880p 
following a “buy" note from 
Credit Lyonnais Securities. 
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weekend December 


19/DECEMBER 20 1 998 


Rising Dow 

discounts 

impeachment 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Stockholm closes lower as Ericsson wobbles 


AMERICAS 


Early sentiment was mixed 
on Wail street as the House 
ov Representatives began its 
impeachment debate, but a 
rally in high-tech and trans- 
port shares raised the 
braider market, writes John 
Lrtxtte in New York. 

"The market’s been dis- 
counting the impeachment 
for the last few days and 
continues to go higher." said 
Warren Epstein, director of 
trading at Richard Rosen- 
blatt & Co in New York. 

The expiry of options and 
futures contracts, known as 
triple witching, added to the 
day’s volume. The main indi- 
ces remained cautiously 
higher as news about the 
bombing of Iraq continued to 
flow from Washington at the 
same time as impeachment 
proceedings went ahead 
against President Clinton. 

Investors snapped up 
major computer shares In 
the semiconductor and com- 
puter production sectors. By 
early afternoon the Nasdaq 
composite, weighted in tech- 
nology shares, was more 
than one per cent or 22-55 
higher at 2,066.43. 

Intel, the semiconductor 
company, rose $3 to $119% 
after Prudential Securities 
raised its earnings estimate. 
Novellus Systems surged 8 
per cent to $53’=. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average had gained 5.92 by 
early afternoon at 8.881.74, 
while the Standard & Poor's 
500 index rose l.ll to 
1.1S1.09. In the small-cap sec- 
tor the Russell 2000 index 
was up 1.94 to 395.72. 

Among Dow stocks. United 
Technologies rose $2& to 
SHMPt. but Union Carbide 


sank $1% or more than 4 per 
cent to $ 40 };. 

Shares of Nike were down 
52% or more than 5 per cent 
at $39 after the company 
released quarterly results 
late on Thursday. 

Advanta gained *2* to $13 
after Oppenheimer raised its 
rating to “strong buy”. Inter- 
net commerce stocks 
retrained strong, with Egg- 
bead. Com up more than 8 
per cent at $ 21 %. 

TORONTO was mixed at 
midsession as the triple 
witching options expiry sent 
volumes shooting to R0 
shares. The 300 composite 
index put on 24J25 at noon to 
6515.70. 

Magna ' International fell 
C$250 to C$9350 in heavy 
trade as investors sold two 
large blocks of the country's 
largest motor components 
maker In apparent frustra- 
tion over the company's 
slow progress in spinning off , 
non-core businesses. 

Blue chips were heavily 
traded. Bombardier edged 10 
cents higher to C$54. 

Among the banks, Royal 
Bank of Canada put on 
CSL95 to C$73. Bank or Mon- 
treal was C$1 .40m higher at 
C$61.75. 

MEXICO CITY was fiat in 
thin volume in early trade. 
The LPC index rose 5.01 or 
0.1 per cent to 3.79658. 

Dealers said investors 
were staying away from the 
market because of concerns 
about aspects of the 1999 
budget and uncertainty 
about the future of President 
Clinton. 

Investors were also await- 
ing economic data next 
week, including inflation fig- 
ures for the first half of 
December. 


BW 

Renewed . wobbles at 
telecoms heavyweight Erics- 
son sent STOCKHOLM 
lower, pushing the general 
index down 465 or 15 per 
cent at 3,04952. 

Ericsson, which just over a 
week ago sent a sharp 
tremor through the telecoms 
equipment sector with a dire 
profits warning, tumbled 
SKri550 or 85 per cent to 
SKT17450 od further down- 
beat comments by its chair- 
man. Lars Ramqvist. 

In a press interview. Mr 
Ramqvist said the market 
might be overestimating the 

company's 1999 trading pros- 
pects. The shares stood at 
SKj268 in Ju ly. 

FRANKFURT saw a 19 per 
cent surge in construction 
group Philipp Holzmann, 
which Jumped DM32.50 to 
DM20250 after the Belgian 
holding company, Gevaert, 
said it had acquired a 24.6 
per cent stake. 

Gevaert also said it bad 
obtained a further 5.8 per 
cent of the company, subject 
to approval by the German 


Ericsson 

Stars price {Stt}.' 


Phiipp Hotzmaon 

Share price (DM) 




cartel office. The move 
makes the group Holzmann 's 
main shareholder, followed 
by Deutsche Bank. 

The broad market fell as 
Wall Street opened mixed 
and theXetra Dax index fin- 
ished 6557 lower at 4,666.74, 
up 2.7 per cent on the week. 

Degussa put on DM356 to 
DM87.40 as shareholders 
approved the planned 
merger with Veba's Huels 
division, a move that creates 
one of the world's largest 
speciality chemicals makers. 


Veba gave up DM157 to 
DM67.41. 

Thyssen turned DMl lower 
to DM286 ahead of the Dax 
reweighting to take account 
of the planned Krupp 
merger. 

Munich Re climbed DM5 to 
DM475 after it and Allianz 
said they planned to reor- 
ganise their cross sharehold- 
ings, with Munich Re raising 
its Ergo stake to 60 per cent. 
Allianz lost DM7.05 to DM551 
while Ergo was DMl lower 
at DM260. 


PARIS stayed in negative 
territory throughout the ses- 
sion with the CAC-40 index, 
virtually all square on the 
week, off 5958 at 3591-89. 

Oils were again on the 
rack, courtesy of soft global 
ofl prices. Elf Aquitaine lost 
FFr31 at FFr599 and Total 
FFr21 at FFr545 in turnover 
of FFrlbn, same of the best 
volume of the day. 

France Telecom dipped 
FFr850 at FFr410.80 and 
LVMH FFr39 to FFr988. 
Carrefour dipped FFr40 to 
FFr3595 following a down- 
grade from "accumulate” to 
"neutral” at Merrill Lynch. 

AMSTERDAM was given a 
boost by Philips, with the 
electronics giant singing FI 8 
or 7.1 per cent to FI 121.40 on 
news of a planned share buy- 
back. 

At the close, the AEX 
index was up 4-58 at 1 J 17.86 
for a net gain of 45 per cent 
on the week. 

Royal Dutch came off 
FI 1.70 at FI 89.60 after 
another harrowing day for 
international oil prices. 

Financials mostly lost 
ground. ABN Amro raiwn off 


50 cents at FI 3750 and ING 
shed FI 2.50 to FL 107.30. 

ZURICH pulled back as the 
market focused on the 
options and futures expiry, 
and the SMI index eased 375 
to 7,003.7, but was still 5.1 
per cent higher on the week. 

Inspections group Surveil- 
lance finished SFrSl or 55 
per cent lower at SFT1587 
after the company unveiled 
a restructuring plan. 

MILAN fell back in thin 
trading. The Mibtel index 
shed 122 or 05 per cent to 

close at 21.791. 

BCI and Banca di Roma 
both lost ground after a BCI 
board meeting revealed 
nothing about the state of 


merger talks between the 
two companies. BCI declined 
L154 or 1.4 per cent to finish 
at L10.6S4. while Banca di 
Roma retreated L40 or 1.5 
per cent to end at L2554. 

MADRID edged up as 
investors focused on the 
weakening of the dollar. The 
general index advanced 1.40 
or 02 per cent to 82157. 

Most banks outperformed 
the market. BBV gained 
Pta45 or 2.1 per cent to finish 
at Pta2,140, while Santander 
climbed Pta25 or 1.0 per cent 
to end at Pta2595. 

Written and edited by MfctaBl 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Michael 
Peel and Marie Heritor 
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Tension leaves Nikkei relaxed 


Buyers desert Jo ’burg 


SOUTHAffllCA 

Johannesburg was lower, hit 
by a lack of buyers. The 
overall index finished 26.9 
down at 5.10S.7. taking the 
loss for the week to 100 or 1.9 
per cent. 

Golds had a bard day as 


bullion sEd back to. $291.70 
an ounce, prompting a fall of 
32.4 or 3.4 per cent in the 
gold index to 921.8. 

Industrials . fell 4.0 to 
5JS&3. AngloGold, the gold 
producer, was 43 per cent 
down at B248. Gold Fields 
lost 3.4 per cent to R32.S5. 
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ASjLA PACIFIC 

Anglo-American military 
action in the Middle East 
and tension in South Korea 
over the incursion of a North 
Korean submarine did little 
to affect TOKYO on Friday, 
writes Deborah Haynes. 

With many investors 
already on holiday, the 
benchmark Nikkm 225 Aver- 
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age rose marginally for the 
third consecutive day, but in 
very low volumes. 

The index was up 0.48 per 
cent or 67.30 at 14,194.29 
after fluctuating between 
14,078.14 and 14^69.50. The 
more representative 
weighted Nikkei 300 gained 
0.98 per cent at 219.88, while 
the broader-based Topix 


index surged 9.44 points or 
0J36 per cent to 1,101.70. Thin 
trading caused festive vol- 
umes to dwindle 57.84m to 
298m shares. Advancers out- 
paced declmers 656 to 463. 
while 167 issues remained 
unchanged. 

- Talk concerning Y394-2bn 
in debts from Haseko, the 
Japanese construction firm, 
being forgiven by creditors 
did little to disrupt banking, 
which rose 1.1 per cent. 

. Even Haseko’s main hanks 
did well, with Daiwa Bank 
up Y2 to Y183 and Mitsui 
Trust up Y4 at Y145. Strong 
performances from Tokyo 
Mitsubishi, up Y46 at Y1.288, 
and Sanwa Bank, jumping 
Y16 to Y996, ensured a posi- 
. five outcome for the sector. 

The sharp rise in the yen 
yesterday came after the 
market had closed, and 
blue-chip exporters contin- 
ued their recovery. Hitachi, 
the most traded stock in the 
index, gained Y19 at Y752 
while Sony was up Y190 to 
end on Y8£00. 

Nissan Motors benefited 
from reports that Daimler- 
Chzysler might take a stake. 
The story was denied, but 


Singapore 
SbafeTbna Index 



the stock gained Y7 to Y344. 
In Osaka, the OSE Average 
dosed up 242 at 14£26. 

SINGAPORE pushed 
ahead with demand for elec- 
tronics offsetting selective 
selling among hank stocks. 
The Straits Times index 
ended 39.77 or 29 per cent 
higher at 1,40536. while the 
electronics sector index 
gained 3.6 per cent 

Venture Manufacturing 
rose 55 cents or 9 per cent to 
S$6-50. NatSteel Electronics 
w as up 28 carts at S$A30. 

WELLINGTON continued 


to gain ground with the 40 
capital index up 27.69 at 
2,022.08 for a two-day 
advance of 38 per cent 

NZ Telecom added H cents 
at NZ$8.17 and Carter Holt 
Harvey Improved 5 cents to 
NZ$1.80. Brokers said the 
buying was supported by the 
latest economic survey from 
the central bank, which put 
business confidence at a 
four-year high. 

HONG KONG was higher, 
with HSBC Holdings leading 
the pack, mirroring a strong 
performance by finan cial 
stocks overseas. The Hang 
Seng index gained 142R2 or 
L4 per cent to 10,226^3 after 
pulling back from an intra- 
day high of 10.266JS4. Turn- 
over picked up to HK$4J.bn. 

HSBC, up HK$4 at HK$194, 
was in the spotlight after 
financial counters flexed 
their muscles overseas on a 
bullish earnings outlook 
from Chase Manhattan. 

News that Hong Kong 
hanks were cutting deposit 
interest rates by 25 basis 
points to 4^5 per cent from 
Monday came after the mar- 
ket closed. 
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10. 30)2 (lX. 0,21) 3(0) 

Gemni Acetoeat nc 7toA Cun tan Prf El - 
Ml (160*88) to (IBDeBB) 2 (180*08) 
Garam Acodm PLC m Cun tad Prf n - 
156*5 (160*08) 7to (160aB8) to (180*01)) 
Qanarrt Becblc Co PLC Ate) (lrl) - 8X2 
(160*08) 

GKN PIC ADR (in) - 12X4 (1 60098) 

Glam WMeom PUC ADR (21) - 84X75 (17) 
5 (2. 15. 0) ' 6623 (15) .75 (3) 5 (25) 573 
(10) .5 (10) 

Granada Grata PLC 10% IrtMgDtbSft 
18ian8-153(HOeBe) 

Grata PWtod ErtdB* PLC BX% Irt Wg 
Deb S* 2019-143(180*98) 

Great Portend Euato plc kra iu utg 
Deb 8* 2021 -187(180086) 

Ckoento* Grow PLC 7% Cm Subud Bda 
2003 El (Ragd)-TOlto 2(160098) 
Gniunk Grata PLC 8% Cm Prl El -120 
(TODeSq 

Grauato Group PLC litoto Deb Sft 2014 - 
160 (lODaflBj 

Gieanato Group PLC 8% tad Una Ln Sdt - 
131(150*88) 

GroycoU PLC WIs to Sub tor did - 11 
(16D908) 

Hun LdiOtoK Seven) Dab Sft 2017 - 
VS0J3S VrOODaBB) 

HaBfant PLC 1 2% Perp Sub Bda E - 173 

(16OO0B) 

Kataai PLC IT* Cm Prt £1 - 140 (10DM8) 
Kamlaya PLC V Shf 2S.75p - 18 25 
(140*981 

Hanson PUS ADR (El) - 3& 125 (18MB) 
-375(2) 

HHD1 d MdtoHan PLC OH lOp - 87 
tlOMUl 7 (160098) to (103*08) Sto 
(IBO008) to(1BD«8) 

Wsrimoi Hdgs BC ADR (4rt) - 4SS 


UEPC PLC NtoQm Rad Prf W Sba 86p - 
87 (160dM) 7 (IBDeBB) 

MB>C PLC idtoto 1« Mg Dab Sft 2004 - 
154to(HDaBB) 

LCPC PLC K Una Ln Sft 200005 -96 

(180*69) 

MaRharl Ratal (toxta PLC Btoto Una Ln Sft 
B012OO4 • 100 1 (14D9BB) 

Mil Kart HUg* PLC Wla to Sub tor CM -75 

(iiDaB8) 

Ud Kan Wtaar PLC 4to Patp Dab Sft - 81 to 
(150*09) 

Ifctand Bank, HC M% Sitaud Una Ln Sft 
300an7-123to (140*99) 

IMSoutwro Vtatar PLC Stoffi, Patp Dab 9ft 
-71to(15DaB9) 

Uutklow (A. & J.) Grata PLC 7% Cm Prt El 
-86(1ODe08) 

Nabonal &1d Contaanjr PLC 4*4)4 Each Bds 
2008 £1000 (Ragt- 13IM4 to(14Do98) 
Mrtonal Grid Conpary PLC 4to% Excb Bda 
2006 £1000 (ft) (Rag S) ■ £1 260535 
X70535 124 to (1SMM) 

NaBond Power PLC Ate) (4:1) - S34X875 
.75 

Nafato Westatawor Bank PLC ADH (8:1) - 
108X (160008) 7Xfi (18O008J 10 (0) IX 

Hafcnai waaammar Beift plc 9% 
Sat'ANonCun Prt £1 - ISStonfiOaBe) to 

(IBDeBB) 7 (180*88) 7 (IBDeBB) 7 
(IBDeBB) 7 (760388) 

Nanrt WeesnbMBr Baric PIC 12W 
SubordUnaLn Sft 2004 -13046 (180*99) 
XI (160088) 1 [160099) 1 (180098) 
Nensale BuMng Snooty lotos, Penn Irt 


tamtag Run Cotp Ld 11 Vto Dab Sft 
2016-163.171075(110*88) 

(SSCHtigs PLC llX8%Stti«d Bda 2002 
El (Rag) -104 (180698) 15(160*88)8 


Icatand Group PLC Cm Cm Rad Pd 20p - 
181 1 (160608) to (180086) 

ILP Grata PLC Old bOX5p (HP - 1B712M) - 

to to (140*66) 

Imperial Ghemfcal Indm&fei PLC AOR (4n) - 
S7.n (1^ X76 (B) M (B) X37 (5) X7 (18) 
Inde Fund 'B’Sha - pTB pEOaSB) 

tetayawitoiiycou'WMei -27 

Jrtnaon, Uattiey PLC 35% (hrty 9to) Cm 
Prt El • 80 (1 00e96] 

Jtfnsui Group PLC 10% Cun M El - 120 
(160*98) 

KktfkhW PLC ADR (£1) - 20X8 (IBOeOS) 
towmer PLC lOtoto Una In Sft 2D01AB - 80 
(130*88) 

Land Saaatts PLC 7% Cm Bda 9002008 
EWOO m ■ ra (160896) to (160e96) to 
pGOaBB) to (160e961 
Lmtto A Motoec* Bdtftig Socteiy im 
Pam I* Bearing Ste- 201 (lOtoaa) 
legs S Oanam Group PLC Stoto Cnv 
Srtwrf Bda 20*49 £1000 (R# - 322 
(11D40S) 

LaWa INtoa Group PIC Oad 20p - 6 (5) 9to 

rift 

L6K (John) Ptatnaroblp PIC Sto Cm Prf 
&k £1-65 (160*99) 

Lmrit (John) ParauaMp PLC 7tofto Cue W 
Sft Cl- 105060*96) 

UMtyHvnaMHdg>PI£5to&SubCm 
8d»30M®)06£1 Qtogd) - l06V(150o98) 
Loiton htomaknrf tetxta PIC ADR (51) • 


Bearing Sri* £1000- 185 to (150*88) 
Nortwm Foote PLC BV4 Cm SUi Bte 

oamne £1000 (Rg) • 96 to (i50eS8) 
Nortwri Rock PLC l2Vto Pup Sub Ws (BO 
- 191 P4NOB8) 90 (16O099)1(15De98) 
Ocean Grata PLC B 9n 65top - 50 (25 60 II) 
5 (2. 1818 (5) 8 (14D088) 8 (140a98) 

OEM PLC On) 2Sp - 31 (150M6) 

Orange PLC ADR (5:1 J - 83X5 (160908) JG 
(180608) X882 (B) 4X482 (22) 

Otfx taranetlonel Grearib Fund Ld Wie to 
Sub tor Ord -42 1140068) 

Paterson. ZodHrta PLC 10% Cum Prt El ■ 
145to (180608) 

Part Wga PLC 5X5% (Ned Cm cm NnV 
PrtEi-ig3(tiDe09) 

Pert rtdgs PIC 0to% let Hg Dab Sft 2DT1 - 

Pasntder A onam Siean nm Co 7>A> Cm 
Bda 1915403 £1000 (Ragd) - 113 (I6D08Q 
PerMna Foote PLC Rad Prf V Sta £1 - 81 
(160*08) 

Putin* Feed* PLC Cm Rati Prf 12£p- 1SS 


1 PLC ADS (lOI) -33.123X125 


tanebeatar SNp ftnrt C» 3to% patp Dab 
Sft -Tito (10)008} 

tancherteraapCanal Co 4% Pup Mi Sft 
-GOpOOeM) 

laitu x Spanear PIC ADR (8.1) -4004 


uaneyPLC'B-anKiisrrp-iocz] 
UusKnTtiOBpsonS EaBCrttad PLC lOtoto 
Dab Sft 2012 - 137 (14D09B) 

UeCartiy & Stem PLC 7% Cm Unt Ln Gft 
19900004 - 04 5 pStoBS) 

UMm ft 9m LdWto* Cm Pri P - 1» 
(11D00B) 


PonhGui PLC AOR (4:1) - 53X782 (8) 

PPLTt»rap0utoPLC.MewOnls<ta(Np- 

21712S6) - 0X625 PBDoBB) XSS 

Pramkr Ftomel PLC ADR (2:1) - 5 3126 
(160*06) 

Prente FatraB PIC ADR (1:1) pum Cm 

Prt)- 17(160*88} 

Pramier Funrti PLC BBXp Cm Cm (fed Prf 
(Swing Coupon) - 11 to (1Q0a9B) 

Oueens Maul Houses PLC lDArt, la Utg 
OebSft 2020- 122 <6 (150098) 

Ratal Bacborta PLC ADR (21)- iix 
(160086) 

Randgoid Rescucra Ld GDS (Repr Shi rt 
NPV)6togS-2X(1OOe0Q 
Ran Gnproni AOS (Repr 10 Old RuiQ 

(144A). 18 (180*08) 

R.EAM90* nc B% Cum Prt El ■ BO 

(100*80) 

Fteed tatmalonaJ PIC 3X3fc (My 5WL) 
Cm Red Prf £1 - 77 (100008) 

Regal HoM Grata PLC Cm Cun FM M 
2001 £1 -BG(1EDfl00) 

Rrtafl Cap PLC 4X5% (hrrfy 6Wu) Cm 3TO 
Prf El - 80 1150*06] 

IM Cup PLC toSml (My 6Hfl« Qua Prt 
£1-80 (140*96) 

REXAM PLC V She El - 81 fO. Z 1. Of 2 (9 
Rto7ta>PIC3£25%7fCum Prf El -95 
(11DS00) 

Roteftqra PLC ADR (5:1)- 19-08(150*08) 
ROyd ft Sun Alms taa Grata PLC 
Cbm tad Prf El - 131 to(iGDs08) to 

(1SW8) to (180806) 

RumI (AWundBi] PLC 6.7Sto Cm cm 
RuJPrtCI -p75(MDo80) 

Ryanelr HpUtaga PLC OM EPOO* - pMO <4. 
3(904064(4)8(21 

Srtnebuy (J) PLC » tad Una Ul Sft - 1® 
hOCMBt 

Smaiy Group PLC Wla id Sud tor CH • 

3fc(WO0Q6) 


Scortah Marta Group PLC flXOto Cm Uns Li 
Sft 3007 -IIB(ieDrtH) 

ScoftBri Porrar PLC ADR (4:1) - 42X3 
(100*88) 

Severn Rfcar Cnaatag PLC 8% tarfaa-Linkad 
D*b Sft 2012 - 157.06 X7 (150*08) 

Severn Dart PIC W Sft 38P ■ 31 (180*88) 
Shaw (Artaa) ft Co PIC On) aip- 1X8 
(150098) 

Sha* Ttampon ft Tndtag Co PLC Ort 2Sp 
Prt -342 3 (100*08) 

She* Transport ft Timing Co PLC AOR (B:1) - 
35X383 (2) 43630148 (7) S3830154 
X3690164 (18) X36302 05) X968 (2. 8)6 
(1€D*88) .12370524 (4) .12370687 (21) 

.125 (100098) .125 (160038) X737B72 
(25) * .5388 (42) X45 (15) XBS1B (421 
.7158 08) 

She! Transport & Tracing Co PLC 51ft IB 
Prt (Cum) Cl -9E (MDefflB) 

Shapata Grata PLC Od 5p - IB (iBDe68) 
Sktauxi Buftftig Secfeay I2toto Perm bs 
Bearing Sha £1000 (Reg) - 21 to 1180088) 
143 nGOeeS) 200 (lffleBB) 200 (IBOaBB) 
1(160*08) 

BkyePheima PLC -B 1 wtanerts ■ 4to (1 QMS) 
Skugn Eataua PLC 11 X9V isi Mg Dab Sft 
2019-160X6 

Btaugh Ebmbb PIC 12Vb Una Ln Sft 2009 - 
1504 (110*69) 

SmWGn* Baacham PLC AOR (5:1) -6025 
(4) 25 (150*981 X75 15) X415 (45) - X25 
(15) .645 (150096) 7X625 (25) .6875 (10) 
XI 25 (TO) 

Snflh (Wit) Group PLC Non Cm Rad Prf 
Sns 53.75P -25 1160608) 5 nEOeBD) 
Sporad (CA) (Spoba) Agency) (M50p- 
825(110608) 

SavKJtrJ Charund PLC I2to% Subcrd Ltas 
LnGftsooznr - m tisoraai 
Sbwerf Zlgornam PLC Onl Stk 20p - 720 
(HD0S8) 

Btoctaome PLC Wb V Stti tor Old 1 B99 - 
to (15 Dh88) '» (15DeB8) 

S* Hrtdnga PLC WB ta Sub tor Old (1908 - 
20021-16 

IHpofe DKhnrtogy PLC Wn to Sub for Old 
(EaHghtal - Ito(l0) 

IM* B qua PLC AOR (41) - 21X4 (IBOeBai 
Ibaco PLC 4% Uris Deep Discount Ln 8ft 
2006 • 82to (1 EOeBB] 3 (16OO06) 3 
(ISOeBS) 

THPC (indaaed 21 Ld SXto Index-Ltaked Sft 
2034 - 132to (1EO098J 3 (IBDeSS) 

7HFC (Moran Ld 5X5%> tadea-Unkad Sft 


(Soeul Houeng Rnencaj Ld 6ton> 
ft 2016/21 -131 (11D*08| 
loa* PLC 7tov iu Mig Deo Sft 
- 124 (160008) 

totals PLC lOtoiM ua M Sft 
- 14S(100e96) 

Wes PLC 7Wt Cnv UraLn Sft 2030 


PLCIOtoto istMtg 
5(100*98) 

Grata PLC V Sta 


Ungata PLC ADR (W)-7X6 (IBC0B8) 

IMtow NV (M MjBI - NQ144X [lOOeOQ 

Unbed BtacuSa (HUga) PLC Rad V 2B3p • 
24(1.0,1) 

Upttm a SoutMm HUgs PLC Wb ID Sub lor 
Onl -025 (160890) 

Vfts Group FIC 9V& Dib » 3015 - 14lto 

Wdatonr Group PIC ADR nan - 152X5 
(30) 3 (101X3(24) .75(0) 4X (16)- 
5X108 (IBDeBB) 7X (SJ BXS (150*68) 
BX1 (150668) 

DMsr ntwnic) PLC Old 5p -24 (ISDafSB) 

WE W Grata PLC (OWCrn Red Pri 
190801® El- SO (18De06) 

WMtamd PLC 4 1 toto Rad Deb Sft 9SB004 - 
96 (100608) 

WMbread PLC &.125toD*B Sft 2021 -137to 

(100606) 

VMtoea*dPLCl1toR,D*bS»SD11 -is 
(IBDeBB) 6 (lOeSSl S (tUett) 

WhCWBad PLC 7to% Un9 Ln Sft 95/39 ■ 3Bto 


I PLC 5.1% Odd Prf El -50 


Ybuig 1 Co* Bnmaty PLC 9W Oab Sft 
2018-136(160006) 

ZENB» Group ftoC ADR (1:1) - 4325 2858 
OBDaBB) X7S X37S XJ5B5 .75 .73 
(150098) 8125 875 X37S (IBOaBB) X7 
(1B0e9B| 4 ® (100*98) X437 XB2S .125 
(160*98) 25 (180*98) XS (16DB9B) 25 
(leOeSB) XT1B (180886) 275 (180*88) A 
(160006) A ITBDaae) A342 [160*08) 
■4375 (IBOaBB) .75 (180a 98) J7 

Investment Trusts 

Aberdeen Htfi Incum Hub PLC 7.1% Oab 
Sft 2008 - 112 0 BDaflfl) 2 (1 BDaOB) 
Aftanca Trad PLC 4Vto Dab 9ft Rad after 
15 ams - 73 naoaaq 
American Oppsrtinity Dust PLC Zero Cpn 
Cm Una Ln Sft 50p 2003 - 82to (ISOM) 
Bankaro ImW PLC 4% Pup Deb Sft ■ Blto 
(150e98) 

Barters tav Tm PLC 81. Deb Sft 2023 ■ 

133to (150*88) 

BteO v ataa a a heme 5 Growti Ldlnc ip- 
117(200) 

Btt Ovnssai Incma ft Qroutai Ld Pq Cap 
Ip-61 (IBDeBB) 

Britan Empire see ft Gen Tta PLC ioVi Dab 
Sft 2011 - 141 (IDOeSB) 

Crtmgonn BX. (nvVri PLC lAa iConpr 1 Wl 
NO. 1- Mo. ID) -220(160096) 

CKjr al Lendon tasennMThBi PLC SW 
Deb Sft 2021 -137(160008) 

C*y o( London mnatmanl Tnui PLC ll'A 
Dab Sft 2014 -151 |T50a9B) 

Dunedin tacune Growti tav 1st PLC 7V> 

Deb 8lk 2019 -129 (100*98) 

E*burgh to* Tta PLC 7Vi Deb Sft 2022 - 
laoniDeae) 

Engk/i & ScodKh tavesus PLC 11% Deb 

Sft 2014 - 154X4 UODeail 
Enterprise Capital Trust PLC 'ET Cum Red 
PraJBTp- 52 (100098) 

PhTlng Cbverfmxe tav Ta PLC till Deb 
SUc200B- l41to(l4De96) 

Ftorotag Geared Growti tav Ita PLC Untts 
[Compr 100 13 % Cm Prf ft 8 Or) 50p)- 
19* (110*98) 

Gunnaes Ftogb) ten Inc Itet PLC Unta 
(Conp.1 Ord25p£ 1 Zero DhiPil) - 2B0 
(140*98) 

invESCO EngBrii & tad Du PLC 8875% Cm 
Pri£i-MOto|MD008) 

NVESCO El«Hi ft M JU PLC 8.75% Dab 
Sft 3023 - 114.117 (IGOeSS) .117 (160088) 
hvedots Copirt Tiua PLC 4% Dab Sft Red 
-BTto (150*88) 

Huehana Trim PLC «% Perp Deb Sft - «lto 

MhU Securttes PLC 2m Ov Pit Ip - B2to 
(160896) 3(160*66) 3 HBDaSBIB 
neOett) 3 (160098) 3 (IBOeSB) .125 
(16Da66) to (IBOrtS) 

Monks Imtai PLC 6Vu Oft} Sft 2023- 112to 
(ISDeSB) to (16D06B) 

Montty Wftt tacune Tnei PLC Geared On) 

Ip - 5H*flBOe08) 2 (IBOtatt) 2 (lGOeOS) 
2(1OOe9B)2(I6OeS0) 

ScoU* Aruenean Im Co PLC 4% kr Deb Sft 
■81 to (150088) 

Scmiii American tav Co PIC 8% Deb Sft 
2022- 133X4 to (100998) 

Sconsh Eastern tav Tti PLC BX*. Deb 8ft 
2024 - 144 to (10Oe88) 

ScoDWi Mortgage ft Tiua PLC 8.075% Deb 
Sft 2023-12^.(150*96) 

Scottsti Mortgage ft Trad PLC 6-12% Skid 


waumPLCNQnCumCnvRulPri'S < 34p- 

30 (160906)30 (160099) 30 (1E&08) 30 
(16OS09) 30 (160*98) 30 (160*00)30 
(16De«B 30 (180086) 301160*68) 30 
D 80*96)2 (1609981 

Wy*8eU Group PLC Old 20p - 1 to (15DB98) 
Wyeade Garten Cema* PLC 05% (Nat) 
Cnv Cun Rad Prt El - 260 f140sfl9) 
XurouaGroupFLC WisroSubfcrOid- 10 
(1GOB98) 

VM waromufei PLC Nuv-Veeng'A'OrtiOp - 
285(150*06) 


Sttras tacome PLC 11% QmUnaLn Sft 

iwOrt-30(imafl«” PtCW,,Bajb 
TTKogmononlhst PLC 72S% Cm Una Ln 
Sft 2003- 107 (11D*B8) 

Value Rsdsaacn Thai PLC l4%CmUm 
Ln Sft 2006 - 1S5to (lBDeg« \* (1E0*S8) 
Man tav Co PLC fife Esh Bdi vuob 
£ 1000 (Ragd)- 131 (lOOeaB) 

Whan |m Co PLC Stoft Dab Sft 2019 -133to 
11608081 4 HOOeOft) 5 (iflOeSg 

Alternative Investment 

Market 

AMmy Trite PLC Ort 2Sp- » (ifiOeSB) 
Comaught PLC Old iq> • MSto (iBDnaa) 

GA (Hklp) AC iota; 3rd Cm Prf El - 
1001(100*06) 

South Bwtfi Concapa RC Ort Ip - to 
(14Do00)to(14DB99) 
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NEWS DIGEST 


RETAILING 


French approval for 
Kingfisher DIY merger 


Shareholders of Castorama Dubois, the French group, 
yesterday approved the deal to merge Its DIY retail chain 
with Kingfisher’s B&Q business. The deal, agreed in Sep- 
tember, will create the world's third largest home improve- 
ment company with sales of £3.Sbn ($6.5bn) a year and a 
market value of about £4.5bn. 

Kingfisher will hold a 54.6 per cent stake in the merged 
business, but wfll have 50 per cent of the votes and equal 
representation on a supervisory board. Sir Geoffrey 
Mucahy, chief executive of Kingfisher, is to become chair- 
man of the joint venture, which wHI have 460 stores in nine 
European countries. The shares closed 26 %p up at 648p. 
Maggie Uny 


MEDIA 


BSkyB faces £25m tax bill 


British Sky Broadcasting, the pay television group, expects 
to have to pay UK tax authorities £25m as a result of a 
ruling on the level of value added tax applicable to the 
subscriptions to its services. BSkyB has been asked by 
the Inland Revenue to pay more tax after the authority 
rejected its policy of netting off the value of its listings 
magazine against the cost of a full subscription when cal- 
culating VAT. BSkyB shares dosed 15l£p down at 465p. 


BANKING 


RBS chiefs pay increase 


Larry Fish, chief executive of Citizen's, Royal Bank of 
Scotland’s main US operation, saw his total remuneration 
increase from 22.25m to E3.3m in the financial year to 
September 30. His performance-related bonus rose from 
£1.7m to £2.75m. RBS said this reflected the sharp rise in 
Citizen's profits under Mr Fish from £36m in 1993 to 
£247m last year. George Mathewson, RBS chief executive, 
saw an 11 per cent increase in remuneration to £609.000 
(£725.000). RBS profits rose 31 per cent in the year to 
£1bn. Christopher Brown-Humes 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


DCS makes Dutch purchase 


DCS, the UK-based computer software and services 
group, is paying up to FI 23.1m ($12m) to acquire Logis- 
tics Application Software, a Netherlands-based specialist 
software group. 

Under the terms of the deal. FI 9.75m will be paid ini- 
tially with up to FI 13.4m also payable following publica- 
tion of resuits for the current year. The initial and deferred 
payments will be 50 per cent in cash, 25 per cent in 
shares and 25 per cent in convertible loan notes. 

LAS, which is based in Zwijndrecht, produces IT 
systems for the global logistics industry. 


ENGINEERING 


Wilshaw still in talks 


Wilshaw. the powder metaflu rgy group that put itseif up for 
sale in September, yesterday reported a 30 per cent fall in 
pre-tax profits from £2.61m to Cl .83m in the six months to 
September 30. on turnover 49 per cent lower at £13.4m, 
against £26.5m. Operating profits from continuing 
operations, however, rose 32 per cent from £1.37m to 
£1.8m. on turnover of £l3m (Cl2.4m). 

The company revealed that since September, BT Alex 
Brown, its adviser, had held talks with a number of poten- 
tial buyers, and these discussions were continuing. 
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LEISURE LADBROKE REJECTS E375M TOTE OFFER ■ CINVEPJ AND MORGAN GRENFELL STILL IN THE RUNNING 


Coral bid battle turns into two horse race 


By Charles Pretzfik 


The battle to buy the Coral 
betting shop chain turned 
into a two horse race yester- 
day after Ladbroke Group 
rejected a £375m ($023m) 
offer from the Tote, the 
state-owned gambling busi- 
ness. 

The withdrawal of the 
Tote leaves the running to 
two venture capital firms, 
driven and Morgan Grenfell 
Private Equity, part of Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell. 


They are understood to 
have, both tabled offers of 
just under £390m. 

Ladbroke is expected to 
choose a preferred buyer as 
early as next weelu 
Coral is Britain's third 
largest bookmaker with 833 


It made operating profits 
of £17 m in the six months to 
June 30. 

The rejection of the bid is 
a blow to the Tote, which 
was once the favourite to 
buy Coral 


It is understood that 
Ladbroke turned down the 
offer from tbe Tote - 
Britain's fifth largest 
bookmaker with 220 shops. - 
partly because it . had 
demanded the right to 
negotiate exdurively. 

The Tote bid,- which 
received no state funding, 
was backed by two venture 
capital firms, Elect ra 
Fleming and Candover. 

Its withdrawal from the 
auction follows last week's 
decision by Stanley Leisure. 


the gaming group, to pull 
out of the bidding. ■ 

The 'Rite said it “has 
tabled a final - and 
fully-financed bid of £375m 
far Coral with the Intention 
of completing Before the 

year end". - ■ 

“The Tote board' has 
determined that any bid in 
excess of this level cannot he 
justified and has . now 
withdrawn from the 
auction." 

Ladbroke seems certain ‘to 
get more for Coral than the 


£363m it paid last year to 
Bass, the brewing and hotel 
group. 

Ladbroke, Britain's largest 
bookmaker with 1,900 shops, 
was forced to auction Coral 
when Peter Mandelson, trade 
and - industry secretary, 
upheld a Monopolies & 
Mergers Commission report 
recommending the takeover 
be blocked. 

The MMC said that if 
Ladbroke retained Coral 
ft would lead to a reduction 
in price -competition as well 


as the choice available to 
gamblers. 

Ladbroke will retain SO 
Coral shops in Ireland, right 
in Jersey and a 23 per cent 
stake in SIB, the racing 
satellite broadcaster, part of 
which came with the Coral 
acquisition. 

William Hill, which is 
owned by Nomura 
International, the Japanese 
Vmrik, is the second largest 
bookmaker with L500 shops. 

It is expected to come to 
the market next year. 



Martin Read; trad ing remains strung, and orders, sales and profit era ‘significantly ahead of last year* 


Brendan Corr 


Logica buys two telecoms groups 


By Paul Taylor 


Logica, one or Europe's 
leading software and com- 
puter services groups, has 
made two acquisitions in the 
telecommunications Indus- 
try far a total of £62. 6m. 

The announcement accom- 
panied a b ullish statement 
in which it said trading 

remained strong, and orders, 
sales and profit for the first 
five months were “signifi- 
cantly ahead of last year". 

The shares, a star per- 
former among computer ser- 
vices stocks, gained 17p to a 
new high of 527p. after a 


. i2V+p rise the previous day. 
“Trading conditions remain 
positive In Logica's main 
markets.” said Martin Read, 
chief executive. 

Logica is paying up to 
£47m for Aethos Communi- 
cation Systems, a market 
leader in the development of 
pre-paid calling systems for 
mobile telephone network 
operators. 

Aethos. based In Bristol, 
has offices in Dallas and 
Malaysia. It will be inte- 
grated with Logica's existing 
Aldlscon business. 

Aethos’s pre-paid systems 
are in use with 15 customers 


around tire world, including 
the US, ‘Germany and the 
Asia-Pacific- region. 

About 7 per cent of mobile 
phone subscribers use pre- 
paid options •- a figure 
expected to reach 40 per cent 
by 2006. 

Aethos employs about 160 
staff and had pre-tax profits 
of £540.000 in the year to 
March 31 on sales of £lL3m. 
It Is forecasting sales of 
£Z3m, with operating profits 
of ram in the current year. 

Logica is also buying DDV 
Group, a telecommunica- 
tions and new media consul- 
tancy for up to FI 50m 


($27m). Both acquisitions' 
will be funded from cash 
reserves *nri Vnmk facilities. 

Mr Read said DDV would 
strengthen Logica's consuft- 
ing capability in the global 
tripcn mrmmirfltlfms marfcot 

In 1997. DDV, which is 
based in Utrecht in the 
Netherlands and employs 120 
people across four countries, 
reported sales of FI 27.6m 
and pre-tax profits of 
FI 25m. DDV is forecasting 
sales of FI 40m with pre-tax 
profits of FI 5.1m in the cur- 
rent year. 
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Littlewoods 
to make 
£50m in 


cost savings 


By Peggy Hoflbiger 




Littlewoods. the privately- 
owned mail order and stores 
group, yesterday revealed It 
would make £50m in cost 
savings during the next 
three years, but emphati- 
cally denied it had plans to 
come to the market 

James Ross, chairman, 
said Littlewoods had no 
desire to float “now or in the 
foreseeable future. It is not 
on the agenda at all”. 

However. insiders 
suggested the board was pre- 
paring to consider a market 
flotation in about. 12-18 
months' time. Recent man- 
agement changes, cost-cut- 
ting and a review of the lei- 
sure businesses all pointed 
in that direction, said one. 

The business review would 
be complete by the end of 
the financial year, when the 
longer-term future of the lei- 
sure operation - which 
includes Littlewoods Pools - 
would become clearer. The 
group is considering a series 
of options for the betting 
business, including disposal. 

Littlewoods reported pre- 
tax profits of £65J2m (£36.4m) 
for the six months to Octo- 
ber 31. However, excluding 
non-recurring items and 
exceptional gams of £36.lm. 
profits rose by just £100,000 
to £36.5m. 

Total sales fell from £l.lbn 
to £1.03bn. 

Mr Ross said the underly- 
ing retail business had 
turned in a solid perfor- 
mance in difficult trading 
conditions. Excluding the 
disposal of 22 stores last year 
to Marks and Spencer, 
underlying retail sales were 
up 8 per emit, and operating 
profits ahead 5 per cent 

Leisure trading profits foil 
by £300,000 to £9-3m on sales 
down from £161m to £il9m. 

Mr Ross warned that like 
other high street retailers. 
Littlewoods was experienc- 
ing extremely volatile trad- 
ing in its stives, particularly 
in the north. Retail sales 
growth had halved in the 
past six weeks on the levels 
achieved in the first half. 

Barry Gibson, chief execu- 
tive, said the company's 
restructuring, launched this 
year, was on track to realise 
annualised savings of Sffim 
from Integrating the man- 
agement of the retail busi- 
nesses. 


Stagecoach in talks for 
Hong Kong bus operator 


By Jonathan Fort In London 
mid Louise Lucas in Hang Kong 


Stagecoach is making its 
second attempt this year to 
enter the Hong Kong bus 
market. The transport group 
is in talks that could lead to 
it bidding HK£L4bn ($322m) 
for Cltybus, tbe second larg- 
est operator in the former 
colony. 

The discussions follow 
Stagecoach's unsuccessful 
bid in April to take over the 
88 routes operated by China 
Motor Bus, Hong Kong's big- 
gest operator. The transport 
group lost out to FtrstGroup, 
a rival UK operator also 
seeking to expand in Asia. 

Stagecoach is hoping to 
buy a 36 per cent stake in 
Cltybus from CNT. the Hong 
Kong-based paint manufac- 
turing and property invest- 
ment company. If successful, 
it would be obliged under 
Hong Kong stock market 
rules to make a bid for the 


outstanding shares. 

Stagecoach has signed an 
agreement with CNT giving 
it exclusive rights until Jan- 
uary 13 to negotiate the deaL 
In return, it has paid a non- 
returnable deposit of- 
HK$10m to CNT. Stagecoach 
is offering HKS2 a share, for 
the stake, valaing it at 
HKS864m. Citybus shares 
closed at HK$L55, down 14 
cents. . 

Analysts said Cltybus 
would make a sensible pur- 
chase for tbe UK group. 
“Stagecoach clearly knows 
how to run a bus business 
and Hong Kong is an attrac- 
tive public transport mar- 
ket'’ said Christian Cowley 
at ABN Amro. About 80 per 
cent of Hong K ong residents 
use the territory’s public 
transport system. 

Citybus operates more 
than 75 franchised routes in 
Hong Kong and a cross-bor- 
der service to mainland 
China. It recently became 


the. first non-mainland group 
to operate in Beijing. 

The deal would be Stage- 
coach's second deal in Hong 
Kong. In April it paid £107m 
for 28 per cent of Road King, 
a company that operates 34 
toll roads in China, mostly 
through joint ventures with 
local authorities. 

Analysts said Road King's 
contacts with Chinese 
municipal governments 
could help Citybus expand 
there. At the time of the 
Road King purchase. Stage- 
coach said it wanted to use 
it as a springboard for bus 
deals in China. 

Cltybus has been Investing 
heavily in new buses and 
has struggled in the past 
year because of Hong Kong’s 
recession and tightened 
credit environment. Id the 
half year to June 30, the 
company's profits fell by 40 
per cent to HK$3Gtn. 

Stagecoach stressed the 
talks were at an early stage. 


Celtic kick out 
consortium’s 
bid proposal 


By Charles Batnbdor 


Celtic Football Club, 
champions of the Scottish 
Premier Division, yesterday 
rejected a bid proposal from 
a consortium led by former 
Celtic player Kenny Dalglish 
and Jim Kerr, lead singter 
with the Simple Minds rock 
group. 

Instead, Fergus McCann, 
Celtic’s chairman and major- 
ity shareholder, plans to 
press ahflftrf in the middle of 
next year with a share offer- 
ing targeted act private share- 
holders. 

Brian Quinn, Celtic vice- 
chairman, said any further 
approaches should be In the. 
form of firm offers, so tbe 
company could give detailed 
reasons for acceptance or 
rejection. Details of the con- 
sortium’s approach, backed 
by BT Capital Partners 
Europe, were not disclosed. 

the approach, first made 
on November 10. increased 
already strong interest in 
the 10 listed -football dubs. 
The news <am* a day after 
NTL, the third largest UK 
cable operator, paid £10xn for 


Granada and 
Nikko in talks 


on alliance 


By Cathy B owman 


Granada, the media and 
leisure group, is in talks 
with Nikko Hotels Interna- 
tional, the Asian hotel chain, 
about a sales and marketing 
allian ce. 

Granada is hoping to 
strike a deal on reservations 
and marketing that would 
link its Le Mferidien hotels 
with Nikko. 

The proposed agreement 
would allow Le MGridien 
guests to make bookings in 
Nikko hotels using Gran- 
ada’s reservations system. 
The partners would also 
cross-promote each others’ 
hotels. . . 

Granada said last night: 
“We are currently in serious 
discussions; with several 
hotel companies to explore 
tbe opportunities of a strate- 
gic alliance. No agreement 
has been finalised to date." 

Nikko has 43 hotels world- 
wide, while Le MSridien has 
more than 100. 

The talks are not thought 


likely to result in an equity 
swap. Nikko is operated by 
JAL Hotels Company, which 
was established In 1970 by 
Japan Airlines and provides 
luxury accommodation. 

Granada acquired Le Mferi- 
dien as part of its £3.8bn 
takeover of Forte in 1996. 

Separately, the operators 
of the Millennium Experi- 
ence announced that both 
Granada Food Services, the 
leisure group’s contract 
catering division, and Leth- 
eby & Christopher - part of 
Compass Group - would pro- 
vide catering services at the 
mfllftnirium dome in 2000. 

• Granada yesterday sold 
Air Travel Group, the spe- 
cialist business which trades 
as the Magic Travel Group, 
to Thomson Travel Group 
for £20m cash. ATG operates 
tours to Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal and France. Thomson is 
seeking to develop its spe- 
cialist travel businesses. 
Granada said the proceeds of 
the disposal would be used 
to reduce borrowings. 
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a 633 per cent stake In New- 
castle United, with an option 
to take full control. 

Mr McCann, a Scottish- 
born Canadian millionaire 
who rescued Celtic from 
bankruptcy in 1994. plans to 
offload his 50.3 per cent hold- 
ing after five years. But he 
has also pledged not to sell 
his stake to a single buyer. 

Celtic said yesterday that 
the board still believed tbe 
shares should be offered to 
existing shareholders and 
other individual investors 
interested in the club's 
long-term success. 

The club is inviting the 
consortium members to par- 
ticipate In the share offering 
planned by Mr McCann. It 
rebuffed speculation that it 
had been made an offer 
worth about £100m by the 
consortium. 

Celtic's shares rose I5p to 
Si7%p yesterday, valuing tt 
at £95-8m. This was still 
below the year’s high of 
355p. 

Celtic is advised by Greig 
Middleton and Nomura Int- 
ernational. BT Wolfensohn is 
advising the consortium. 
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Monument 
sells stake 
for £19.7m 


By ThoroU Barker 


Monument Oil & Gas. tbe oil 
exploration and production 
company, has sold its 20.3 
per cent interest in the John- 
ston gas field in the 
southern North Sea to East- 
ern Group, the energy com- 
pany. for £19.7m cash. 

Tim Eggar. Monument 
chief executive, said Eastern, 
which uses the field's pro- 
duction. had approached 
Monument for the assets. 
The deal also includes Monu- 
ment's interest in Block 43/ 
27a and Block 43/263, exclu- 
ding Ravenspum North. 

He said the company, 
which has interests in the 
U K. Pakistan. Colombia, 
Azerbaijan and Turkmen- 
istan, now had not cash of 
about £25m, with bank facili- 
ties to raise a further 

PQ2Sm 

The deal follows Monu- 
ment's renegotiation this 
month of a high-priced con- 
tract with PowerGen, the 
electricity generator, ' in 
Liverpool Bay. This resulted 
Is a payment of £117m to 
Monument in return for a 
reduction in the cost of the 
gas. 


Fall in opiate demand hits Meconic 


By Charles PretrSk 


A Hurling in opiate demand 
was partly responsible for a 
sharp drop in interim pre-tax 
profits at Meconic, tbe phar- 
maceuticals. group that 
makes controlled drugs such 
as cocaine. ; 

The group, which has 
Issued two profits warnings 
in Just over a year, said 
Terry Jamesjts non-execu- 
tive chairman, would retire 
early next year. “He wants 
to spend more time at 
home,” the company said. 

Mr James,. 63, who lias 
spent eight years in the job. 


will be' replaced by Peter 
Savage. 55; former deputy 
chairman of lnspec Group, 
the speciality chemicals 
group. . 

Meconlc’s pre-tax profits 
fell from £2.ilnz to £i^im in 
tbe six months to October 31 
- despite a rise -in sales from 
£24m to £26gm. Group prof- 
its this year are expected to 
' be “slightly lower” than last 
time, Meconic said. 

Ken Green, chief execu- 
tive, blamed the drop in prof- 
its partly on a change to the 
prescription rules in Ger- 
many for the drug dihydro- 
codeine. which is an opiate 


used in the rehairilitatfoii of 
Heroine addicts. "It means 
that a market which was 
five er six tonnes has gone 
to nothing,” he said. - - 

Mr Green added that mar- 
gins were squeezed because 
prices for opium and poppy 
straw, which rose 23 per cent 
last year. Were driven up 

again by a poor Tn/Wnn har - 
vest Meconic extracts mor- 
phine from poppies it buys 
in India and Turkey and con- 
verts it into products like 
codeine, used in mild pain- 
killers. . 

However, sales of non-opi- 
ate- controlled drags contin- 


ued to rise. These include 
methadone, a heroin substi- 
tute for addicts, and cocaine, 
which is used as an anaes- 
thetic- Revenues are expec- 
ted next year from sales of 
galantamtne. a chemical 
based on extract from daffo- 
dil bulbs and used to treat 
Alzheimer's disease. The 
drug is awaiting approval 
from the US FDA. 

Mecontc said it - had 
received an offer for. its 
-Phoenix Chemicals division, 
which specialises in contract 
manufacturing. 

The shares fell 12p_to 
156‘Ap. 
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CAPITAL BY 8 % 







Gordon Cratnb In Amsterdam 

Philips, the Dutch 
electronics group, intends to 
mount further share buy- 

after il ret onis 
Fl3.3bn (Sl.Sbni to share- 
holders by mid-iB99. accord- 
ing to Jan Hommen, chief 
financial officer. 

“It is our intention to pur- 
sue more opportunities - to 
do more in reducing the out- 
standing shares.” he said. 

Shares in Philips jumped 7 
per cent yesterday after the 
company set out the terms of 
an exercise, announced in. 
October, to reduce its capital 


more share buy-backs 


by 8 per cent On December 
10 Philips received FIlL5bn 
cash from- Seagram, along 
with a 12 per cent stake in 
“ e Canadian . drinks mwj 
entertainment company, on 
completion of the sale of its 
PolyGram music and films 
offshoot. 

Including existing funds, it 
would still have some 
FI lObn-Fl ubn in free cash' 
to deploy after paying PI 9.07 
a share to holders of Philips 
equity, Mr Hommen said. 

Cor Boonstra, Philips pres- 
ident. said last month he 
was seeking takeover' tar- 
gets. particularly in the OS. 


While allowing that the «wh 
could fund acquisitions. Mr 
Hommen would not be 
drawn on reports that Phil- 
ip s mig ht bid for General 
instrument, the US. company 
and market leader in set-top 
boxes for televisions. With a 

market value of more t hen 
S5bn, General Instrument 
would absorb nearly all the 

cash pDe. 

Describing the buy-back 
scheme detailed on Thurs- 
day night as tax -efficient 
both for the company and a 
large number of sharehold- 
ers. Mr Hommen said other 
routes would be explored 


once The Hague Imple- 
mented fiscal changes. 

Under current rules, a 
straight buy-back in the 
market would saddle Philips 
with tiie tax -bin Having 
received -clearance from the 
finance ministry, the com- 
pany will Instead exchange 
100 existing shares for 92 of 
the same par value, with the 
amount paid out equivalent 
to 8 per cent of Thursday’s 
closing priee. 

Yesterday the shares went 
up F18to F112L40. Mr Hom- 
men said the arrangement 
now required approval only 
from the annual meeting 


next March. Be is to add to 
bis board responsibilities 
due' to the retirement next 
April of Dudley Eustace, 
vice-chairman. 

Mr Hommen will take 
charge of group purchasing 
as well as Philips’ interest in 
NavTech, a US supplier of 
digital route maps, which is 
to have its future resolved 
by the end of this month 

Roel Pieper, the former 
Tandem Computers chief 
seen as heir apparent to Mr 
Boonstra, takes on customer- 
related functions overseen 
by Mr Eustace, who will stay 

as an adviser. 



Cor Boonstra: eyeing US in 
search for takeover targets 


Munich Re and 
Allianz swap 
equity stakes 


By Graham Bowtey in Frankfurt 
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Allianz and Munich Re, two 
of Germany's biggest insur- 
ance groups, announced, a 
shake-up of their equity 
interests yesterday in an 
attempt to untangle the web 
of cross-shareholdings 
between them. 

Europe's biggest insurer 
and the world’s largest re- 
insurance company will 
swap equity stakes worth up 
to DM2bn (Sl.2bo). 

Allianz . is to., transfer 
stakes in Ergo, Germany's 
second biggest insurer, and 
American Re to Munich Re. 
In return, Munich Re will 
cede stakes in Allianz of 
America and Allianz Leben, 
Germany’s biggest life insur- 
ance company. 

The companies had long 
made clear thtir intention to 
unravel the cross-sharehold- 
ings. but analysts said the 
moves yesterday did not go 
far enough. However, the 
companies’ room for man- 
oeuvre was limited by tax 
considerations, they said. 

The tangle of cross-share- 
holdings is typical of the 
German economy Mnnp the 


second world war. Many 
companies in the frnam-fai 
sector have traditio nall y 
owned . large stakes In 
businesses across the spec- 
trum. 

German companies have 
come under mounting pres- 
sure from international 
investors to clarify their con- 
fused corporate structures. 
Deutsche Bank responded 
this week to the pressure by 
announcing it would hive off 
DM40bn of its industrial 
assets into separately man - 
aged companies. 

Dresdner Bank, another of 
Germany’s big banks with 
significant interests else- 
where. said yesterday it 
might also consider separat : 
mg its assets. 

The reshuffle announced 
yesterday will give Allianz 
full control of Allianz of 
America and a controlling 
50.3 per cent stake in Allianz 
Leben. It will retain a small 
stake in Ergo. 

Munich Re will take over 
foil ownership of American 
Re. will own 60.6 per cent of 
Ergo and will retain around 
40.6 per cent of AUianz 
"Leben. •• , 


Thomson-GSF set for 1998 loss 


By David Owen h Parts . 

Thomson-CSF. the French 
defence electronics group, Is 
to report a net full-year loss 
of about FFrl.5bn ($269m) 
after more than FFr3bn of 
one-off charges linked to a 
restructuring plan aimed at 
improving long-term 
profitability. - • - 

The company said inode- 
mentation of the plan, first 
announced In. September, 
would lead to some 4,000 job 
losses, equivalent to about 8 
per cent -of the workforce. 

Fewer than 8,000 of the job 
losses would be in France 
and more than 1,000 else- 
where. The aim was to 


improve operating margins 
to mare than 7 per cent in 
2001. The 1998 margin was 
expected to be similar to 
that in 1997: 5.7 per cent of 
consolidated revenues. 
“Point number one Is to 
improve profitability,” the 
group said. - 

The' company, which 
reverted to majority private 
ownership this year after 16 
years 'of state control, said 
the FFttbn charge would 
cover “restructuring and 
technological change costs, 
as well as exceptional depre- 
ciation of goodwill in activi- 
ties whose maiket environ- 
ment and trends are less 
favourable than previously 


anticipated”. It refused to 
identify these activities, but 
they are understood to 
include simulation. 

Thomson-CSF said the 
action plan was also 
designed to optimise the 
integration of Dassault Elec- 
tronique and a number of 
defence subsidiaries of 
Alcatel, the French telecom- 
munications equipment 
group. 

Alcatel, Dassault Indus- 
tries and Aerospatiale, the 
state aerospace group expec- 
ted soon to be privatised, 
have become core Thom- 
son-CSF shareholders under 
a reorganisation of the 
French defence sector. 


Thomson is widely expected 
to forge closer links soon 
with other European defence 
companies. 

Thomson said yesterday: 
“This plan . . . aims at 
strengthening Thomson- 
CSF’s market leadership 
position in a context of 
industrial reshaping in 
France and in Europe, and of 
rapid technological change 
in most of its fields.” 

The programme, already 
under way, would be 
“mainly implemented over 

1999, resulting in a first and 
significant improvement in 
operating performance in 

2000, with foil impact in 
2001 ". 


Gevaert builds stake in Holzmann 


By Nefl Buckfey in Bnresafe 


Gevaert, the Belgian holding 
company, yesterday contin- 
ued its reorganisation efforts 
with amove to buy up to 30 
per cent of Philipp Holz- 
mann, the German building 
group, for about BFr8bn 
(8233m). 

The Belgian group said it 
had already acquired 24.6 
per cent of Holzmann, plus 
an option to acquire a far- 
ther 58 per cent subject to 
approval by the German car- 
tel office. 


The move will make 
Gevaert, alongside Ger- 
many’s Deutsche Rank the 
largest shareholder in Holz- 
mann, which it said would 
be an important part of its 
global growth strategy. The 
acquisition comes only three 
months after Gevaert said it 
was bidding to take 25 per 
cent in Agfa-Gevaert from 
Germany’s Bayer. 

- Bayer’s Agfa merged with 
Gevaert’s photoproducts 
company in 1964. Bayer 
acquired 100 per cent of the 
merged group in 198L 


Gevaert reshuffled its 
assets last year in a three- 
way swap with follow Bel- 
gian holding companies 
Almanij and Cobepa, realis- 
ing net capital gains total- 
ling BFrl4.4bn from sales of 
stakes in the 12 months to 
June 30. Net profits for the 
year, including the gains, 
were BFrl5.4bn. 

As well as buying shares 
in the market, Gevaert 
acquired 4.1 per cent of Holz- 
mann from Deutsche and 15 
per cent from Hochtief, the 
German construction group. 


in return for Holzmann con- 
vertible bonds. 

Despite the share dilution 
which win result when the 
convertible bonds are exer- 
cised, both Gevaert and 
Deutsche will retain “more 
than 20 per cent” of Holz- 
mann. Deutsche said. 

Although Holzmann had 
turnover of DMl3bn ($78bn) 
in 1997. it has made heavy 
losses in the past two years. 
But Gevaert said the group 
was already back in the 
black after a restructuring 
programme. 


CARMAKING 15 % OF CAPACITY TO G 0 _ 

Nissan could 
close plants 
in Japan 


By Pan! Abrahams to Tokyo 


Nissan, Japan’s second 
largest automotive manufac- 
turer. yesterday announced 
plans to cut domestic capac- 
ity by 15 per cent, in a move 
that could involve closing 
plants. 

Plant closures are rare in 
Japan, but the industry is 
racked by overcapacity fol- 
lowing a 12L3 per cent drop 
in domestic vehicle sales 
this year to the lowest level 
since 1986. The Japan Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has predicted sales 
win recover by only 2.5 per 
cent next year, to 6.05m 
vehicles. 

All manufacturers are suf- 
fering from lacklustre 
demand, but Nissan is hav- 
ing particular difficulties 
because of its high net debts, 
poor cash flow and a model 
range that is seen as dull. 

Kosei Minami. executive 
vice-president, said the 
group would cut domestic 
capacity by 15 per cent to 
1.7m units a year by 2003. 
The Nagoya plant of its affil- 
iate Aichi Machine Industry 
might be shut, as well as 
parts of facilities at Nissan 
Sbatai. which has operations 
in Kyoto and Kanagawa pre- 
fectures. However, he said 
any closures would he grad- 
ual and the group would try 

ffissan - 
Share price (yen) 
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to find work for employees. 

The statement follows 
indications by Toyota this 
week that it might close a 
factory, and from Mitsubishi 
Motors that it could shut 
some production lines. 

Nissan also said it planned 
to cut employees on assem- 
bly lines by 1,000 to 14.000, 
mainly by halting recruit- 
ment. It would also cut the 
number of welding lines 
from 26 to eight, and reduce 
tbe number of platforms 
from 25 to 10. 

The aim Is to cut annual 
production costs by up to 
Y15bn (8129m) by 2003. The 
company would also halt 
operations at its Indonesian 
joint venture from tbe end of 
the month. 

Separately. Nissan pre- 
dicted domestic sales would 
grow by 4.7 per cent next 
year to 950.000 vehicles, on 
the back of new models. The 
group expects to launch nine 
new models worldwide next 
year, of which four will be in 
the US. 

However. Nissan warned 
exports would tumble 13.6 
per cent, which it blamed on 
the slowdown of European 
economies - particularly tbe 
UK - as well as the unex- 
pected strength of the yen. 
Domestic production would 
be unchanged at about 1.56m 
units. The group has pre- 
dicted a YSObn net loss this 
year. 

Nissan’s shares jumped to 
Y370 yesterday before dos- 
ing up Y7 at Y322 on a report 
in a German magazine that 
DaimlerChrysler. the Ger- 
man-US automotive group. 
Renault of France and Ford 
might take a stake in Nis- 
san. However, Yoshikazu 
Hanawa, Nissan president, 
denied the company was in 
talks to sell a stake. 

DaimlerChrysler is in 
negotiations to take a stake 
in Nissan Diesel, the truck- 
maker. in which Nissan 
holds a large stake. 
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Hie FT can help yon reach 
aiMmonal hginess readers in 
Francs. Our link with the French 
business Dewspaper. Lcs Echos, 
gives yon antuqneiecrmimeni 
advarislng opportunhy to 
capitaUse an tbe FTs European 
readeriMp aid to fiather mgei 
tbe Frendi business worid 
For information oo tausand 
fantrar deoils please telephone: 
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BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


Bating stores m aaomai M ter good ptaaceatox* 
mat knomt tomato TV cock and *ttor mcan/y suggested. 
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SHOP FOR SALE 

Winchester. Hampshire 
EsL lOyrs. 

£350K revenue, profitable. 
Ehcduatve Hants distributor 
for most leading fabric 
suppBtss. 

Offers invited. 


Tdephone (01794) 324343 
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For Sale f 

Highly Profitable Precision Engineering Business .. 
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BUSINESS SOFTWARE 


CENTRAL SOFTWARE 

WEBSITE.- 1 


• High quality financial software 
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GM invests $456m to 
up Isuzu stake to 49% 


By Paid Abrahams in Tokyo 


General Motors of the US 
yesterday paid Y52.5bn ($4S6m) 
to lift its stake in Isuzu, the 
troubled Japanese truckmaker. 
from 37.5 per cent to 49 per 
cent. The companies also 
announced a strengthening of 
their collaborative efforts in 
diesel engines and trucks. 

The move is the latest 
restructuring in Japan's ailing 
truck industry, which has 
been hit by a 55 per cent col- 
lapse in domestic demand to 
just 80,000 vehicles this year. 

Prices have also tumbled as 
manufacturers offer greater 
discounts to shill inventories, 
that analysts estimate are 
equivalent to sis months of 
sales. 

Under the terms of yester- 
day's deal. Isuzu will sell 
232.5m new shares to GM at 
YZ26 a share. Although the 
announcement was made after 
the market had closed, Isuzu 
shares closed up Y8, or S.7 per 
cent, at Y225. 

Jack Smith, GM chairman 
and chief executive, said 
despite the difficult environ- 
ment there would be no 


changes in Isuzu's manage- 
ment 

He has made dear recently 
that the US group remains 
keen to boost Its presence In 
Asia and take advantage of 
investment opportunities cre- 
ated by the economic difficul- 
ties in the region. 

Kazuhlra SeM, Isuzu chair- 
man and chief executive, said 
the proceeds from the share 
issue would be used for invest- 
ments and to strengthen the 
group's balance sheet 

However, Kunihiko Shio- 
hara, automotive analyst at 
ING Barings In Tokyo, warned 
that the additional funds 
would make little difference to 
Isuzu’s financial position. 

The company has a net debt 
of Y920bn and a net debt to 
equity ratio of 1,000 per cent. 

Isuzu, which is expected to 
incur a consolidated loss this 
year of Y5bn, needs funds 
urgently to develop new tech- 
nologies to meet stricter envi- 
ronmental standards. 

The group is also having dif- 
ficulties accessing the bond 
market 

It has Y37ba worth of bonds 
maturing this financial year 


and a further Y30bn due in 

2000. 

But issuing new paper may 
prove expensive. If not impos- 
sible, as Isuzu is already being 
forced to pay a premium of 190 
basis points over Japanese 
government bands, according 
to Goldman Sachs, 

In addition, Japanese banks 
in general are becoming more 
cautious in their lending, forc- 
ing Isuzu to fall back on GM, 
its biggest shareholder, for 
funds. 

Mr Smith said the two com- 
panies would attempt to use 
common cab, chassis and 
vehicle design. 

Isuzu wOl take the lead role 
in engineering GWe next gen- 
eration of commercial vehicles, 
although the US company will 
retain control of the vehicle's 


In the US, GM recently gave 
Isuzu lead responsibility for 
diesel wigiwp design. 

The two companies are 
investing 4820m in a joint ven- 
ture to build new-geoeration 
engines at a new factory near 
Dayton. Oido. 

Nissan plants may dose, Page 23 


BHP plans further asset 
sales as profits fall 45% 


By Owen Robinson in Sydney 

Broken Hill Proprietary, 
Australia's largest diversified 
mining company, yesterday 
unveiled details of further 
restructuring and asset sales 
worth more than AJlbn. The 
company also announced a 45 
per cant fell in half-year net 
profit to A$436m_ 

The poor profit result for the 
six months to November was 
in line with forecasts, but the 
asset sales and restructuring 
surprised markets and sup-, 
ported BHP's share price, 
which rose nearly 3 per cent to 
AS 12.00. 

Paul Anderson, the new 
chief executive, warned share- 
holders not to expect a dra- 
matic recovery in the group's 
fortunes, but promised to 
accelerate the pace of change 
through a sweeping asset port- 
folio restructuring programme. 

“Never before has BHP expe- 
rienced market conditions 
where prices for so many of its 


major products have fallen to 
this extent at the same time," 
he said. 

First-half sales fell from 
A$10.5bn (US$6.5bn) to 

A$9.95bn. At the petroleum 
division, which performed 
strongly last time, earnings 
plunged 63 per cent to A$147 hl 
T he closure of BHP's Bass 
Strait oil and gas operations 
following the September explo- 
sion at the Longford oil and 
gas plant - operated by BHP’s 
partner Esso Australia - 
knocked 960m off earnings. 

But cost cuts in the period 
had offset the overall decline 
In profit by a net A$240m, Mr 
Anderson said. 

The latest disposals netted 
A$601m through the sale of the 
Groote Eylandt manganese 
mine in northern Australia 
and the Tasmanian ferro alloy 
plant to Billiton, of the UK, 
and A$509m through the sale 
of property assets to Duke 
Energy Corp, of the US. Mr 
Anderson, who joined BHP last 
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month, was formerly president 
of Duke Energy. 

BHP said earlier this y&r it 
planned to off-load several bil- 
lion dollars worth of non-core 
assets and further sales are 
expected next year. 

Mr Anderson indicated last 
month that he Intended to 
reshape the group Into three 
main areas of business: steel, 
minerals and petroleum. 

Large institutional share- 
holders welcomed a move by 
BHP yesterday to dismantle a 
complicated shareholding 
structure known as Beswlck, 
set up in the 1980s to protect 
• BHP from a takeover attempt 
The shareholders have com- 
plained about the cumbersome 
structure, through which BHP 
essentially holds shares in 
itself. Mr Anderson said the 
restructuring would “increase 
transparency and remove an 
unnecessary complexity from 
Biff’s corporate structure’'. 

See Lex 
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SGS to cut 
3,500 jobs 
as loss of 
$225m is 
feared 

By WflKam Hafl in Genera 
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Socidtg GAndrale de 
Surveillance, the world’s big- 
gest testing and inspection 
company, plans to shed up to 
3,500 staff, or 12 per cent, of its 
workforce, and drop its divi- 
dend in art effort to restore 
profitability. 

SGS, which has been bit by 
upheavals in emerging mar- 
kets and the loss of its two 
biggest and most profitable 
government inspection con- 
tracts in Pakistan and Indon- 
esia, expects a 1998 net lose of 
SFrSOOm (9225m) after a 
SFr430m pre-tax charge. 

The Swiss group also 
unveiled a corporate plan that 

included the sale of GAB Rob- 
ins, the world’s second biggest 
insurance loss adjusting busi- 
ness. It may also sell its clini- 
cal trials business and seek an 
initial public offering of its 
medical pathology interests. 

SGS wants to reduce, its 
dependence on the high-mar- 
gin but- volatile government 
contract business, where it has 
a 70 per cent market share. It 
is seeking to concentrate on 
verification, testing and certifi- 
cation services, where it has 
been losing market share. 

Max Amstutz, the new chair- 
man. was confident SGS “will 
fully recover its earning 
power". Tony Czura, chief 
executive, said the group had 
“let its cost structures get out 
of band and needed to restore 
some financial discipline”. 

SGS bearer shares fell from 
more than SFr2,900 in early 
summer to a low of SFrSSO a 
couple of months ago, but 
have risen sharply ahead of 
the expected restructuring 
plan. Yesterday, shares 
jumped early on, but fell bade 
to close at SBYL287, Electing 
concerns that SGS might have 
been overly ambitious in Its 
new profit targets. 

The group wants to increase 
core revenues by 10 per cent a 
year, achieve a margin on 
earnings before interest and 
tax of 10 per cent, and a mini- 
mum return on equity of 20 
per cent. Analysts noted the 
targets were similar to what 
the old SGS had been earning 
when the bulk of its profits 
were generated by the govern- 
ment contracts business. 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia win have snow 
Showers with sub-zero 
temperatures in the north. 

Denmark and southern parts of 
Norway and Sweden wil have sleet 
or rain. The Baltic states and 
north-east Europe will have some 
steadier snowfalls. North-western 
and central areas wiD be showery. 
Fog over northern Italy and eastern 
Europe may be slow to dear. The 
eastern Mediterranean wit) have 
heavy showers or thunderstorms, 
but the west will stay fine. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia wifi turn erven colder, 
with widespread snow showers- 
North-east Europe wH have further 
steadier fafls of snow. Rain In the 
north-west and west wU be 
followed by sunshine and showers, 
accompanied by a cold, northerly 
wind. Rain, some of it heavy, wifl_ 
spread across the Mediterranean." 
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Toil in Toyland 


There may be a giggling; burping 
Fuxby sitting under roost family 
Christmas trees this year,. But as 
this week’s profits warning from 
Mfittgi iiwt m |idffltffi the .toy indus- 
try has had little to smite about in 
1998. Fickle consumers,' fear hot 
products and- drastic Inventory 
reductions by retailers - particularly 
the troubled Toys R Us - are matting 
this the toughest season inro&nory. 
US toy sales are actually to 

fell by 3 per cent, fbefizsfded&m for' 
many years. 

Next year should he better. With 
stocks back to sensThte levels, sales 
should start to pick up again. Both 
Mattel and Hasbro, the ' industry 
giants, should reap margin 
from previous cost cutting. And 
there are high hopes for product tter 
ins from two upcoming movies: the 
new Star Wars (Hasbro) and Toy 
Stoay 2 (Mattel)- 

But that cannot hide the feet that 
toys are a mature' market 
the hype caused: by the- *niyy»]k 
bestseller, traditional toy sides are 
rising just 3-5 pec cent a year- The 
real excitement is in video games’ 
and software, with growth of lQ-40 
per cent The big toy makers are 
responding. Mattel is buying The 
i jammy Company, an educational 
software producer, for J&abo,jBoth ft 
and Hasbro are investing ta intarao- 
tlve games. 

They have also continued to snap 
up smaHer fcg fito i rivals — Mfcb 
tel bought Bluebird Toys, of the UK, 
earlier this year. But with. few size-' 
able targets left, this w2T brings only 
incremental -benefits. For investors, 
toyland promises to remain a joyless 

:V-l4 

Europea^efenee 

- The bomb^of Baghdad hardly 
budged th^pliar or the off price. 
But will ik^^any more significant 
for tovqstagr to Europe’s defence 
industry? obviously, the can- 
flict wffl'dta'&down stocks of ammur 
nitian. and other equip- 

ments Bn%£tos is small beer: an 
uptick, of^uj^sales at British Aero- 
space or (fegenti Electric Company, 
for exapJiMei*/ mil have minimal 
impact wo j#$fcabflity. More signifi- 
cant hqwe^Ek f . woold be a softening 
of the potttfoai drive for defence 
cuts; mere mftftary action means 
less jpe^ ^ffvfeew^ which is 8o°d 
far the mdastxy. 

But what of greater European 
defence co-operation? France’s 
grudging and qualified support of air 
strikes undermines the recent 
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Anglo-French declaration that the 
European Union should' have a a 
common defence capability. The con- 
tinuing gulf between the only two 
European countries' with all-round 
mSlftary forces and . a history of 
lmjng them is painfully evident 

More- Importantly for investors, 
however, Is ♦*«* the French attitude 
drives ever deeper the wedge 
between it and the US. The implica- 
tion for the consolidating European 
industry is that France remains 
more of a liability as a strategic part- 
ner than an asset, particularly to 
British companies with transatlantic 
- aspirations. Aerospatiale's hopes of 
merging into the European aero- 
space and defence company contem- 
jQatod by BAe and Dasa, for exam- 
ple, hdra hardly been helped by the 
French government’s- stance. Much 
the ssmm goes for Thomson-CSF and 
Its chances with GEC. 

Billiton 

Mmtmy the trafiblazer for. South 
Afrinan companies seeking a London, 
listing, has missed out pa the excite- 
ment Since it spat from Gencor in 
July 1997, toe brae, metals group has 
faJteu 50 pm- cent behind tte adopted 
marke t. This shde has partly mim- 
icked felling aluminium pipes, but 
the campany did not help waiters. K 
raised $L5bn at its flotation only to 
end up a year later with fton of 
spare cash and a pfen to buy back 
shares. 

The purchase of Broken HID Pro- 
prietary's manganese assets may 
mar k a turning paint. It is Biffitan’s 
first acquisition of a business in 
which it did not already have a sig- 
nificant stake. BHP’s presence in 
Asia and the US is also a welcome, if 
modest, way to spread the group's 
risk away from South Africa. 

There are simple cost advantages 


in being bigger. Controlling n fifth at 
world manganese ore production 
should give Billiton more power 
t haw smaller rivals in price negotia- 
tions. Investors should not get too 
.carried away, though. Selling bulk 
commodities to Japanese steel pro- 
ducers, which are looking to share 
their pain, win still be tough. Man- 
ganese prices could come down by. 
5-10 per cent next year. Investors 
should watch out for further earn- 
ings downgrades as this dawns mi 
brokers. 

Such price pressures should 
strengthen the case for consolidation 
amiwifi commodity companies. Billi- 
ton has left Itself with sufficient, 
cash to be an active force In that 
process, but it will need a mors sufr 
stantial deal to justify a rerating. 

Logica 

Shares in IT stocks rose and 
plunged together. But some are find- 
ing it easier than others to climb 
bank up. Take Logica and Serna, two 
service companies. The latter is 
hardly recording sluggish earnings 
growth. Forecasts are for around 20 
per cent next year. But its shares 
have underperformed the market 
since October by roughly as much as 
Logica "s have outperformed. Part of 
the explanation lies in upgrades to 
forecasts. Logica has had more of 
them. Yesterday's bullish trading 
statement set off another rash, with 
some pencilling in earnings growth 
of 40 per cent next year. 

Logica provides IT solutions for 
complex systems, such as trading- 
electricity. Banking and telecoms 
are Its other main areas. The busi- 
ness is high up the outsourcing val- 
ue-chain; margins are better for 
installing and manag in g a bank's 
settlement system than for running 
a call centre or sanding in troops to 
.fix the Millennium bomb. Yet 
despite the “tailor-made” quality of 
Logica’s software, much of it Is recy- 
clable for other clients, which is 
handy for costs. 

Serna, too, is in these market seg- 
ments, but last year over a third of 
sales derived from facilities manage- 
ment contracts. These tend to have a 
lower value-added component This 
activity may be duller, but it has the 
virtue of being more predictable 
because the contracts tend to run far 
longer. Of course, with both compa- 
nies trading on a forward price/ earn- 
ings ratio of more than 40, there is 
nothing dull about either rating. 
They are looking demanding - 
again. 
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Consummate 

tqubite essence - mecLL. 
'fifth essence' of 
the“substanee of w 
composed. 2. The 
a highly refined ess 
alcoholic tmetee 
or most perfect form 
mostperfect 
of person^ etc. 1 
hipest perfection or 
liable to sin; (of 
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He’s all at sea . 

‘At the end of 20 days on leg one, 
halfway , 1 was screaming to myself, 
' When is it going to end?'/ 
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American treasure 

‘ Public gardens are often pretty bad 
at shapes and colours, but Longwood 
takes diem very seriously 1 



Scents and aromas 

We ask a few very chic women and a 
group of men what they would like to 
sniff around their other halves 
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With the 
* collapse of 
communism, 
organised crime 
has roared into 
jj^the breach. No 
f state is 'clean', 
though Russia 
is worst, says 
John Lloyd 


I f there is an Instant 
epithet for the end of 
the 20th century, it is 
the old one that free- 
dom never comes 
unattended. Its attendant is 
usually licence, and licence 
often leads to the opposite of 
freedom - to new tyrannies, 
albeit not of the state. 

Two of the great freedoms 
at the end of this century 
have been the collapse of 
Soviet communism nnri the 
vast Increase in the ease of 
communication. 

Hundreds of millions of 
middle-aged and ageing 
people had direct experience 
of S talin, and now live in 
states where free expression 
and political pluralism are at 
least officially available; 
when they were children 
hundreds of milli ons of their 
western counterparts knew 
communications as tele- 
grams and operator-only 
telephones but now pick up 
internet lore from their chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

These two differing but. 
very large freedoms have 
lifted both oppressions and 
horizons; but they have also 
greatly increased the reach 
and efficiency of organised 
crime. Sophisticated, smart 
and powerful. It has become 
globalised and omnipresent, 
impudently encoding itself 
in those networks which are 
essential for civilised Ufe- - 
Crime in various forms 
and in differing degrees of 
intensity remains essential 
to the economies and polities 
of states as diverse as Italy, 
a rich member of the Group 
of Seven industrial nations, 
and Colombia, a poor Cen- 
tral American country dep- 
endent on the drugs trade. 

There are no longer 
"dean" states, where crimi- 
nality of some sort does not 
intrude more and more 
deeply into public life and 
increasingly pollutes busi- 
ness Me. The new kid on the 
crime block - tougher, more 
ruthless, deverer. more des- 
perate than the rest - is Rus- 
sia. In less than a decade, it 
ban succeeded in displacing 
the stereotype of organised 
crime. It Is no longer It ali a n ; 
It is Russian. 

The collapse of commu- 
nism released a mi as m a of- 
crime from which the rest of 
,4 the world now suffers. The 
•^nurder in St Petersburg 
recently of Galina Starovo- 
Itova. the leading liberal pol- 
itician, demonstrated once 
more that a common way to 
, crush political as well as 
commercial competition Is 
a ss ass in ation. 

Starovoitova’s coffin went 
to a cemetery choked with 
the corpses of bankers, 
financiers, businessmen, 
enterprise managers and 
traders who bad wittingly or 
unwittingly broken a law of 
the criminal world - in 
much of Russian society, the 
only Mwd of law which car* 
ries a real sanction- In the 
most lawless part of Russia. 
Chechnya, the heads of 
decapitated British tele 
phone engineers showed 
that, at an extreme, states 
retreat before armed lawlatt- 
ness into being just another 

paramili tary grOUp. T' . 

Russian business now suc- 
ceeds only insofar as it cor- 
rupts the state, or protects 
itself with - small private 
armies, or both. 


/ ' *.i 




to corrupt 


AletoiLedenieva; aftnsslan, 
sociologist who ncgr teaches 
in Cambridge aid specialises 
in describing the. tosi^d 
criminal world, says that the 
bulging size of the Russian 
problem is paused by the 
"roof", or protection, pro- 
vided for the criminals by 
senior officials and .-leading 
politicians. 

She was told by a senior 
police official dealing with 
organised crime that Tnefi g 
groups “are not grounded in 
family and tradition as they 
are, say, in Italy. Organised, 
yes, but the control exert 
dsed by these organisations 
is not total, and they could 
easily be eliminated. It 
would be easy in tec hnica l 
terms - were it not for their 
‘roafc’.” 

There is, however, a 
branch of crime in which the 
Russians are proving them- 
selves masters without 
•xoo&’. That is cybercrime: 
the criminal ■ penetration of 
computer networks for gain, 
for espionage or for terror- 


Rupert Allason, the former 
Tbry MF who writes thrillers 
under the name . of Nigel 
West and has made himself 
ah expert in security issues, 
says that cyberspace, the 
locus of the new information 
revolution. Is also the "new 
flpiri at conflict, with the pro- 
tagonists rang in g from the 
dedicated sociopath working 
in isolation, to international 
g ri me syndicates with. access 
to Quite gigantic sums of 
cash, to an - undemocratic 
regime sponsoring an offen- 
sive against specific targets": 

Allason says the KGB 
sponsored the first cyber 
espionage. case - the pra^ 
tration of the US military 
research communications 
network and the Gem phys- 
ics laboratory at Geneva. 
American military comput- 
ers are now attacked an esti- 
mated 1,000 times a day. The 
OS military runs more than 
2m computers on 10,000 local 
networks and 100 long* 
distance systems; they han- 
dle . . research, logistics, 
finance, personnel, procure- 
ment and payroll. “It is 


easy“ ; says Aflason, “to be 
apocalyptic about what 
could happen.” 

V Russians are good at 
cybercrime, according to 
Ledeoeva/because so many 
of the Soviet computer net 

- works depended on stolen 
technology and software and 
these habits have stock (it is 
estimated that a mere .7 pa 
cent of Microsoft software in 
Russia has been legally 
installed; Russians to whom 
I mentioned this figure 
tended to say, un-humour- 
ously: “So much7"). This 
unofficial culture creates 
conditions in which success- 
ftil hackers luxuriate. 

■ Ledeneva -recently told a 
gathering of security experts 

- in London: “It ia not surpris- 
ing that Hmpntor npwat n ra 

could combine theiroccupa- 
tion with - hacking and 
achieve exce p ti ona l skills, 
which made them in great 
.demand, at home and 
abroad.” 

- One such figure was fea- 
tured-in the 1998 James 
Bond thriller -Goldeneye- - 
the under-utilised operator 
Volodya, whose maniacally 
rapid skills hrip Bond save 
dLvffisatioh one more time. 

Most do not, however, save 
civilisation. Robert Munro, 
director of ;the Centre for 
International Financial 
Crime Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, says Russian 
; organised criminals “have 
.penetrated the internet’s 
global web of 60,000 net- 
works by recruiting R ussian 
computer scientists who 
woe once privileged mem- 
bers of the elite Soviet mili- 
tary-industrial complex". 

If the Russians are skilled 

and available, they are 
hardly alone. A report this 
year claimed the existence of 
a meeting of Russian. Colom- 
bian, Italian, Chinese and 
Japanese crime bosses some- 
where In Europe to ffiscuss 
Issues of mutual- benefit, 
including cybercrime. A 
senior British policeman was 
quoted as saying that ‘‘there 
has been an astonishing 
growth in transnational 
[crime] groups. The legal 
PCftn"," 1 ? has gone global 


and the. crime economy has 
gone global as well.” 

- Computer networks allow 
entrance to data and funds 
which could at one time only 
be accessed via burglary; 
further, the networks tie 
together vast quantities of 
both data and money, once 
the codes are crocked. 

In the crime economy, as 
in the real economy , ■manual 

labour is being phased out in 
favour of intelligence; the 
TtaHan its fo ia g a stiU 

fixed by Godfather movies as 
living in a world of sawn-aff 
shotguns and severed 
horses’ heads, now acquires 
the most sophisticated 
encryption technology to 
thwart police investigations 
either by theft, or by down- 
loading encryption technol- 
ogy from the internet 

'The legal " 
economy 
has gone 
global and 
the crime 
economy has 
gone global 
as well’ 

Electronic money trans- 
fers. which the market now 
demands to be rapid and 
ubiquitous, also offer : a 

Tnpdtrrm for mo ney launder- 
ing and disguise which 

could, according to Monro, 

“pose a serious threat to the 
international financial sys- 
tem Tnwrti century”. 

Electronic money transfer 
is more rapid, leaves less 
trace and is mare lightly reg- 
tflated Chan its papa-based 
ancestors; tbeTaUtons of dol- 
lars which are. It is esti- 
mated, “washed" every 
month through financial 
markets such- as the City of 
London mean that an 
increasing Share of invest- 
ment is now being made 
with filcgal funds. 

-How does it work?. 

Tn a variety of ways. 


Money can be put in a juris- 
diction - such as Switzer- 
land - in which banking 
secrecy laws are high; from 
there, it can enter into the 
. c o nventional banking sys- 
tem. Electronic transfers 
allow the money to be 
switched from bank to book 
with great rapidity, leaving 
faint and complex trails. 

Or the holders of dirty 
money can establish a shan 
company, issue shares, and 
buy the shares with the 
dirty money which is 
“washed” by the properly 
documented purchase of the 
shares. 

Money laundering is now, 
according to international 
experts, the fastest-growing 
sector of crime - one hugely 
aided by computer network 
technology. 

The City of London Is a 
prime “laundry” because of 
its extensive transactions; 
Perry Nave, head cd the City 
police, gave an interview to 
The Lawyer magazine 
recently In which he niatmad 
a number of l awyer s in City - 
firms were assisting crimi- 
nals to launder their money. 
A senior intelligence ser- 
vices official estimated that 
£200bn has been laundered 
through the City .every year 
for at least 10 years, in part 
a reflection of the flood of 
money released by the col- 
lapse of communism. Of 
that, police discovered a risi- 
ble SSSm. 

If the estimate is right, the 
odds on discovery are inflnl- 
tesimaL Professor Barry 
Rider of the Institute of 
Advanced Legal Studies at 
London University, who 
citea these figures, says “the 
evidence dearly shows that 
laws criminalising attempts 
to launder money have had 
Htife impact mrefther crimi- 
nals or their organisations”. 

Rider believes that tiie war 
against money laundering is 
being lost; both the police 
and the criminal justice sys- 
tem are too cumbersome to 
do more than make token 
slashes at the growth of the 
phenomenon, largely, he 
believes, because the courts 
Insist on a standard of proof 


which will simply not nor- 
mally be available. 

He says the only route is 
to place the onus cm individ- 
uals, organisations or banks 
to prove that a sudden 
access of suspiciously 
acquired wealth an the part 
of someone with previous 
convictions is legal - a move 
foreshadowed by the UK Pro- 
ceeds of Crime Act, 1995. 

“If we are not prepared to 
take these steps,” says Rider, 
“then our most realistic 
hope fa the future is that 
the drugs barons [or money 
Launderers, or gang bosses] 
of today will become our 
future rulers.” 

A determined attack is 
being made to slow the 
growth of one area of crime. 
Corruption - typically, the 
paying of bribes or other 
favours by businesses in 
search of contracts - has 
existed as long as govern- 
ments have wanted work 
done; last year, Dutch 
archaeologists uncovered 
lists of corrupt officials kept 
by an Assyrian interior min- 
ister 3% millennia ago. 

The US is leading the 
attack, with its 2l-year-old 
Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act, a reaction to the uncov- 
ering of bribery by US com- 
panies in Japan, Italy and 
the Netherlands, acting as 
an apparently real deter- 
rent. 

The Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and 
Development is struggling to 
get a Code on Corruption 
ratified by it? members, hut 
is encountering the usual 
cultural difficulties. Bribery 
has, until recently, been a 
tax-deductible expense in 
Germany and Australia, 
among other countries. The 
British claim that its exist- 
ing legislation outlaws brib- 
ery by UK companies over- 
seas, even though no 
prosecutions have been 
brought 

“The whole point of this,” 
says John Bray of the Con- 
trol Risks Group, “is to get a 
level playing field, some- 
thing the Americans are par- 
ticularly keen on. Et is a mat- 
ter of taking the longer view: 


if you bribe, you are in 
someone rise’s power. If you 
get a local partner to bribe 
for you in order to keep 
yourself technically dean, 
you hand over a significant 
part of the core management 
function - and it leads to 
further demands for bribes.” 

The perception of the busi- 
ness world as an increas- 
ingly corrupt and corrupted 
one has reality. The coinci- 
dence of great freedoms - to 
communicate, to trade and 
to live freely - has brought 
great risks to the se curity of 
the capitalist system which 
has seen Itself as responsi- 
ble, in full or in part, for the 


achievement of these free- 
doms. 

Money laundering, cyber- 
crime and corruption are 
growing, probably at a rapid 
rate. The distinctions 
between the clean and the 
dirty, the legal and the Ille- 
gal, are blurring; institutions 
once thought to be beyond 
suspicion, such as big backs 
and City law practices, are 
implicated. 

Communism, in its death' 
throes, has lashed out at its 
old enemy , capitalism, and 
stung it hard. We enter into 
the new, cyber world 
attended by all the viruses of 
the old. 
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Make love not war 

‘Israelis are supposed to be 
canny. If they are they will bring ' 
. ' down their prime minister 1 
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A ndrew Wickham 
is hoping for a 
better Christmas 
this year than 
last. Looking to 
increase his corporate cus- 
tom by offering hampers of 
quality foods smoked in his 
^notary and festive bottles, 
be spent £13.000 on produc- 
fog 13,500 glossy brochures. 

He spent another £1,000 on 
buying a mailing list which 
targeted 5.000 people and 
companies in marketing, 
advertising and publicity - 
just the sort be thought 
would appreciate smoked 
salmon and fine wine. 

“I employed an all-singmg. 
all-dancing design consul- 
tant for the brochure and he. 
in turn, got a food technolo- 
gist to lay out the food 
attractively. 

“It was a complete waste 
of money," says Wickham 
with disarming honesty. “1 
did not get one response 
from the bought-in mailing 
list" 

But last year’s festive sea- 
son was not a total disaster. 
The customers acquired over 
the eight years he has been 
r unning the business placed 
enough orders for him not to 
lose money. It was an expen- 
sive and hard lesson to 
learn. But learn he has. 

This year he has slimmed 
down Ids glossy brochure so 
it now costs 20p to mail 
Instead of last year’s 31p. He 
has also had it printed 
locally, catting the unit oast 
by over half but retaining 
most of the excellent photog- 
raphy. He has not bought in 
a targeted mailing list 
Instead he “cleaned" his 
own list by concentrating on 
the 3,500 to have ordered 
during the past two years. 

“The reduced mailing list, 
targeting loyal customers 
and not trying to cold sell 
- should help. I suppose I 
should have followed up last 
year’s corporate mailing by 
working the telephone, but 
I'm not comfortable with 
that Perhaps I should have 
got an agency to do tele- 
sales for me." 

This year’s new strategy, 
however, appears to be pay- 
ing off. By this week, mail 
order from the 1998 Christ- 
mas brochure is up 50 per 
cent on last year. 

The Weald Smokery ham- 
per business has the advan- 
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Christmas was bad news last year, but Christopher McCoo^-^eports on ah 
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tage that all the items con- 
tained in the hampers are 
also on sale in the shop, so if 
they haven’t been sent out 
by Christmas they can still 
be sold in the new year. 

For 10 days in the run-up 
to Christmas, he is using a 
redundant farm building at 
Pluckley owned by bis father 
as a packing station. Ten 
local casuals are hired to 
pack the pa rcels. Wickham, 
uses the Royal Mail and 
Interlink for delivery. “It's 
so important to have a good 
carrier,” he says. 

Hie Weald Smokery was 
founded in 1982 by Brian and 


Ingeborg Nicholas, who had 
learned the craft of smoking 
in lngeb erg’s home country 
of -Germany. In the' late 
1980s, Wickham had put the 
word around among friends 
and associates that he would 
Uke to run his own business. 
He had trained as a land 
agent and qualified as a 
chartered surve yor. 

The Nicholases had put 
their five-bedroom Victorian 
house, farm buildings, IK 
acres and smokery business 
on the market for £380,000. 
Wickham put in an offer, 
conditional, if accepted, on 
the owners agreeing to 


Impart their knowledge of 
grwftiring before departing. A 
compromise price - one- 
third funded from family 
money, one-third from the 
hnnV, a third from the 
sale of his house was 
reached and Wickham, then 
29, spent a month learning 
how to operate the smoking 
kilns, 

“The business was a going 
concern with a turnover of 
£70,000 a year," recalls Wick- 
ham. “My plan was to dou- 
ble the turnover in the first 
year, and double it again 
over the next two years. The 
Nicholases had been happy 


to be a husband and wife 
team and although, my wife 
Corinne and 1 wanted to 
work together, we also 
wanted to take on staff and 
employ a manager.” . 

The goals for the first 
three-year plan' have been 
achieved. ' Two part-time 
workers run the shop - open 
seven days a week - 
between them. There are 
also two full-time smokers 
and packers, one of whom is 
the manager. Turnover last 
year was approaching 
£300,000, 25 per cent of which 
was realised in December. 

In time for this year’s 


Christmas season, a new 
shop, financed by a £70480 
bank loan, aiifl effectively 
doubling the display area, 
has been built on site. The. 
shop has a stainless steel 
kitchen., which will be used 
™> xt summer in the prepara- 
tion of sandwiches made 
from bread baked from part- • 
frozen and filled- with 
smoked products. 

. “Time, texture, look and 
foal - not digHal-cantrdUed 
panels and ringing bells - is 
what traditional smoking is 
all about," clarmR Wickham. 
“We smoke the traditional 
way using brick kDns and 


open , oak , log fires. Apart 
from the natural preserva- 
tives -in salt and smoke, all 
our food; products are free 
from preservatives and arti- 
ficial colour.” 

As well as drying the 
flash gmntra . emits natural 
chmdcals/such as formalde- 
hyde. mid alcohols, which 
act ai natural pres e rva tiv es. 

Mail order accounts for 15 
per. cent' of the business; 

. wholesale to jpubs, restau- 
rants and other 6hops is 
about 20 per cent and the 
remainder is retail. • 

' “Passing trade Is very 
good in the summer - we’re 


just. off .the main road to 
Hastings; people that can .in 
gre usually h ead i n g for Ry®. 

Tbe ferfher cur regular cus- 
tomers come, the better it ' is 

for'us if.they have made a 

special journey they tend to j 
,bay_more.“ Fishermen bring 2 
their own' .catch to be “ 
smoked - at £1.50 a pound. 

The Weald Smokery has 
built its reputation on 
salmon from Scotland, tain- 
bow trout from Gloucester- 
shire, eels from Lough 
Neagh in Northern Ireland, 
venison from Wadhurst Park 
where the follow deer are 
culled, duck breasts from 
France, mussels from New 

gfo afond , and haddock and 

. cod from the North Sea. 

■ “Toulouse" sausages are 
™rtp by a Kent butcher but 
smoked on the premises. “I 
prefer to buy from suppliers 
I know and trust. " says 
Wickham. *Tm prepared to 
ride the ups and . downs in 
the price from regular sup- 
pliers rather than shop 
around for the cheapest at 
the time.” 

only En glish oak is used 
in the smokery. The logs 
employed in "hot" smoking J 
(where the product is cooked % 
and then smoked - sausages. * 
trout and eels) are well-sea- 
soned wood. “Cold" smok- 
ing, where smoke is passed 
through a kiln - but not 
recycled - uses oak chips 
and Wickham gets these 
from the Tudor Oak furni- 
ture company in nearby 
Cranbrook. it’s a waste prod- 
uct; goodwill is retained by a 
judicious gift of smoked 
salmon from time to time. 

Because fire is involved, a 
strict watch has to be kept 
on the kilns when in use. 
Things can go wrong. Wick- 
ham’s predecessor lost a 
whole kiln of smoked salmon 
for the. Christmas market 
when the “cold” smoking 
turned into a “hot" smoking. 
Duck is very fatty and. once ■_ 
800 breasts went up in a. 
smoke when the dripping fat r 
ignited. ■ Fortunately f 
Retained Fireman 9548. aka : 
Andrew Wickham, was on 
hand and did not have to 
dial 999 for his colleagues to 
come with their engine from 
nearby Hawkhurst. 

■ The Weald Smokery. 
Mount Farm, FUmweO. East 
Sussex, TN5 7QL ; Tel 01580- 
879601 fax 01580^79564 


The Nature of Things / Thomas Barlow 

Primed for panic control 


E motions are normally . 
thought to be beyond the 
reach of science. 

Pleasure and pain have 
superficial explanations in terms 
of brain chemicals such as 
serotonin and the endorphins. 
But chemicals are only part of 
the story: in reality, even the 
simplest of emotions are 
triggered and sustained by a host 
of complex interactions between 
millions of different neurons in 
the brain. 

This makes the biological 
mechanisms of more complex 
emotions such as love or 
amusement seem impossible to 
unravel Worse still, what about 
qualities such as generosity, 
kindness, or courage - can we 
ever hope to understand any of 
these? 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
defines courage as “the ability to 
disregard fear". This is fortunate 
because, of all our emotions, fear 
is one of the best understood. 
Perhaps our understanding of an 
emotion like fear can assist In. an 
explanation of a quality like 
courage. 

Consider a rat confronted by a 


cat Its emotional response to the 
situation depends on two factors: 
certainty and distance. 

Depending on these, it will 
respond in one of four ways. 

First, if the rat finds itself 
cornered, so the cat is 
threatening and very dose (you 
could call this a clear and present 
danger), the rat has do choice but 
to fight, and it does so 
Instinctively, violently and 
aggressively. Anyone who has 
seen a rat fighting in such a 
situation would not hesitate to 
call it courageous. 

Second, suppose the danger 
posed by the cat is just as 
certain, but this time the cat is 
not so close (a clear, but not so 
present danger). Here, the rat 
will try to escape, but again the 
response is wild, undirected and 
involuntary. In contrast to the 
previous case, a human observer, 
watching the unpredictable 
darting, the mad leaps in the air, 
and the sheer panic of the 
performance might be tempted to 
associate this with cowardice. 

Third, if the rat "smells a cat" 
but cannot see it (in other words, 
where there is neither a dear nor 


certain danger, just the potential 
for danger) the rat will freeze, 
Immobile. Few would designate 
this behaviour as specifically 
courageous or cowardly. 

Leaving the fourth response for 
a moment, can we learn anything 
from these three examples about 
what it means to have courage? 

Jeffrey Gray, professor of 
psychology at the Institute of 
Psychiatry in London, says that 
despite the apparent differences 
in behavioural response, the 
processes taking place in the rat 
brain in each of these three 
scenarios are similar, they 
represent panic responses to a 
situation of fear. In other words, 
courage or cowardice probably 
have nothing to do with this. 
We’re simply observing different 
manifestations of a single 
emotion: instinctual panic. 

Quite a bit is known about the 
brain physiology of panic. 

Imagine the inride of the rat's 
bead as a rugby ball High up on 
the sides - about where you’d 
grip the ball as a rugby player - 
are two structures known as the 
hippocampus and the amygdala. 

The hippocampus is the part of 


the brain involved in the analysis 
of spatial position and also in 
memory. In a threatening 
situation, the hippocampus 
instructs the rat's body to stop 
doing anything that might 
interfere with finding a solution 
to the threat It Is also 
responsible for the complex . 
thought required to analyse and 
continue monitoring the . 
-situation as it develops. 

The amygdala, meanwhile, 
appears to be the region 
responsible for both priming the 
body for vigorous action, and 
then for triggering the three 
forms of panic, the frenzied 
attack, the unpredictable escape, 
and extreme immobility. It does 
this by sopding a signal to the 
base of the brain, to the 
hypothalamus and central grey 
area of the midbrain. These parts 
control body function. 

How does all this relate to 
courage? If the ability to 
disregard fear can be seen as 
synonymous with the ability to 
control panic, courage is perhaps 
manifested by the ability to 
inhibit the signal sent by the 
amygdala to the brain stem. 





if 


Ifc, 


y. 



Rats may not be able to do this 
consciously, but they are able to 
do it Indeed, it is an important 
aspect of their fourth common 
response to danger. 

Iroagme the rat smells a cat as 
in the third, immobOiringcase. 
But this time, it is compelled . 
nonetheless, by extreme hunger 
or a voracious sexual appetite, to 
explore the environment from - 
which the smell-of-cat is 

emanating. The rat moves 

forward cautiously, continuously 
gat hering information and 
assessing the risk of its action. 
Every muscle is tensed so that it 
is prised to run like crazy, or 
fight - but it is not panicking. 


Nervous - perhaps fearful - 
but simultaneously primed for 
vigorous action and restraint, 
this is the rat's response to 
danger that, to my mind, most 
resembles courage. Something is 
inhibiting the signal from the 
rat’s amygdala which would 
otherwise trigger panic. 

hi rats, panic control seems to . 
come from the hippocampus. We 
know this because if you remove 
the hippocampus in rats you dent 
their ahQity to restrain the 
extreme, uncontrolled behaviour 
that occurs during panic. 

Are humans doing something 
similar when they exhibit 1 
courage? : 


In terms of emotions such as 
fear and panic, hnman and rat 
• brains are similar^ “There is no 
question in my mind that human 
emotions relate very closely to 
the emotional states of our 
mammalian cousins." says Gray. 
“The major difference is that the 
triggering stimuli in humans 
couldn’t occur in animals. 

Human thought processes are 
involved, notably in triggering; 
but also in controlling our 
emotions." 

- Humans are able to send verbal 
signals from the neocortex (the 
conscious centre of the human 
brain) to the hippocampus and 
vice versa. This suggests a 
possible pathway for human 
courage: the neo-cortex sends a 
signal to the hippocampus to 
inhibit the panic trigger sent 
from the amygdala to the lower 
brain. 

to a more extreme form of 
courage, in which not the 
slightest bit of anxiety is felt In 
response to a threat, maybe the 
prime-for-panic trigger sent from 
the amygdala to the lower brain 
is also controlled. 

In any event, like a rat, we 
may do it instinctively or, 
unlike a rat, we may do it 
consciously, but either way, in 
order to be courageous, it seems 
we must find a way to inhibit a 
signal transmitted from our 
amygdala down to our brain 
stem. 
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Abels international 


ACROSS 

1 Ability to accelerate 
quickly to small truck (4-2) 
4 But does it give a hoot 
where it swoops? (5-3) 

9 Watch the heart! (6) 

10 Standard means to chum 
cheese (8; 

12 Tree-lined walks - made 
badly, unfortunately, out- 
side (8) 

13 Bind book (6) 

15 Convenience, parking on 
bend (4) 

16 i .tctgns in having freshly 
passed over (10) 

19 Declines nothing with cra2e 
and compulsion to drink 
(10) 

20 Shut down stall (4) 

23 Uable to change (6) 

25 Break off from a line-out at 
Exeter, Initially (8) 

27 Walking-on parts for high- 
waymen (8) 

28 A trial, fixed, may lead to a 
rope (6) 

29 Shambled, being burdened 
(81 

30 Violation against article of 
war here (6) 

Solution 9,868 


ncnaoDou DQoaee 
anno ci n 0 
anaanoso □□bdes 
u □ n □ hob 
fannaQaiia dhoobc 

□ □HHildOa 
QOflEHU QQS0 

□ aannaoB 
anaHQnaaHS 

□ □nBEaraE 
aarnnan □samnninB 
ra a a n 0 ti g 
fldamcia EDsaiiQCio 
a □ n n ra a in 
aan:unn naHQiiEHH 


DOWN 

1 Unsuspected danger in 
mine - foult? (7) 

2 Elated, give bird a -ring 

(4-1-4) 1 

3 Porous ice in a French | 
environment is irregular 
(6) 

5 On your bike, abroad? (4) 

6 Pop article in French news- 
paper (8) I 

7 Alternative for musicians ; 
in exotic oasis (5) 

8 Cavalrymen's quadrille? (7) 

11 Fruit and nuts (7) 

14 They get signals when a 
serial is broadcast (7) 

17 Car is most used for ban- 
ishment (9) 

18 Cave in mountain-pass 
fault (8) 

19 Dreary unemployment ben- 
efit, hardly sufficient (7) 

21 They pluck strings from 
carpet left to deteriorate (7) 

22 Set off for overhaul (6) 

24 Flower flourishing? (5i 

26 Slight advantage in bed, 
generally (4) 


Solution 9,857 
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lananann oaBniEnEl 
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□nraasa onnnED 


Quietly efficient declarer 
play is always impressive. 
On this deal, from a teams 
match, the first declarer cre- 
ated plenty of action but 
only seven tricks. The sec- 
ond declarer gently, but 
firmly, compelled his oppo- 
nent to help him. and made 
eight tricks. .- 
N 

♦ K73 

♦ 1065 

' * Q 10 9 3 . 

W E 


W 
4 Q6 
f BJ1095 
♦ A J7 
A K82 


4 109842 
f 74 . 

4 Q983 
475 


S 

4 A J5 
¥ A86 
4 K42 
4 A J 64 


Dealer: W 


Love AH 


Since /Bor 


North East South West 
- 1H- 

N8 'MB DU NB 

2C NB 2NT 

A 1NT overcall in the protec- 
tive position is usually 
played as about ll-14pts, so 
South doubled first, and 
then rebid NTs over North’s 
response to show 15-lSpts. 

West started with Jf and , 
at the first table, the 
declarer won with Q f . took 
the losing dub finesse, and _ 


won West's heart continua- 
tion to hand with AT- He 
than played a spade to K4 
and finessed J4, losing to 
West's Q4 West cashed his 
hearts and A4 to set the con- 
tract 

At the second table,' the 
declarer also won -the first 
trick with QV and took the 
losing club finesse. When 
West continued with Kf , he 
won this in hand -with Af. 
Realising that the, bidding 
indicated both Q4 and A4 
were probably wrong, he 
took advantage of West hold- 
ing all the good cards ami 
set up a little endplay. Accu- 
rately, be cashed two more 
rounds of clubs, which was 
enough to remove West’s 
dubs without leaving him- 
self open to being -squeezed 
later on. He then exited with 
his last heart. - 

West cashed his three 
heart winners - on which 
South dropped a diamond 
and his last dub - bat now 
found himself forced- to pro- 
vKle deciarer -with Ms eighth 
trick. Either he led a. dia- 
mond away from his A4. or 
a spade from his Q*. Before 
■he had achance to do either, 
declarer tabled his cards, 
ft x platoftri his d»hn for eight - 
tricks, and calmly scored 
the 'board. 

. Paul Mendelson 


It's often enthusiasts outside 
big cities , who create the 
most . enduring and best 
organised chess events. 
Owens Coming Wrexham, 
now in its fifth year, is a 
partnership between a lead- 
ing OS company with a huge 
fiberglass piant In Wrexham, 
the -council providing the 
excellent Red wither confer- 
ence centre for play, and 
organisers from the local 
chess dub. 

Owens .Coming 1998 ended 
in a tie between a Swede and 
an Icelander. The young 
English master Webster 
impressed' in third- place, 
while the local club 
champion, -representing 
Wales, won one of the best 
games (R Dineley v S Peder- 
sen). . 

. 1 e4 e62 d4 d5 3 Nd2 NFB 4 
e5 Nfd7 5 Bd3 c5 $ c3 Nc6 7 
Ne2 Qb6 8 Nf3 cxd4 9 cxd4 flj 
10 exffi Nxffi -11 04) Bdg 12 
b3 <H) 13 Bf4 Bxf4 14 Nxf4 
Bd7 15 Hd Rae8 16 Bbl Kh8 
17 f3 e5 18.B3C61 Qzc& 19 
dxe5 Ng4 20 e6 Rs*6 21 Nd4 
Qc8 22 Qxg4 Rel- 23 Njgg*! 
KgS 24 Rxel Resigns. 
Ireland's Kilkenny congress, 
now in its 22nd year, dW 
played the rising talent of 
the City of London school- 
boy Luke McShane, 14. 
MeShane shared first prize 
with two GMs and won in 
style against Russia's Sergei 


TIviakov, a former title can- 
didate still ranked in the 
world top 30. 

Support from the com- 
puter firm Psion gives 
McShane top-class coaching, 
and be already has one of 
three required norms needed 
to become a grandmaster 
and break the UK age record 
held by Michael Adams at 
17. He competes later this 
month at Stockholm, with 
good chances for norm num- 
ber two. 

No 1262 

White mates in three 
moves, against any defence 
(by V Bluchsr). Since g7-gfi is 
Black's only legal move 
while 8d2-cl-b2 is an obvious 


•A i 1 
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white try, this ought to be 
easy, but it’s a stiff test of 
your chess imagination. 
Solution, Back Page 

Leonard Barden 
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Ethics Today 


Will it be 


H teh-tech weapons do 
not distinguish 
between targets on 
religious grounds, 
mey nome in on the just and 
unjust with equal accuracy, it 
sunply depends on who sets the 
co-ordinates and presses the but- 
ton marked "fixe". 

We regard the Baghdad regime 
&s dictatorial: Jerusalem's as 
democratic. In the world of bal- 
listics it makes no difference. If 
cruise missiles and smart bombs 
can lambast Iraq today it follows 
that crude missiles, probably less 
precise but possibly more lethal, 
could destroy Israel tomorrow. 

This outsider’s boldness, this 
Impertinence, can be defended. I 
have as much interest in the 
long-term survival of Israel as 
any other far-flung member of its 
dominant tribe. I am British by 


Israel believes only security can 



of super- Scuds? 


choice, but" that does not bwnd 
me to the terrible consequences 
-that would follow the oblitera- 
tion of the Jewish state. We who 
constitute the Diaspora would 
not be untouched- by. the fall-out 

That is why it is with .appre- 
hension, not pleasure, that I 
offer this weekend's statement of 
what to me seems obvious. Here 
goes: a medium-tech rocket 
attack could cripple Israel. 

There are plenty of objections 
to this thesis. There appears to 
be no immediate danger, at least 
at the tnTnfl of w ri t in g- Israel’s 
neighbours do not possess the 
necessary technology. The Pales^ . 
tinians are impoverished. The 
US will not permit , the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass 
destruction in the East 

(Israel excepted). 

•• AH true, but we should 'cast 


. Joe RogaLy says- it -..ought to know better only peace can bring security 


ourTniods^veor 10 years ahead 
.Most Israelis have good reason to 
- appreciate ittis. The lesson - was 
rammed home In 1901-, when 
Iraqi Scud missiles, reached Tel 
Aviv. • • 

In some future conflict the 
warhead could be nuclear, pos- 
sibly filched from a Russian 
warehouse, the machine convey- 
ing it a degree or two. more 
sophisticated. Retaliation would 
follow, but what 'would be left 
after the smoke had cleared? 

That might snnnrf alarmist. to 
same Israelis. According to 
accounts in my database they 
are reported to feel moresecure 
than at any time since l&W, 
Their tiny new nation has. sur- 
vived Its first half-century 
behind its own special -laager. 

For this ithas the US to thank 
for some of the arms and much 


of, the finance that made 1 its 
, achievement possible. Formal 
peace agreements have/been 
signed with Egypt and. Jordan. 

Israel's military process Is 

unmatched by any potential 
enemy. It is increasingly self- 
reliant Why should this superi- 
ority not continue? 

It might for a while. But the 
guarantee is not indefinit e. One 
reason is that the influence of 
friends of Israel in the US cannot 
be relied on forever. Sooner or 
later an American president will 
seek a reappraisal of Middle 
Eastern policy, which at the very 
feast could mean an unwilling- 
ness to support its prickly ally in 
every circumstance. 

In short it would be foolish to 
regard the current attack on Iraq 
as evidence of the line a future 
White - House would take against 


a belligerent Arab state. The 
decision to seek and blow up mil- 
itary targets may have been 
unavoidable, given Saddam Hus- 
sein’s Intransigence- But a weak- 
ened Bill Clinton, or a successor 
possessed of a different global 
vision, might act differently. 

Israel, which was not directly 
Involved In the events leading to 
this week’s attacks, would be 
wise to base its strategy for sur- 
viving the next 50 years on com- 
ing to terms with its neighbours. 
The only sure way of preventing 
a 21st century holocaust is to 
make a lasting and genuine 
accommodation with the Arabs 
in general and the Palestinians 
in particular. 

This requires a reversal of the 
assumption that only security 
can bring peace. Only peace can 
bring security. You might say 


that that, too, is -obvious. It 
should be. but the point is not 
apparently, taken by the Israeli 
government. Benjamin Netan- 
yahu has, sort of. accepted the 
least he can of the Oslo peace 
agreement and its successors, 
but he has done so grudgingly, 
obstructively, and only when 
obliged by US pressure to move. 

Sad to say, Mr Netanyahu 
often does or says things' that 
must surely create further bitter- 
ness and add to long-running 
enmity. This week he rebuked 
the visiting US president for say- 
ing be was as moved by the chil- 
dren of Palestinian prisoners as 
he -was by those of murdered 
Israelis. Children are children, 
even if their parents have trans- 
gressed. The Palestinians are 
also imperfect- Their leader is 
erratic, their disavowal this 


week of any intention to elimi- 
nate Israel questionable. The 
rights and wrongs of this long- 
running tribal war are too famil- 
iar to be rehearsed again here. 
What is required is a set of lead- 
ers big enough to focus on peace, 
like those who served South 
Africa and Ireland so well 

Israelis are supposed to be 
canny. If they are they will bring 
down their prime minister, hold 
elections, and pray for the -emer- 
gence of a better quality of 
national leader. He or she might 
at least recognise that to build 
mist you have to start by treat- 
ing your opponents as equals. 

A message of congratulation 
could then be scrawled on a 1999 
Christmas card from friends in 
the West. That would be better 
than super-Scuds a year or two 
later. 


Lunch with the FT 


Water, salad 
and too few 
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P. J. O'Rourke was in a rush. Lucy Kellaway, an 
erstwhile fan, was disappointed 
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I was looking forward 
to lunch with P. J. 
O’Rourke. 

I had read the books 
and laughed at the 
one-liners. 1 had seen him.on 
television and admired the 
crooked smile: heard him on 
the radio and liked the 
drawly voice. 

I polished my shoes, had 
my hair done and headed for 
the White Onion in Isling- 
ton. 

Things started to go .wrong 
at once. The restaurent^was> 
empty save one grim little, 
office party. There was a 
blow heater in the middle of 
the floor and a slightly 
unpleasant smell. 

I sat and waited. 

No P.J. 

I waited some more. 

Still no P. J. 

Three quarters of an hour 
later his publicity woman 
came running in waving a 
piece of paper with his 
packed schedule written on 
it. He was in such demand 
that she was squeezing in 
extra interviews all the time. 

Presently P- J- hims elf 
arrived, looking fed up and 
disappointingly small. Off 
name the imma culate Aqua- 
scutum raincoat and Paisley 
silk scarf to reveal a perfect 
Savilc Row pinstripe suit. 
Was this American journal- 
ist wearing fancy dress to 
celebrate the British leg of 
his media tour, or does he 
always dress like that? 

Outside in the street a 
journalist dressed as a jour- 
nalist - ie scruffy - was 
peering in through the win- 
dow. He turned out to be a 
hack from the Daily Mail 
who had been permitted to 
shadow P.J- all morning. I 
said something about this 
media frenzy. 

“I've become a national 
pest." said P. J. “When I get 
out of the country tomorrow 


it won't be a moment too 
soon." I laughed. Maybe it 
was going to be OK, after alL 
He ordered some water 
and looked at the menu. 

“What do you suppose that 
great long unpronounceable 
thing is?" he drawled at the 
waitress, who told hhn_ 

“I think not" He pursed 
his lips sarcastically. “Do 
you just have a salad?" 

Another bad sign. This 
man is always bragging 
about how much he drinks- 


the rest. A man without 
shame, . without dignity, 
without care for anyone 
else.” 

1 was having three difficul- 
ties with this line of talk. 
The first was that I could 
hardly hear it- He spoke so 
low. muttering and barely 
looking at me, I kept on hav- 
ing to say: What? Sorry? Can 
you say that again? The next 
problem was that I kept on 
expecting jokes and finding 


nqnft r .The third was* the 
but i turns out in true life ifc? .yigwp ath^teaSto^.^hich 
preW' water and salad. • ,' : -mfy that 

Hq.start^ to talk, almost did not invite discussion. 


at random. The first subject 
be ahghted dn was the IRA. 


*.• 


The. only 
thing I ever 
wanted was 
not to be a 
salesman. But 
there's no 
escape from 
marketing' 


u i find it utterly morally 
repulsive that Gerry Adams 
can sit at a table with 
law-abiding citizens. As far 
as I'm concerned anyone 
who has ever planted a 
bomb or helped anyone else 
plant .a bomb should go to 
the chair." 

I checked his fece for signs 
that this might be a parody 
but found none. 

Soon we shifted to Bill 
Clinton. 

“Clinton has spent his 
entire life serving his own 
self-interest Leaving behind 
him a trail of people he has 
hurt. An utterly immoral, 
worthless man, and the Mon- 
ica stuff is a piece with all 


-I ! mumbled something 
. about how. the whole Clinton 
thing did not 'show journal- 
ists on a. particularly good 
- -light 

“You arg a journalist You 
*■ ;, can Vdiangfe it". 3.' 

I explained that. I worked 
for the FfoanriafrTnues and 
that! sex wasn't our thing . He 
shrugged.; ! • 

Economics, the 1 Subject of 
bis new book, j0sf the Rich, 
seethed more pragiisiiig sub- 
ject ' matter. O'Rourke is 
pretty hard on economic the- 
ory, arguing that it is irrele- 
vant rubbish that hip people 
like him rightly never 
dreamed of studying; 

- 1 started - ah . earnest 
defence of the supply and 
demand curve, the marginal 
cost curve, but he waved his 
■arm dismissively. 

*Tm a lifelong journalist," 
he said. “I do know some- 
thing about explaining stuff 
to people. Graphs are not a 
good way of explaining 
things. Some people think 
well in terms of graphs. I do. 
But they make no sense to 
my wife." 

I tried another tack: eco- 
nomic theory Isn't funny. 
And even P. J.O’Ronrke can- 
not make it so. 

“I find it pretty funny," he 
asserted, flatly. 



P. J. O'Rourke: ‘Why do we laugh when we ant tickled? We do not know whether to get sexualy aroused or to punch someone in the nose, so we laugh 1 


Jnon Orton 


“What is funny about eco- 
nomics is the human refu sal 
to behave rationally." 

Yes. yes, I said. But eco- 
nomic theory is not funny. 

“1 beg to differ." He 
seemed to be finding me 
very irritating indeed. 

“One can be funny about 
economics," ’ he went on. 
“That I have failed to he so 
is another question.” 

Just as 1 was wondering 
what on earth else I could 
talk to him about, he 
snapped: “Sex isn’t very 
funny." He fixed me chal- 
lengtngly with his dear blue 
eyes. 

I say that it is a lot funnier 
than the theory of compara- 
tive advantage. 

“Why? Because we are 
more nervous, about it? I'm 
pretty nervous about com- 
parative advantage." He 
looked deadpan, but surely.. 
sorely this was a joke at last 

So I asked: if he thinks 


comparative advantage is -a 
hoot, is there anything that 
isn't fuzmy? a 

“What isn’t funny is trag- 
edy. The victims of a mad. 
slide in Nicaragua - that’s 
not funny." 

While he was talking I 
thought of another thing 
that was not funny at all: 
this lunch. 

He started to talk about 
tickling. "Why do we laugh 
when we are tickled? One 
theory is that we laugh 
because a tickle is exactly in 
between a caxess and a blow. 
We do not know whether to 
get sexually aroused or to 
punch someone in the nose, 
so we laugh.” 

I protested that tickles are 
nowhere near a blow, indeed 
they are lighter than a 
caress. 

Suddenly he lost it. “It’s 
all a theory. I know nothing 
about it All I know is what 
I'm told." 


With all these attempts at 
conversation having come to 
nothing I asked about the 
media tour. 

‘Tve been doing this since 
September 1st." he said 
grimly. “In return for the 
money the publisher gave 
me I agreed I would .do a lot 
of publicity. It’s a for of 
work. 

“The only thing I ever 
wanted in life was not to be 
a salesman, like my father. 
But there's no escape from 
marketing." 

I said that he didn't have 
to do it or not so much. 
Surely he could have 
accepted a smaller advance 
and chosen to spend more 
time writing and less time 
selling. 

“Weill" be snorted. “You 
can escape lots of things if 
you make that decision. L for 
one. have chosen not to." He 
sounded as though be were 
defending a high moral posi- 


tion and I was advocating 
doing something base. 

"Will you excuse me a 
minute?" He got up aad 
headed off towards the 
gents. When he came back 
be looked happier. Most of 
the tetchiness had gone. And 
then 1 understood why. 

It was oven a big white 


Mercedes outside had come 
to rescue him and whisk him 
off to his next appointment. 

“I’ve gotta go," he said, 
and suddenly looked con- 
trite. "I just feel like you 
have tapped a dry welL It 
was very nice to meet you. It 
wasn't a very leisurely 
lunch. Next time." 


Home Truths / Walter Ellis 
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T he last person you 
want to encounter 
on a visit to San 
Francisco is a den- 
tist My misfortune when I 
arrived there recently flora 
London to attend a friend’s 
wedding was to come up 
against 35.000 of them. 

That is the number who 
attended the 1998 American 
National Dentists Conven- 
tion; They were everywhere'. 
They had booked every hotel 
room in the city and 
reserved every table in every 
restaurant ' . 

1 found myself billeted at 
the Clarion airport hotel a . 
series. of barrack-like struc- 
tures five miles or more 
south of the city, whose best 
feature turned out to be its 
virtually uninterrupted view 
of international air traffic 

over the entire Bay area, 

Guests at American jved- 
dtags are expected to dress 
as if they are going to the 
opera, and my task, once set- 
tled, was to secure a black 
tie ensemble from a local for- 
mal wear sutler- 


Not only did Ronnie 
Cheung, in nearby MHlbrae, 
kit me out in less than 15 
minutes, he then drove me 
back to the hotel and agreed 
to pick up the suit again 
next day. free of charge. He 
did charge me $86, but I smi 

felt good about it. 

The wedding service was 
scheduled for 6pm in Grate 
Cathedral, an elegant moot 
Gothic pile, fashioned 
improbably from concrete, 
whose most celebrated fea- 
ture is its carbon copy of the 
Ghiberti doors from the bap- 
tistery in Florence. 

When I got there, the 
groom and his best man - 
also from England - were 
standing outside, dressed in 
morning dothes. The debate 
over the appropriateness of 

morning dothes in an Amer- 
ican setting had evidently 
raged back and- forth. The 
fact that they were to be 
worn after sunset proved a 
mere addendum to the argu- 
ment* 

' insider you 

Britons straight away. The 


men at least. They wore 
their own, slightly tired din- 
ner suits over shirts that, 
though of good quality, had 
been washed a few too many 
tinw Their bow ties were 
“real", smaller than the 
made-up kind and invariably 
lop-sided. Footwear was 
another giveaway: thick, 
woollen socks and slightly 
scuffed shoes, probably from 
Lobb's or Church's. 

The : US males were 
equally of a kind. Their tuxe- 
does glistened; the creases in 
their pants were so sharp 
they could have sliced bread. 
Bdwardian-style wins' collars 
were the popular choice 
amon g the under 40s, with 
large ready-made ties, and 
shirt fronts fastened with 
jewelled studs. Thdr patent 
leather shone with a fierce, 
brilliance. . 

And the woman? Hare, the 
comparison is more difficult 
There were only two or three 
female guests on the groom's 
- the ttnpfish - side, apart 
from his mother an d^his 
aunt The inbfber 'was affect- 


ixtgly reassured by her son's 
chdce of bride. The aunt, a 
high octane grande dame, in 
foil ball - gown, could have 
been auditioning for the lead 
role in Murder She Wrote. 
Her enthusiasm for the day's 
events radiated around the 


Their bow" 
ties were 
'real', small 
and 

invariably 

lop-sided 


church with the 1 power of a 
searchlight. But of the 
younger female crowd, there 
was.hardly a sign. 

English sensibilities' jarred 
slightly when the Dean, the 
UK’S. Very Rev Alan Jones, 
made . the refrain “God loves 
you. darling” (which he 
-attributed to Arthur Miller) 
the leitmotif of his address. 
Further embarrassment en- 


sued when the congregation 

. was invited to make a sign 
of peace - by kissing those 
next to them. 

- But the Dean's scrupulous 
. use of the old liturgy and the 

boldness of his singing voice 

- a pleasing baritone - soon 
put fears of happy-clappy- 
ness to rest 

The bride, a honey-hlonde 
psychologist from San Fran- 
cisco's Nob Hill, looked 
serene and beautiful- The 
groom, a Wykehamist, 
younger son of one of the 
only two Sir Peregrines 
extant, did not try to hide 
his pride. 

The centrepiece of an 
English wedding reception, 
the best man’s speech, is not 
reckoned to travel well Yet, 
as the BM In question, 
known to the groom as 
“Pig", provided' a mercifully 
restrained account of his 
friend's bachelor life and 
times, the Nob Hill mob got 
Into the ffwing of things and 
• bayed for more. “You ever 
thought of doing stand-up?" 
one admirer inquired. 


An Englishman, emerging 
from the bar, strode purpose- 
fully towards a blonde 
woman in a short, pink 
dress, gesturing lasciviously 
with a bottle of Californian 
red. One of his American 
counterparts, as if to make a 
point, chose the same 
moment to ask a waiter for 
an Evian water with a dash 
of Perrier. 

Heady days, and a heady 
night 

Weary -from my travels, I 
kissed the bride, clasped the 
groom in . a manly way and 
made my way back out on to 
the street. I hailed a cab, 
which duly stopped in front 
of me and only then did 1 
realise that the dentists were 
still in town. As I bent to 
open the rear door of the 
taxi, a group of drunken con- 
' ventioneers lurched towards 
me, Insisting that the car 
was theirs. 

I ignored them with what I 
felt was an elegant wave of 
my hand and cheerfully bid 
the driver convey me back to 
my lodgings in MHlbrae. 
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A s Zsa Zsa Gabor once 
said: “I want a man 
who Is kind and 
understanding. Is that 
too mudh to ask of a 
millionaire?” 

Debra Willis is a good-looking, 
bubbly 35-year-old banker in the 
City of London earning £100,000 a 
year, with a penthouse in Dock- 
lands. She has it all except for 
one thing: a man. A millionaire 
will do just fine. 

So, as a 1990s woman in charge 
of her own destiny, she- decides to 
use the most up-to-the-minute 
method of finding one - the 
internet. 

The internet is big 1 business 
and so is the lonely hearts indus- 
try. Pot the two together and you 
get chemistry. Next month sees 
the launch of MatchNet.com 
(www4natchnet.e0m), designed 
to be an internet dating agency 
for the likes of Debra Willis, 

Says Nigel Coster, operations 
director. "High achievers have 
less time so they have more need 
of an internet dating service.” He 
points out that in three to five 
years. 95 per cent of the country 
could have access to the internet 
via television sets. - MatchNet 
pic's initial offer for subscription 
generated £250,000; the target is 
£l.5m. 

It is easy to see why investors 
go dewy-eyed over the dating 
business. Anyone joining a dat- 
ing agency has to fill in a lengthy 
farm - listing his (or her) 
income, occupation, likes and dis- 
likes - thereby creating a valu- 


Love on the net- or the rocks 

Traditional dating agencies now compete with the web. Lesley Downer tries them out 


able database for advertisers. 

Columbus, the pub lishing a n d 
Information group, recently paid 
£1.45m for the venerable dating 
agency Dateline, primarily for its 
client database. 

But what is in it for the 
punter? 

Wil lis's quest began with 
www.jdate.com, the American 
Jewish Singles Dating Agency 
upon which MatchNet will be 
modelled. The on-screen form 
took 30 minutes to fill in and, 
besides basic information, 
required essays on topics such as 
“my ideal first date”. • 

A JDate search for a profes- 
sional male aged between 30 and 
55, between 5ft sin and 6ft Sin tall 
and living in the London area, 
generated an accountant, an 
advertising executive, a very 
short company director and an 
Israeli fundamentalist writer. 
Some of the profiles included 
photographs. 

Responses came from Jim, an 
investment analyst from New 
York, Stephen from the English 
Midlands and Michael from Calif- 
ornia, whose armwni income was 
more than $100,000 from an occu- 
pation he described only as 
‘'Something Fun That I Love”. 

Willis also tried out other agen- 


cies - call up wwwjrupidnet.com 
and a list of more than 100 
appears, although caution is 
needed: even those with the most 
innocuous-sounding nnmM usu- 
ally turn out to be offering Rus- 
sian or Thai mail order “brides”: 

And the internet agency, 
www.photo-personals.co.uk. 
which looked straightforward at 
first glance, and upon which Wil- 
lis posted an ad, was not what 
die was seeking at all. The next 
day she had 73 replies, of which 
90 per cent could be described as 
graphic; some included photo- 
graphs for which “distasteful” 
would he a considerable under- 
statement. 

She also tried www4natch.com. 
which allows an anonymous 
name and a concealed e-mail 
address. 

This is the joy of the internet - 
Its scope for anonymity and its 
vast scale. There have been many 
cases of love blossoming between 
people who met in cyberspace. 
The film You've Got MaH Is about 
a couple who meet via the net 
But as the characters, played by 
Tom Hanks and Meg Ryan, dis- 
cover, you have no Idea with 
whom you are corresponding. 
While the pair are falling in love 
on the net, they are fierce busi- 


ness rivals in real life. 

So on the one hand you can be 
anonymous until you choose not 
to be (you can easily, as I did. 
make up a false witm and e-mail 
address). But on the other hand, 
the person you are'cbrrespanding 
with is also probably lying 
through his teeth. 

So how can yon filter out 

I began to see 
dating agency 
customers as 
winners, 
rather than 
sad losers 

unsuitable people? How does the 
unsuspecting City lady avoid 
serial rapists? 

Says David Carter “It's danger- 
ous, insecure, needle-in-a-hay- 
stack stuff.” Carter, a develop- 
ment capitalist, recently took 
over the veteran introduction 
agency Virginia Charles and has 
now negotiated a merger with 
Only Lunch, a service targeting 
professionals who meet for lunch 
- much less stressftzL Dating, he 


says. Is the business of the 
future; in 10 years the industry 
will be worth £lbn. 

As more and more woman take 
on senior roles at work, office 
romance is becoming declasse. 
and riatiny agencies are becom- 
ing more acceptable, hi the past 
two years, says Janetta Hamil- 
ton-Brown of Only. Lunch, there 
has been a real change tn atti- 
tude; the stigma Is dying in the 
UK In the US it died long ago. 

While open internet dating 
may be risky, the internet has a 
huge role to play in facilitating 
the work of the traditional agen- 
cies. Sirius, for example. Is going 
on-line in January (www.chibsi- 
rius.com). Hie web site has been 
designed to allow anyone to 
access the lists of potential (and 
anonymous) mates, but in order 
to make contact you have to join. 

For me, Sirius found an archi- 
tect, a company director, a chief 
executive and some bankers. Sev- 
eral sounded charming and after 
an entertaining phone conversa- 
tion I drove up the Ml to meet 
“Barry" for lunch at his golf dub. 

A true gentleman of the 
old-fashioned sort he was a 40- 
something merchant banker. He 
had spent most ofhis life work- 
ing ahmad which bad mad e it 


very difficult to meet women, let 
alone suitable ones. Through Sir- 
ius, he said, he had enjoyed! sev- 
eral Interesting .meetings and 
made new friends, though as yet 
there was no romance. .He asked 
. if he could see me again and it 
. sfl ftTOf y i only £$£r to tell him that 
In my case too, romance was not 
going to be on the cards. 

Sirius has a pool of 10,000 
people and costs £468 for a year's 
membership. 

Another agency, Sara Eden — 
at the platinum card end of the 
spectrum - has a pool of .2,000 
members and costs £695. Founded 
and run by Karen Mooney, Bara 
Eden used to be known as the 
“beautiful people's agency”. After 
a long interview, you sort 
through heaps of personal pro- 
files of people who might be right 
for you, each with several photo- 
graphs, myi decide wham you 
would like to meet - 

There Is also a secret list of 
high-profile members who can 
choose but not be chosen. My 
sheaf of potential partners 
Included doctors, lawyers, media 
people and a yachtsman. . 

Only Lunch is smaller, newer 
and slightly more expensive (£755 
with 750 members). Your lunch Is 
a blind date; you know nothing 


about your partner except a first 
name and the fact that he or she 
has been chosen as someone you 
might like. 

I arrived, feeling rather ner- 
vous, at a quiet restaurant in 
central London and asked the 
waiter surreptitiously for the 
Only Lunch table. To my relief, 
-jim” turned out to be a highly, 
presentable, dapper, articulate 
b usinessma n. Like Barry, be too 
“bad. spent many years abroad - 
- i began to build a picture of 
Hating , agency customers as win- 
■ tiers, rather *>«n the sad losers 
one tends to assume them to be. 
They tend to be people who have 
: lived abroad and have lost' their 
British inhibitions about going 
for wbat they want 
. At the end of the meal, the 
moment- arrived when we would 
have to decide whether or not to 
exchange phone numbers. We’ 
both said “Good Luck”, the code 
for “Well, I wont be seeing you 


Whether , you go for the Inter- 
net, the traditional hand-picked 
-approach, or a blind date set up 
by friends, there is one insur- 
mountable problem. . AH' these 
-methods operate on the basis 
that you know what you are 
looking for and that your ideal 
partner will be someone- with 
whom you have something in 
common - whereas, as we all 
know, love is a lot more compli- 
cated, than that - 
m Only Lunch: 0171-404 8691; 
Club Sirius: 0800-542 3000; Sam 
Eden 0175^830350. 


And don’t ever call 
it a lounge . . . 

Holly Finn samples the modernist splendour of 
Concorde’s new boarding area at JFK airport 


I n case you’re tempted, a 
small plastic sign on 
either side of the Con- 
corde cockpit reminds 
you: DO NOT OPEN WIN- 
DOW IN FLIGHT. Not at 
Mach 1, not at Mach 2, 
never. As if, at twice the 
speed of sound and 60,000ft, 
with the skin of the aircraft 
at a scorching 112°C, you 
would want a little air. 

Today, speeding through 
the stratosphere is both 
mundane and extraordinary, 
a curious mix. Copies of 
Country Life and Goff maga- 
zine spill out of a side pocket 
next to Captain Jock Lowe's 
seat- while, 300 miles ahead, 
the horizon bends to the cur- 
vature of the earth. 

In 1948, Chuck Yeager was 
the first to break the sound 
barrier. "Now,” says Captain 
Lowe, 50 years later, “at 
twice the speed of sound, we 
take people in shirt sleeves, 
drinking champagne.” This 
week British Airways chris- 
tened Its revamped Concorde 
boarding area at JFK airport 
in New York the Concorde 
Room. It opens to the public 
on January 4. 

Whatever you do. don't 
call it a lounge. 

Passengers here will not 
be slumping into a dentist’s- 
waiting-room-style sofa 
before boarding. They will 
recline in modernist splen- 


dour, in a .Balzac arm chair 
designed by the Matthew 
Hilton group, or a plump 
Eileen Gray Bibendum chair, 
or a Charles Eames alumin- 
ium high back, or, if they're 
feeling Freudian, an Eero 
Saarinen Womb chair. 

“The idea was that the 
Concorde win be seen as the 
icon aeroplane of the 20th 
century., so let's use the 
icons of 20th century fUrni- 
ture,” says Sir Terence Con- 
ran, designer of the new 
Room. 

Sir Terence has bad some 
experience kitting out air- 
ports, but times have 
changed since he helped 
design Terminal One at 
Heathrow in 1966. “Abso- 
lutely our brief was: do not 
make chairs that are so com- 
fortable that people will 
come and sleep,” he remem- 
bers. Then there was the dis- 
mal, and eerily named, “ter- 
minus seating”. Now there 
are. at least for Concorde 
passengers. Le Corbusier 
chaises-longues. 

The furniture is more 
spontaneously arranged 
than the ordinary airport 
lounge format (sofa facing 
sofa, stranger across from 
stranger, heads down until 
the flight is called and every- 
one can look up again). 

“Only Arab princes travel 
in groups,” Sir Terence says, 
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and if you lack an entou- 
rage, it's nice at least to 
have the furniture on your 
side, a preserver of personal 
space. 

Charlotte Perland's Swivel 
chair fairly demands that 
you turn your back on the 
nearest knucklehead with a 
cell-phone. 

Each designer selected by 
Sir Terence has been given a 
section of the Room, like 
wings of a gallery, off the 
main thoroughfare. From 
among this collection of 
culs-de-sac, you choose the 
style you prefer. Rest your 
pre-boarding buck's fizz on 
the Hoffman Group's nesting 
tables or, If you prefer a 
glass- topped model, sit down 
in front of a Barcelona table 
by Mies van der Rohe. 

Original artworks include 
two murals by Sol LeWrtt, a 
painting by Fiona Rae, as 
well as Richard Smith 
mobiles behind etched slid- 
ing glass screens and arc- 
shaped paper pulp forms 
suspended from the ceiling. 
Thirteen photographs of 
Marilyn Monroe by Eve 
Arnold will be hung on the 
walnut panelling of the 
smoking room. 

"She probably liked 
cigars," says Sir Terence, 
who hopes “there’ll be a 
thick haze of cigar smoke in 
there.” 

BA’s Concorde lounge at 
Heathrow has likeable 
touches - waitresses serving 
salmon or prawn roulades, 
the full line of Cadbury col- 
lection biscuits, and Piper 
Heidsleck on ice - but it 
feels as institutional as any 
other, only with nicer lug- 
gage strewn about. It's 
$10,000 for a round trip, and 
you are still sitting in a 
lounge. 

The Concorde Room at 



in tune wftti a 20th cenbxy supersonic icon; the now Concorde Room at Now Yorftfs JFK airport features marie by iconic design names 


JFK, peppered with designs 
once - if not still - consid- 
ered daring, is more in tune 
with the spirit of the aircraft 
itself and of the days when 
breaking the sound barrier 
was not a twice-daily rou- 
tine. 

On board, the only way to 
know you have done what 
Yeager did is by watching 
the Machmeter tick over to 
1.00. From then on, the sonic 
boom travels with you, 20 
miles on either side, “like 
the wake from a ship”. But 
because of the Concorde's- 
design, you hear and feel 
nothing. What once sent air- 
craft into dives and engi- 
neers back to the drawing 
board now slips by. too eas- 
ily ignored when you have a 
glass of Chateau Beychevelle 
'86 in one hand and a hunk 
of Welsh Pencarreg in the 
other. 

Derived from early mili- 
tary aircraft - BACs Bristol 
223 and the Sud Aviation 


Super Caravelle - Concorde 
was never intended for mass- 
market travel. Rather, 
explains Captain Lowe, It 
was a technological that, the 
French and English equiva- 

Each designer 
has been 
given a 
section of the 
Room, as in 
a gallery 

lent of the US space mis- 
sions. He calls it "the first 
21st century machine". It’s 
got “20-year-old parts, but is 
still 20 years ahead”. 

In 1976, simultaneous take- 
offs - by a British Airways 
flight from London to Bah- 
rain and an Air France flight 
from Paris to Rio - inaug- 
urated Concorde commercial 


travel. In 1990. Concorde 
clocked its fastest flight time 
between New York and Lon- 
don: 2 hours. 54 minutes and 
30 seconds. Today, there are 
seven BA craft and six Air 
France craft in service. All 
travel at a cruising speed of 
1,350 miles ah hour (Mach 2). 

Concorde regulars don't 
bother watching the Mach- 
meter any more, but the cap- 
tains are still thrilled by the 
machine. On a flight carry- 
ing the American Ryder Cup 
team to Malaga, golfer Brad 
Faxon putted the length of 
the aircraft and Captain 
Lowe calculated that, in the 
23 seconds it took the ball to 
roQ along the aisle, Con- 
corde covered 8‘A miles. 
Lowe claims it as the longest 
putt ever. 

Concorde is high-speed 
and high-quality, right down 
to the maimers of the cabin 
staff. When meals are 
served, you almost feel as 
though you should wait for 


everyone else before 
' starting- . 

The new Concorde Room 
at JFK is a paean to this 
civilised, if Darwinian 
("resourceful” men, attrac- 
tive women), brand or travel. 
It Is also, perhaps, a salute 
to the brains which made It 
possible. By thinking to com- 
bine a slender fuselage with 
a needle-shaped nose, delta 
wing, and fuel transfer grav- 
ity system (when the aircraft 
breaks the sound barrier and 
the centre of gravity moves, 
it constantly rebalances by 
shifting 95 tons of fuel back 
and forth), they made a good 
design fly. 

The artists and, particu- 
larly, the designers of furni- 
ture featured in the Con- 
corde Room have done the 
equivalent on the ground. 
Many are now household 
names, depending on your 
household. Asked if It is pre- 
sumed that Concorde pas- 
sengers will immediately 


recognise the aesthetics that 
greet them. Sir Terence says: 
“No. We’re giving them a 
little book." 

Regardless, the Room’s 
limited-production pieces are 
expected to appreciate tn 
value, while pieces ctf the air- 
craft itself do the opposite. 

“In theory," says Lowe, 
“flights could go on for 
another 50 years." But in 
practical terms, the aircraft 
are approved by US and UK 
regulatory authorities to fly 
officially until 2007 and con- 
ditionally qa til 2013. Still, 
Lowe is confident there is 
“every expectation to go on, 
because the aeroplane is so 
superb". 

By injecting a little Gray 
here and a little Saarinen 
there, the Room should 
remind passengers that 
experiencing Concorde is an 
unusual privilege, and so 
keep the barrier-breakers In 
business. Anything else, you 
see, would be subsonic. 


Dispatches / James Blitz 

Roman welcome starts to wear thin 


I t was a cold November 
morning at Moscow's 
Sheremetyevo airport. 
Abdullah Ocalan. the 
leader of the PKK Kurdish 
workers’ party and Turkey's 
most wanted man, was won- 
dering where to go next 
For months, the 51-year- 
old “freedom fighter", 
known as Apo (Uncle) to Ms 
followers, had been on the 
run across the Middle East 
trying to find a haven amid 
growing difficulties for his 
guerrilla organisation in 
Turkey. 

Hie had tried Syria but the 
country had swiftly deported 
him, fearing for its relation- 
ship with the Turks. Now, 
the Russian government, 
also fearing damage to Its 
relations with Ankara, was 
preparing for his expulsion 
to an, as yet, unknown desti- 
nation. 

Suddenly, these was some 
hope. At about lunchtime on 
November 12, Ocalan was 
escorted by secret service 
agents to a special room at 
Moscow airport Waiting for 
him was Ramon Mantovanl, 
an Italian MP belonging, to 
Refounded Communism, a 
for left Marxist party with 
dose finks to the PKK. 


“I can either go back to 
the mountains and continue 
the struggle or I can try and 
start a peace process from 
somewhere in Europe,” Oca- 
lan told the Italian commu- 
nist, who had flown to 
Moscow that day to see if he 
could give assistance to his 
Kurdish comrade. The two 
men talked. They then 
boarded the evening Aeroflot 
flight for Rome. 

Thus was hatched, In a 
few moments, one of the big- 
gest diplomatic disputes in 
Europe this year. Ocalan's 
flight to Rome - and his sub- 
sequent arrest there - pro- 
voked a storm. Ankara has 
demanded and been refused 
Ocalan’s extradition, furious 
that It is unable to get its 
hands on a man it says has 
caused the deaths of 30,000 
people. 

Meanwhile, Germany, 
which has two arrest war- 
rants for Ocalan. has not 
filed for his extradition, fear- 
ing -his presence would 
inflame the large Turkish 
and Kurdish community in 
Germany. Trade between 
Italy and Turkey has plum- 
meted. Nervous Italian min- 
isters have been wracking 
their brains over what to 
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do with the PKK leader. 

On the face of it, the Oca- 
lan affair seems like bad 
luck for the Italian govern- 
ment But it is not that sim- 
ple. 

Mantovani's meeting with 
Ocalan that November day 
was the latest example of the 
remarkably close ties politi- 
cians on the Italian left have 
with armed Kurdish nation- 
alists and other national 
resistance movements. 

A nd the lax manner 
in which the Italian 
government, dealt 
with Ocalan in the 
days after his arrival under- 
lines how uncertain It can be 
on sensitive Issues of foreign . 
policy. 

It now has a problem. As 
Emma Bonino. the European 
Union humanitarian affairs 
commissioner, said recently, 
Ocalan “is no Nelson Mand- 
ela". The PKK is widely 
acknowledged as a ruthless 
organisation . ; heavily 
engaged in drug smuggling. . 
Between 1992 and 1995, It 
launched guerrilla attacks 
against Kurdish villages that 
did not openly hack Ocalan. 

During this period. 
Amnesty International, the 
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human rights organisation, 
says 768 people were exe- 
cuted and 360 massacred, 39 
of them women and 76 chil- 
dren. 

’ Little of this seems to have 
been taken on board by 
Italy's left wing parties; in 
September, Mantovanl and 
two communist colleagues 
held secret talks with Ocalan 
in Syria and participated at 
a meeting of 150 PKK guer- 
rillas; the Kurdish govern- 
ment-in -exile. based in Brus- 
sels, has been allowed to 
hold a meeting inside the 
Italian parliament building 
in Rome this yean and Oca- 
lan's lawyer in Rome is an 
MP from the Italian Green 
party, which has Shown for- 
midable support for him. 

Moreover, Italy's centre- 
left government, Jed by for- 
mer communist Massimo 
D'Alema, was also quick to 
see Ocalan's arrival in Rome 
as more . of an opportunity 
than a burden- Shortly, after 
his arrest, D'Alema raised 
the possibility that the PKK 
leadetfsmrival could trigger 
the start of a peace confer- 
ence to resolve the Kurdish 
problem. 

; . “Most governments would 
have packed this guy off on 

• ij 


the first flight out," says one 
western diplomat. “That Just 
wasn't the mindset of this 
government." 

For political comment- 
ators. these confused reac- 
tions to the Ocalan affair 
illustrate Italy’s penchant 
for buomsmo. an instinctive 
sympathy politicians on the 
left and. right have with the 
underdog, the freedom 
fighter or the illegal immi- 
grant, irrespective of circum- 
stances. • - - . 

“The strong Catholic and 
communist strains in Italian 
politics have always encour- 
aged politicians bluntly to 
categorise everything as 
either, good or evil," says 
Ernesto Galli Della Loggia, a 
leading rightwing commen- 
tator. 

. “Hence resistance, move- 
ments are always good, 
while the nations that try 
and suppress thorn are . bad 
whatever the circumstances. 

“It is a very simplistic out- 
look." 

The Ocalan affair also 

exposes the continuing 

uncertainty of Italy's foreign 
affairs strategy. For decades, 
Italy's strategic importance 
In the Mediterranean and its 
proximity to' the iron curtain 

. 1 ' * 


meant successive govern- 
ments always took their for- 
eign policy cue from the US. 
“Italy has therefore failed to 
develop a clear international 
policy of its own,” says Galli 
Della Loggia. 

"It has tried to be a kind of 
go-between In the near and 
Middle East, trying to 
resolve seemingly irreconcil- 
able problems. 

“But it Is doomed to fell 
because, unlike the US, it 
cannot guide the negotia- 
tions by making threats of 
its own." 

How the affair will and is 
still unclear. The D'Alema 
government talks publicly 
about the Idea of putting 
Apo on trial in Italy, even 
though this would only exao_ 
erbate tensions. Privately, 
ministers talk about deport-', 
ing him to a third country to 
try to shift the problem else- 
where. 

But there are still fears 
that more information may 
come out about how be came 
to arrive in Italy and about 
the origins of that fateful 
meeting in Moscow airport. 

As one government minis- 
ter said: “We -will .only be 
able to relax when he is 
finally off our territory-" . % . 
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A heady cocktail of smoke; steam and hot peases an eufy Monet, ‘La bare SaMt-LezweYoM 877 


Artists splashed over the page 


During 1998 it has been hard to find an author as revealing as his subject, writes David Lee 


A t one end of the art 
book spectrum Is the 
cheap, glossy mono- 
graph on the house- 
hold name pled high 
in expectation of the Christinas 
dash for Dali. Magritte and A.N. 
Other Impressionist. They may 
have travesties for illustrations, 
but there are plenty of them. At 
the other end is the published 
PhD thesis, a species of largely 
unillustrated art literature so 
boring and unreadable that even 
those shops spe cialising in cut- 
price review copies won't touch 
them with a clothes prop. 

1 have concentrated my, own. 
reading this year bn agt biogra-. 
phies in the hope that-hemg a- 
distinct genre, they will be writ- 
ten by an author or critic first 
and an art historian second; 
unfortunately, “compulsive read" 
or “unputdownable" are endorse- 
ments rarely applied to works 
penned by art historians. And 
1998 has been an especially pro- 
lific for art biography, with fat 
volumes on Millais. Frink, Bear- 
dsley, Caravaggio and, in the last 
few weeks, the first volume of. 
Hilary SpurJing’s well-received 
panoramic opus on Henri 
Matisse. 

Having got through the first 
four and only so far read newspa- 
per extracts of the last, Spurl- 
ing's The Unknown Matisse, 


1869-1908 ( Hamis h Hamilton, £25) 
looks marginally the best bet. 
She Is the most able writer, 
relaxed enough with her material 
to let drop the occasional enter- 
taining aside; and Matisse (pace 
Caravaggio} is a giant. If a more 
vulnerable looking one than ever 
before. Hie main problem with 
the other 'four tomes is that, 
though adequate eno u g h as refer- 
ence books, one misses the 
breathstopping insight into the 
work which presumably made 
the subject worthy of detailed 
scrutiny in the first place. 

G-H- Fleming's John Everett 
Millais (Constable, £20) is atypical 
„ la the sense. that it " grips mani- 
'riest its diligent-research, befit 
doesn't come, to terms with the 
kernel of originality that makes 
- Millais's art distinct For those of 
us who -relish the lewder episodes . 
of an arflst’S life. Fleming uses 
lengthy- extracts from correspon- 
dence to explore in voyeuristic 
detail file infamous Scandal wast- 
ing to the lack of lead in Ruskin’s 
pencil, Effie’s shocking pubic 
hair and her conspiracy with Mil- 
lais in the months after her 
divorce! One cant help having 
some sympathy with the mag-. 
nani m oiis critic, while Millais 
emerges as a petty bearer of 
grudges and Effie as a complete 
pain. 

Caravaggio is a greater artist 


than all the other four put 
together. His pictures are, on the 
face of it, uncomplicated, the 
actions of his figures deliber- 
ately, unambiguously emphatic, 
the light stark; but for all the 
apparent simplicity and direct- 
ness, the visual impact of his pic- 
tures is overwhelming, . like a 
Shot of the most potent liquor. 
Being a murderer and a fugitive 
with a criminal record, his art 
was perhaps- a reflection of his 
own unconventional life. He 
deserves as brilliant a writer as 
be is a painter, but in Helen. 
Langdon's . Caravaggio: A Life 
(Chatto ft Windus, £25) one 
yearns for a chink of brilliant 
insight 'Ho shine through the 
dogged, research. 


S tephen Gardiner's offi- 
cial biography of Elisa- 
beth Frink (Harper Col- 
lins, £20) is fine on the 
tmmderklnd's war child- 
hood, especially the impression 
made on her by bombing raids, 
crashing aircraft «nd her encoun- 
ters with brave soldiers, bnt 
again the author’s uncritical 
approach to the work is suspi- 
ciously unrealistic. One loses 
faith in an author for whom each 
work is as good as every other. 
For example, there is no 
acknowledgement that the late 
sculpture lost its touch and spar- 


kle; indeed, much of it is plug 
ugly. It is. nevertheless, worth 
reading for background. 

In this- centenary year of 
Aubrey Beardsley’s death. Mat- 
thew Sturgis's biography (Harper 
Collins, £19.99) i9 an efficient 
account of the etiolated, sickly 
lad who had no sex life, despite 
his apparent dose familiarity in 
his drawings with the changeable 
shapes of file mai n member. 14 k g 
his work or not, Beardsley could 
place a line as surely as Ingres; 
and if you can do that, shading 
becomes superfluous. Sturgis's 
scene-setting in fin-dcstecle Lon- 
don of the 1890s is impressive, 
though it becomes increasingly 
impossible to : forgive the arro- 
gant Beardsley for disliking and 
ultimately neglecting Oscar 
Wilde. The flaw of this book is 
that, like most biographies (Lang- 
don’s Caravaggio is an excep- 
tion), it is miserably illustrated. 

Other genres provide better 
reads. Sotheby’s: Bidding For 
Class (Little, Brown, £20), Robert 
Lacey's brisk -history of the auc- 
tion house details the thrilling, 
behind-the scenes skulduggery, 
competitiveness and lawbending 
that goes on in the murky world 
of hawking art Most of the book 
focuses on the picaresque life of 
Peter Wilson, the scholar auc- 
tioneer who transformed Sothe- 
by's into a world leader. 


The book which gave me most 
pleasure this year, even though it 
related to an exhibition at the 
National Gallery in Washington, 
which I was unable to see, is Jul- 
iet Wilson-Barean’s Manet, Monet 
and the Gan SaJnt-bcaare (Yale 
University Press, £30). Dying at 
51, Manet didn’t live long enough 
to paint badly. Monet, alas, lived 
well into his 80s. In his painting 
“Le Chemin de Fer", exhibited at 
the Salon in 1874. Manet, who 
lived, overlooking the new Paris 
railway terminus with its adja; 
cent network of roads converging 
on the spectacular iron Pont de 
L’Europe, grappled with modern 
life while still adhering to some 
of painting's oldest conventions. 
Monet’s dazzling pictures of the 
station were done mainly in 1877 
and no pictures in bis entire 
oeuvre, and especially those late 
Monets that are soon to be 
passed off by the Royal Academy 
as the artist's apogee, can match 
these. Wilson-Bareau sets the 
scene convincingly enough for us 
almost to smell the cocktail of 
smoke, steam and hot grease. 

Likewise compelling for its 
illustrations alone is Degas at the 
Races by Jean Sutherland Boggs 
(Yale, £30), while another beauti- 
fully illustrated book is Bruce 
Boucher’s highly praised account 
of Andrea Palladio (Abbeville, 
£38). 


On the front line of history 


The rites and 
the runes 

Polemic or memoir, Philip Stephens 

puts politicians under the tree 

W e may be diseo- account of how' New Labour waj 
chanted with . our turned Into the party or middli 
politicians but, .in Britain is told by Philip Gould 
Britain at least, the prime minister’s favourfti 


W e may be disen- 
chanted with our 
politicians but, .in 
Britain at least 
there is still an appetite to read 
about them. 1998, the first full 
year of the Blair government, 

has produced a abundance of 
tomes reading the runes of New 
Labour or administering the last 
rites to the Tory party. Like the 
politicians themselves, the qual- 
ity has been uneven. But some 
make a fair bid for a place in the 
Christmas stocking. 

First though, a health warn- 
ing. Steer clear of anything 
which comes with the words 
“Third Way” on the cover. The 
phrase may be fashionable in the 
Notting Hill salons of the New 
Labour intelligentsia, but the 
various attempts to add sub- 
stance to Blair's favourite epi- 
thet have been unintelligible, 
pretentions and often both. 

The most surprising book of 
the year, though, was about the 
politics of another era. Surpris- 
ing because after a quarter of a 
century of promising and failing 
to deliver, Edward Heath actu- 
ally finished his. memoir. The 
Course of My Life (Hodder ft 
Stoughton, £25). Surprising too 
because/ against the odds, the 
former prime minister largely 
eschews the settling of scores 
with Margaret Thatcher for an 
illuminating and entertaining 
account of what still ranks as a 
rich political career. 

Of the clutch of books dwelling 
on the Conservatives’ present 
dismal condition, by far the most 
gripping is that by Hywel Wil- 
liams, whose wit and prose 
somehow survived four years as 
an adviser to John Redwood. 
Guilty Men (Aomin, £16.95) Is 
sometimes self-serving, some- 
times unfair and sometimes 
plain wrong. But it is also a bril- 
liantly written polemic against 
the lenders who brought their 
party to ruin. Thus Thatcher 
emerges as “a mannered political 
diva whose arias had ceased to 
beguile”, while that king across 
the water, Michael Portillo, is 
cast as “a GGSE version of Enoch 
Powell”. Ouch. 

Those who live in Kensington, 
like their politics llte and still 
cannot admi t Britain has lost its 
empire, may prefer Alan Clark’s 
Conservatives and the Nation ■ 
State (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 
£20). The same set will be 
attracted to the posthumous 
diary of Woodrow . Wyatt (Mac- 
millan, £25) which, amid the 
obsessive name-dropping, pro- 
vides an unintended insight into 
Thatcher’s decline and foil. For 
the Test of us, ploughing through 
Clark’s delusions about Europe 
and Wyatt’s tabloid reflections 
on the state of society is to 
understand how the Conserva- 
tives reached, their present sorry 
pass. 

The Blair government has 
thrown up a similarly mixed 
bag. The authorised insider’s 


account of howNew Labour was 
turned into the party or middle 
Britain is told by Philip Gould, 
the prime minister’s favourite 
pollster. The Unfinished' Revolu- 
tion (Little, Brown, £16.99) is 
self-indulgent yet still informa- 
tive, a must for anyone who 
wants to understand what insid- 
ers call the Blair “project”. 

Of two books on Gordon 
Brown, one - Gordon Brown, The 
Biography by Paul Routledge 
(Simon & Schuster, £17.99) - 
briefly caused a sensation with 
the einhn that the chancellor 
still to forgive Blair for robbing 
him of the leadership. But like 
most ill-researched instant his- 
tory. its shelf-life did not extend 
beyond the newspaper serialisa- 
tion rights. John Kampfner. by 
contrast, wrote a good biography 
of Robin Cook (Gollancz, £16.99). 
but was unluddy to see its publi- 
cation coincide with a distinct 
downturn In the foreign secre- 
tary’s political Fortunes. 


T hose meanwhile who 
want to be entertained 
may appreciate two, 
very different, political 
novels. The Shape of Ice by Doug- 
las Hurd (Little, Brown, £15.99) 
offers an enjoyable jaunt 
through the trials amt tribula- 
tions of the Tory prime minister 
who eventually takes the cr ow n 
from Blair. It offers plenty of 
acute insights into the ways of 
Westminster and Whitehall and, 
in its denouement, a important 
moral. Success in politics, Hurd 
reminds us, is the avoidance of 
failure. Peter Preston’s Fiftyftrsi 
State (Viking, £15.99) leaps still 
further ahead to the imaginary 
moment when Britain's failure 
in Europe finally prompts it to 
take the plunge and sign up for 
transatlantic union. Preston 
offers us a good read and a 
clever parable. 

' I have saved, though, the best 
books till last East and West by 
Chris Patten (Macmillan, £22^0) 
is far more than a memoir from 
the last governor of Hong Kong. 
It is also the best and most ele- 
gant explanation of why the 
once-called Tigers of South East 
Asia have 'Fallen on such ruinous 
times.- In a nutshell, market eco- 
nomics • only works for any 
length of time when ft is embed- 
ded in a framework of freedom 
and law. It’s a simple thought 
but Patten delivers it with con- 
viction and erudition. 

But the story of contemporary 
Britain is the story of its turbu- 
lent relationship with Europe. 
And here Hugo Young’s account 
of the agonies of the past 50 
years. This Blessed Plot (Mac- 
millan, £20), is a masterpiece. 
Yon do not have to share 
Young’s constant lament over 
opportunities lost to appreciate 
the way he has knitted together 
this tale of imperial delusion, 
Whitehall intrigue, hollow defi- 
ance and humiliating retreat. I 
can’t think of a better present 


War has been the dominant subject for historians this year, writes 

W ar. and threat The crucial battle of the 
of war, . have second world war - widely 
been a domi- seen as a prolongation of the 
nant theme of first - was Stalingrad, the 


W ar, and threat 
of war, have 
been a domi- 
nant theme of 
the century. No wonder that 
at the century’s end histori- 
ans have beeb flocking to 
the front hue. 

For the recent 80th anni- 
versary of the armistice 
which ended the first world 
war, the military historian 
John Keegan produced a 
magnificent general account. 
The First World War (Hutch- 
inson. £25). Whether describ- 
ing the complexities of pre- 
war diplomacy - or rather 
the lack of it — or the shock 
of battle itself. Keegan’s 
writing is superb: sane, 
trustworthy, vivid and 
deeply felt. By its sweep and 
detail this history brilliantly 
conveys why this was, for 
Europe, the determining 
event of the age. - 
As a counterpoint. Lyn 
Macdonald produced the sev- 
enth of her chronicles of the 
same war, 7b the Last Man : 
Spring 1918 (Viking, £25). 
Hers is a. parapeWevd view 
of General LuctendprfTs last 
throw. -the groat assault 
which drove a wedge 
between - the British and 
FTonch armies but which, 
for lack of men and. morale.: 
marked the beginning of the 
end for the German army. 


The crucial battle of the 
second world war - widely 
seen as a prolongation of the 
first - was Stalingrad, the 
city on the west bank of the 
Volga where Hitler’s long 
advance to the east was 
finally checked and reversed 
by winter, disease and the 
superhuman resilience of the 
Red Army. Anthony Beevor, 
another military historian, 
met a long-felt want with Ms 
deservedly successful Stalin- 
grad: The Fatal Siege 
1942-194S (Viking, £25). 

Hitler's home war against 
his. own. people, and his sys- 
tematic murder of millions 
of innocent civilians have 
been analysed as much as 
any event this century- A 
striking addition to the liter- 
ature. however, was Victor 
Klemperer’s diary of the 
years 1933-41, newly trans- 
lated into English. / Shall 
Bear Witness , (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, £20). Klemperer 
was a Protestant Jew mar- 
ried to an "Aryan” wife. Eva. 
His precise, didactic voice 
conveys what it was like to 
watch the world go mad. 

An unusual war book 
which got forgotten in the 
rush was Gerald Howson's 
Arms For Spam: The Untold 
Story Qf the Spanish Cwii 
War (John Murray, £25). 
Howson .describes the 
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pmrU> of Noel Malcolm’s Kos- biography of Thomas More 
goo; A Short Bistory which (Chatto & Windus, £20) was 
this year followed bis similar .splendid, if the character of 
history of Bosnia -and went More himself remains enig- 
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the supply of weaponry to 
■ both stdes in the conflict He 
/aafrnfl to have proved that 
the Republican government, 
, facing a “wall of blackmail 
In so countries, get far less 
material, than, the rebel 
Nationalists at far higher 
prices; Even . the' USSR 


into paperback (Papermac. mafic to- the modem mind, 
£10) last month. the character of the city 

Away from the smoke of itself is wonderfully evoked, 
battle, the year saw several . City life in Greece of the 
compendious histories more 5th century BC is the subject 
adapted to reference than of Christian Meier's Athens, 
reading. One was Arthur . translated from the German 
Marwick's The Sixties (OUP, for the American market 
£25) an almost - nostalgic this . year (Metropolitan 
of that tumultuous Books, $3750) and to be pub- 


vet innocent decade, . based 
on contemporary sources in 
four countries. Did Cour- 
ages invent the mini-skirt, 
or was it Maiy Quant? The 
answer is here- 
Another big work was 


listaed in the UK next year 
by John Murray.. A profes- 
sional classicist described 
the book, despite its 
well-worn subject, as rev- 
elation”. No other account 
so : effectively weaves . the 
wnd military maze- 


Nationausis a • inwood's definitive, political and military mate- 

prfees. A History of London (Mac* rial Into the. social and.cul- 

miHan. £30), but for an aimo- - turaL The lack of references 
exenange ^ medleTO] Lon. vras a weakness, as was the 

"Sutton ffid also be don, Peter Ackroyd’s poor quality, of . otherwise 


Christian Tyler 

well-chosen illustrations. 

• Finally, two historical 
biographies from the British 
18th century. Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire by 
Amanda Foreman (Harper- 
Colllns, £19.99) has been the 
toast of the town. This is 
old-fashioned biography in 
the benign sense of the 
word, including everything 
you ever wanted to know 
about the ton, from their 
menus to their politics. 
There are striking parallels 
between Georgiana Spencer 
and her descendant Diana. 
Both had a charismatic 
charm, a tendency to osten- 
tation, and suffered 
self-doubt. and eating disor- 
ders. Both married an older 
man with an awkward social 
manner and a mistress. 
Georgiana became a celeb- 
rity eclipsing her husband, 
ajod was driven by frustra- 
tion to gambling and exhibi- 
tionism. 

My last nomination is Rob- 
ert Harvey’s Chve: The life 
And Death Of A British 
Emperor, (Hodder & Stough- 
: ton, £20). CUve bad Invented | 
Britain’s Indian empire by 
the time he was 35, and 
would have been sent to stop 
the loss of the American 
empire had he thought it 
intelligent - and bad he not 
found himself the most 
hated man in the kingdom. 
Written in the style of an 
historical novel of imagined 
scenes and feelings. Harvey's 
book opens melodramatic- 
ally with a furtive burial 
after dusk. and. concludes by 
casting, doubt on the two 
commonest versions of his 
death. Was '.it .an 
overdose of laudanum, as 
officially reported, or an 
Improbably: Inefficient sui- 
cide, executed by means of a 
■very small penknife? 
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BOOKS 


A uniquely 


American 


sensibility 


Richard McClure focuses on the best 
photography books published this year 


F or all Hip fanfare 
of a year dedicated 
to promoting the 
medium, the cur- 
rent crap of con- 
temporary photographers 
failed dismall y to come up 
with the goods, most of their 
published works yielding an 
indistinguishable array of 
lurid fantasies and trite jux- 
tapositions. - Stand up Tes- 
Hnn, Teller and co. 

In the absence of any new 
invention, two exceptional 
books thankfully revisit an 
era when the camera was an 
instrument of experiment 
and advantage. Paul Strand: 
Circa 1916 (Abrams, £40) is 
the year’s most essential 
acquisition, pinpointing the 
fertile period that marked 
Strand’s transition from soft- 
focused pictorialism to 
sharply observed Modern- 
ism. Though inspired by the 
European avant-garde. 
Strand’s exquisite platinum 
prints remain rooted in a 
deeply American sensibility, 
even down to his matchless 


depictions of Wall Street and 
a white picket fence. 

As Strand was reaching 
his creative zenith, Prank 
Hurley was cheating death 
as the official photographer 
of Ernest Shackleton's failed 
bid to crass Antarctica. By 
burying his glass-plate nega- 
tives beneath the snow for 
five .months, his breathtak- 
ing icescapes survived with 
him, only to be subsequently 
reburied in the archives of 
the Royal Geographic Soci- 
ety. 


T his year, Hurley 
came in from the 
cold, first with an 
exhibition at Lon- 
don’s Atlas Gal- 
lery, and now in The Endur- 
ance (Bloomsbury, £20). 
where a selection of previ- 
ously unpublished pictures 
accompany Caroline Alexan- 
der’s deft account of the 
expedition. The photographs’ 
secondary role to the text 
means the book is not 
stocked by some art book- 


"Brilliant 

and 

persuasive 


—Floyd Norris, 

New York Times Book Review 


THE CRISIS 


of GLOBAL 
CAPITALISM 
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GEORGE 
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t; A very 
good book 


. . .A sharp attack on the assump- 
tions behind conventional economics 


and the theory of finance. Soros . . . 
is obviously a very smart man, with 
a crisp writing style, considerable 
modesty and many useful things to 
say about global finance and the 
state of the world." 


— Charles R. Moms, 
Los Ancsids Vmes Sock Review 
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shops, but it is well worth 
seeking out, not least for 
Hurley’s spectral, valedic- 
tory night shots of The 
Endurance, trapped In the 
ice, ill uminat ed by flares. 

Operating in an equally 
forbidding environment, the 
Swiss photographer Michael 
von Graffe pried has spent 
the past seven years detail- 
ing the ferocious blood-let- 
ting in Algeria. Such Is the 
threat to journalists - more 
than 60 of whom have been 
murdered - that Von Graf- 
fenried takes the bulk of bis 
pictures surreptitiously, 
using a concealed, pan- 
oramic camera and shooting 
imprecisely from the hip. 
Photos are snatched when- 
ever he can, often as he 
lurks furtively on rooftops or 
when soldiers’ backs are 
turned. Anyone who has 
seal his clicked portrait of a 
grieving mother, which won 
him last year’s World Press 
Photo award, would do well 
to ignore it Freed from the 
demands of news reportage. 
Inside Algeria (Aperture, 
£25) is an altogether more 
considered response, a con- 
summate study of a society 
ruled by fear and mistrust 
Von Graffenried's hurried 
snapshots are a far cry from 
Gene Smith's meticulously 
crafted "picture essays” of 
midwives, doctors and other 
latter-day saints - which 
graced the pages of Life mag- 
azine in the 1940s and '50s. 
Beautifully reproduced, with 
five intelligent commen- 
taries, W. Eugene Smith: The 
Camera as Conscience 
(Thames and Hudson, £48) is 
a fas cinating insight into 
this troubled genius, an alco- 
holic whose high moral val- 
ues didn’t prevent him fak- 
ing his prints to increase 
their emotional impact (even 
hiring actors far his famous 
-study of Spanish peasants). - 
One of Smith's colleagues 
on Life is not so well served, 
with Margaret Bourke-White: 
Photographer (Pavilion, £40), 
suffering from a slapdash 
lay-out and design. Still, 
there are compensations, 
particularly an early chapter 
charting Bourke-White’s 
beginnings as an industrial 
photographer in Cleveland; 
her apprenticeship among 
the factories and furnaces 
proving invaluable when 
later documenting the mach- 
inations of war. The first 
woman photographer to 
accompany US armed forces, 
Bourke-White wanted only 



The camera m oonsctanoec W. Eugene Smith's photograph of conetnictfonworkera ctnftunUng antJ-werdemonetretora on wetSttvet, 1988 


to “be famous and wealthy", 
adopting a fearless approach 
which gives her classic 
Images - the bombing of 
Moscow, the liberatibn of 
Buchenwald - an even 
greater edge. 

Almost inevitably, Bourke- 
White’s images Include a 
section devoted to India. 
Even then a well-beaten 
track for western photojour- 
nalists, the continual draw 
of the subcontinent has over- 
shadowed the contribution 
of its own son, Raghubir 
Singh. The title of his 
belated retrospective, A 
River of Colour (Phaidon, 


£35), provides an accurate 
pointer to Singh's particular 
aesthetic — an absorption in 
his country’s infinitely var- 
ied hues; from sari-bright 
Bollywood to the muddied 
tones of monsoon rains. 

Immersing himself in the 
mystical, eternal India like a 
bather in the Ganges. Singh 
shuns what he calls the 
western modernist preoccu- 
pation with “angst, alien- 
ation and graft” in favour of 
lyrical depictions of holy 
men, kite festivals and tem- 
ple elephants. Given this 
refusal to address any issues 
of poverty or religious dis- 


cord, some may find Singh's 
palette decidedly rose-tinted. 
No one, though, , can fault 
such expert command of col- 
our and composition,:.' 



ndreas Oursky 
(Ait Data, £39.95) 
confirms another 
contemporary 
.colourist as the 
most interesting photogra- 
pher working today. Winner 
of this year's Citibank 
award, Gursky uses 
man-made structures - hotel 
balconies, office blocks and 
airport runways - to create 
vast, hypnotic colour fields. 


Often viewed from a great 
distance, the Iranian pres- 
ence is less a documentary 
narrative than ..another ele- 
ment providing texture and 
form. At once figurative and 
abstract, Gursky’ s work is 
all the more impressive for 
retaining its epic scale when 
condensed for the coffee 
table. 

Finally, it would • be 
neglectful to overlook Jac- 
ques Benri Lartigue: Photog- 
rapher (Thames and Hudson, 
£45), especially as the 
French master only achieved 
recognition towards the end 
of his .life. A priceless record 


I t is hard to find a better 
example of the simulta- 
neous cruelty and idi- 
ocy of South Africa’s 
apartheid-era governments 
than the chemical and bio- 
logical weapons programme 
known as Project Coast 
In the 1980s and early 
1990s, South African scien- 
tists who were supposed to 
be devising defences against 
chemical or biological 
attacks spent much of their 
time working out how to 
kill, or weaken, the govern- 
ment’s political opponents 
with poisoned umbrellas and 
mind-altering drugs. 

They soaked the Reverend 
Frank Chikane’s underpants 
in lethal chemicals, but 
foiled to kill him; they 
planted anthrax spores in 
the food of three Russian 
advisers to the African 
National Congress in Zam- 
bia, and one died; they tried 
to develop drugs that would 
reduce the fertility of blacks 
but not wh it es; they made 
hundreds of kilogrammes of 
Ecstasy in an apparent 
attempt to defuse antiepartr 
beid street protests; they 
produced large quantities of 
cholera; they spiked pepper- 
mints with botulism and 
whisky with paraquat 
Project Coast was sinister, 
but at times it was also 
laughable. As the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission's 
report (five volumes, R750) 
points out, the respect 
accorded to the programme 
by the white minority 
regime before the end of 
apartheid in 1994 was thor- 
oughly misplaced. 

“The scientific research 
undertaken by the project 
was pedestrian, misdirected, 
ineffectual and unproduc- 
tive,” it says. "It was also 
exorbitantly expensive, cost- 
ing the nation tens if not 
hundreds of millions of 
rands. Moreover, the evi- 
dence that emerged at the 
commission’s hearings dem- 
onstrates that it resulted hi 
the substantial self-enrlch- 


Lifting the lid on 
the apartheid era 


Victor Mallet on an attempt to uncover the truth about 
human rights abuse and racial conflict in South Africa 


ment of several of the indi- 
viduals involved.” 

.South Africa's truth com- 
mission, which for the past 
two and a half years has 
held hearings across the 
country to listen to the vic- 
tims and perpetrators of 
human rights abuses 
between i960 and 1994, had a 
mandate more ambitious 
than those of its Latin Amer- 
ican predecessors: to find the 
truth about the country’s 
recent history of racial con- 
flict, to grant amnesty to 
those who had committed 
crimes for political motives 
and made a “full disclosure", 
and thereby to promote rec- 
onciliation. 


R anging over more 
than three decades 
of violence and dis- 
crimination, the 
report is inevitably flawed 
and incomplete- Some 
human rights abusers did 
not apply for amnesty. Sev- 
eral vital witnesses - nota- 
bly P.W. Botha, the former 
president, who dismissed the 
commission as. a “circus" 
and a “witch-hunt” against 
Afrikaners - refused to give 
evidence In person. F.W. de 
Klerk, Botha's successor, has 
gone to court to challenge 
Mm» findings • about Blm and 
that section at the report Is 
blacked out. 

F u r th e r more, the commis- 
sioners, led by Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, admit that 
they foiled to uncover much 
about the murky period 
between 1990, when Nelson 


Mandela was freed, and the 
1994 election. 

The gaps in the report are 
tnntniicing hi the section on 
chemical and biological 
weapons, for example, the 
authors refer to links- 
be tween South African gov- 
ernment agents and contacts 
in Croatia. Taiwan, Israel, 
West Germany, Belgium, the 
US and Britain. But they 
provide few details. 

In the commission’s 
defence, it should be noted 
that this is stDl a work in 
progress. The main hearings 
on human rights abuses 
have finished, but at least 
one more volume will be 
published when the hearmg H 
of the amnesty committee 
are completed. 

A more significant prob- 
lem is that the previous gov- 
ernment systematically 
destroyed huge numbers of 
state documents with the 
aim of “sanitising . the his- 
tory of the apartheid era” as 
the report puts it. And 
although this, is already a 
bulky publication, its narra- 
tive passages contain no 
more than a summary of the 
thousands of documents and 
transcripts amassed In the 
course of the investigations 
and hearings. Historians will 
be examining these for many 

years to come. 

The commission also 
makes judgments, or “find- 
ings”, in its repeat. It con- 
demns the human rights 
abuses committed by the for- 
mer white regimes/ by their 
allies in the mainly Zulu 


Inkatha Freedom Party of 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, and 
by the ANC guerrilla move- 
ment before it came to 
power in 1994. 

Whites who acquiesced in 
or collaborated with apart- 
heid can no longer say they 
are not aware of the massa- 
cres, kidnappings, murders, 
poisonings and torture com- 
mitted In their name. Those 
who fought to overthrow 
apartheid cannot daim igno- 
rance of the execution of 
ANC dissidents in camps in 
Angola, the “necklacing’* of 
suspected informers in the 
townships with, blazing 
tyres, 'or the misdeeds of 
Winnie Macfikizela-Mand- 
ela’s gang known as the 
Mandela United' Football 
Club. 


P.W- Botha and Buthelezi, 
who never accepted the deal 
and did not apply for 
amnesty? They can be prose- 
cuted even in South Africa. 

That is why right-wing 
white South. Africans have 
found common cause- with 
some of their old enemies In 
the ANC. Let us forget about 
the poisonings, the murders 
and the torture, they say, 
and pot South Africa's past 
behind us; let us have a gen- 
eral amnesty. The self-inter- 
ested motives of the tight- 



est South Afri- 
cans agree that 
the commis- 
sion’s hearings 
were preferable to a series of 
Nuremfaerg-style trials. 
There was never really any 
choice. Like many Chileans, 
they accept that their former 
tyrants, their own Augusto 
Pinochets, must enjoy' immu- 
nity- because that was part of 
the deal that allowed the 
peaceful transition to democ- 
racy in the first place. 

• As with Chile, however, 
the 1 drama is not yet over. 
Foreign governments are not 
obliged to accept the immu- 
nity pacts, as Pinochet has 
discovered on a' ".visit to 
Europe. And what is to be 
done about people each as 
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of tum-of-the-century Paris, 
this sumptuous, exuberant 
volume also serves as a text- 
book case of arrested devel- 
opment Picking up a camera 
at the age of seven, Lartigue 
truly embodied the Jesuit 
philosophy, his boyish fasci- 
nation with flying machines, 
leaping dogs and his eccen- 
tric family lasting well into 
■ adulthood, undimmed by 
war or parenthood. Filled 
with wonder and optimism, 
these pictures are an irre- 
pressible portrait of a van- 
ished belle epoque, part Le 
Grand Meauhies, part Mon- 
sieur Bulot’s Holiday. 


wingers are obvious. As for 
the ANC, it wants to woo 
Buthelezi and keep him in 
the government in the inter- 
ests of national unity, not 
risk an ethnic war by put- 
ting him on trial for gross 
human rights violations. 

The trouble is, a general 
amnesty would make a 
mockery of the victims and 
perpetrators who, since 1996 
have wept in public, told af 
their sufferings, confessed 
their crimes, repented their 
sins and sometimes made 
peace with each other in. the 
emotional scenes that unfold 
in the commission's report 

Both Tutu and President 
Mandela, furthermore, are 
adamantly opposed to a gen- 
eral amnesty for the sake of 
political convenience. As 
Tutu said angrily, when the 
ANC mounted a hut minute 
challenge to the report's 
publication: "I have strug- 
gled against a tyranny. I 
didn’t do that in order to 
substitute another.” 
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t is d commonplace of 
art history to see Tie- 
polo. working in the 
18 th century, as true 
heir to the Venetian 
masters at the high days of 
16th century and the last 
great painter of the Renais- 
sance. The tendency 
remains, nevertheless, to cel- 
ebrate him in magnificent 
isolation, even in the context 
of Venice itself; for it is often 
the paradox of context which 
points up the individual at 
the expense of the common 
character. Put together a 
fally retrospective group of 
his works away from home, 
as now in Paris, and it is 
Very much Tiepolo the Vene- 
tian we begin to see so 
dearly. Put up another such 
group, just across the road, 

by a master of that earlier 
period, albeit the compara- 
tively obscure figure of Lor- 
enzo Lotto, and the Rhan^ 
for comparison and reflec- 
tion are too good to miss. 

Lotto, indeed. Is a contem- 
plation in himself upon the 
essential character of Vene- 
tian painting: for be is both 
of it and apart - leaving it, it 
seems, only to be drawn 
back to it, to and fro. It is a 
sad story. He was bom in 
Venice in about 1480, the 
contemporary of Giorgione. 
Palma Vecchio and Titian; 
and in his earliest years he 
came, like them, directly 
under the influence of Gio- 
vanni Bellini. But by 1503 he 
had left Venice , for Treviso 
and continued to wander, at 
first south into the Marche, 
then to Rome, and in 1513, 
north again to Bergamo, 
where he seems to have set- 
tled for a while. 

In 1525, by then in his mid- 
40s, he returned to Venice, 
moving in with the Domini- 
cans at SS Giovanni e Paolo 
where he hoped to end his 
days, far he seems to have 
had uncertain but insistent 
religious leanings. Even so. 
for the next 20 years and 
more, he was forever wan- 
dering off again, to Jest in 
the Marche, and for a while 
to Vicenza. He left Venice 
for the last time in 1548, at 
first for Ancona and finally 
for Loreto where, by then a 
lay-brother in the monas- 
tery, he died at some timp in 
1556 or 57. his death unre- 
corded. His work, too, had 
slipped into obscurity and it 
was not until Bernard Beren- 
son published his mono- 
graph in 1895 that his repu- 
tation was . '.properly 
retrieved. . 
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How Venetians made their mark 


The exhibitions now in Paris bring out the best in Tiepolo and Lorenzo Lotto, writes William Packer 


In its eclecticism and 
inconsistency, his work nat- 
urally reflects the uncertain- 
ties of such an unsettled life. 
Indeed there are moments 
when one finds It hard to 
accept the assurances of 
scholarship that tell us that 
all 46 works here on show 
are fromthe-same hand. The 
Recanati “Annunciation”, 
for example, provisionally 
dated around . 1535, is so 
extreme in its mannerism as 
to border on the eccentric, 
wig). the Virgin .cowering 4u 


the comer, and the gesticu- 
lating Angel frightening the 
cat to death. ' It is a far 
remove from the BeHini-like 
serenity of Edinburgh's early 
“Sacra Coversazione” 
(c.1505), with the Virgin, the 
Hedy Child playing upon her 
lap, and four supporting 
Saints set in the shallow 
space before a sereen, with a 
wooded lanHsnapp glimpsed 
beyond. At the other 
extreme, but no less Vene- 
tian, we have the portraits - 
tha Titianesque three-way 


view of the young goldsmith 
(c.1530), or London's “Lucre- 
tia" (1533) that prefigures 
the monumental swagger of 
Veronese. 

ft is in the painterly sensi- 
tivity on the surface, and 
with the psychological deli- 
cacy and understatement 
that would seem to come 
with it, that Lotto declares 
himself truly Venetian, in 
such works we stand back 
with him from the subject, 
just as we would with Bel- 
lini. Veronese and the rest. 


humane in our sympathies 
but just a little quizzical and 
detached. It is in the more 
forced and self-conscious 
inventions, and an anxious 
mannerism to match, that be 
seems most foreign. 

Are these, then, the quali- 
ties of Venetian painting - a 
sympathetic humanism, an 
ironical detachment, that 
ran yet encompass the qui- 
etude of Bellini and all the 
confident swagger of Vero- 
nese? Perhaps. In Lotto we 
see it tom and tested ..and 


reasserted. In Tiepolo we 
have it all, from first to last 
in an extraordinary abun- 
dance, though what some 
would call his h umanis m, 
others see as bare-faced, 
bare-legged hedonism. 

We have seen a lot of Tie- 
polo lately following his tri- 
centenary, and there is no 
room now to rehearse the 
full case. But what comes 
over .increasingly with every- 
thing we see is the breadth 
and scope of his command 
and. above all,, its apparent 


ease. No matter how ambi- 
tious or complex the decora- 
tive scheme may be, always 
the realisation has the sim- 
plicity of the inevitable. It is 
in this respect as much as 
any that he stands rightly 
with Veronese. And, as with 
him too. that easy simplicity 
brings with it that very qual- 
ity of distance and h uman e 
detachment. The page at the 
martyrdom, the maid at the 
banquet, look us in the eye. 
And even in the most 
exalted of his apotheoses, as 


the bodies fly skywards, we 
smile with him at those 
pretty girls, flirting their 
skirts and flaunting their 
bosoms at the very steps of 
heaven. Venice is a wonder- 
ful place. 


Lorenzo Lotto 1480-1557- a 
restless genius of the Renais- 
sance: Grand Palais, Champs 
EIyse(/)es. Paris 8, until Jan- 
uary ll. Giambattista Tie- 
polo 1696-1770: Petit Palais, 
avenue Winston Churchill, 
Paris 8, until January 24. 
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Outsider 


in the 


holy 

family 


T om Conti, one reads, 
tried out Jesus, Mg 
Boy on a large au®- 
ence of friends in 
his very large drawing-room. 
That was feasible, because 
John Dowie’s play Is a 65- 
minutp monologue with no 
action; but the rapturous 
reception it enjoyed there 
was not, perhaps, a good pre- 
diction for success in the 
West End. 

At the Apollo Theatre 
these next few weeks, many 
people - chiefly Conti fens - 
will find Jesus, My Boy 
mildly piquant, gently amus- 
ing and pleasantly brief: a 
nice, off-beat little Christmas 
show. I wouldn't argue with 
thorn. Others will find it toe- 
clenchingly embarrassing, 
and 1 sympathise with them 
too, especially if they have 
already bought seats. 

This is the story of Jesus 
as told by Jewish Joseph, 
who never knew Him very 
wen. He wasn’t after all the 
father; and between that 
awkward business in the 
Temple and the dramatic 
last days, Joseph neve- saw 
Him .at an fife was touring). 
What we get is a very par- 
tial, one-eyed reminiscence, 
relentlessly benevolent 



the leading religious factions 
at the time: Sadducees, Phar- 
isees, wbat-have-you. He also 
complains about being rele- 


enough- for you. He adopts 
not only a carpenter’s apron, 
but a decent, all-purpose 
Jewish intonation - bast- 


even “miraculously” better., 
.. As Joseph, as in most of 
his chosen roles. Conti 
exudes an air of sunny but 


T here are fundamen- 
tal differences 
between American 
and British film ani- 
mation. If you come across a 
character about to climb 
aboard a Go Back In Time-A- 
Tron (looking awfully like a 
baked bean tin with a large 
front door and a single rotor 
blade) who explains that -it 
will only stop at key 
moments to history and his 
companion, in tones of deep 
thoughtfulness, says “Bug- 
ger”, whereupon the first 
character gives, as an exam- 
ple of a key moment, the 
invention of cheese - then 
you can be fairly sure that 
you are dealing with British 
goods. Likewise if the work 
opens with a bearded chap 
on a horse declaiming 
“Whan that ApriHe with his 
shoures sote, the droghte of 
Marcbe hath perced to the 
rote..." 

. However, if the action con- 
sists mainly of animals rush- 
ing, around and bashing one 
another with frying pans, 
mallets or Acme rocket 
launchers, or the screen is 
dominated by men who fly 
through the air wearing 
tights with underpants over ' 
the top, you are almost cer- 
tainly watching American 
material. 

The pity of it is that Brit- 
ish animation tends to be 
extremely good but in short 
supply, while the Americans 
produce seemingly limitless 
quantities, much of it p rett y 
poor, at least In a technical 
sense. However, with Christ- 
mas rapidly approaching 
BBC2 is about to deliver 
what qualifies as a feast of 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Animation 


runs riot 


new British animation. 
Unfortunately it is being 
scattered through the sched- 
ules in a manner so haphaz- 
ard that you need Sherlock 
Holmes to find it. 

Rex The Runt consists of 
13 ten-minute episodes of 
which the first two will be 
shown on Monday at 6.25 
and 7.15 pm. That arrange- 
ment continues for a couple 
of days, then it goes to 
lunchtime and 6.05 pm, 
moves to early afternoon on 
Christmas Day. disappears 
on Boxing Day, reappears in 
the 6.05 slot next Sunday, 
and so on. It is as though the 
network is determined to 
prevent anybody developing 
a regular viewing pattern. 

And that is a pity because, 
although most episodes are 
capable of standing alone 
(there is one three-part story 
in the middle), it makes bet- 
ter sense, and the comedy 
builds far more successfully, 
if you manage to catch all 
episodes. I suspect this will 
become a fed in some homes 
and that, despite the BBC’s 
best efforts to hide it, some 
viewers, particulary younger 

ones, will track it down and 
record every episode for mul- 
tiple re-viewing. It is a 
plasticene stop-motion series 


about four dogs - Rex. 
Bob, Wendy and Vince - 
who. like Laurel and Hardy 
or Morecambe and Wise, 
sleep in the same bed in a 
semi-detached house. In 
one episode the house is 
stolen, 


M ade by Richard 
Goleszowski for 
Aardman, who 
this year have 
not given us a Wallace and 
Gromit film for Christmas, 
this series shares some of 
the charming battiness, for 
instance in the use of tinny- 
mechanical devices such 
as the Go Back In Tlme-A- 
Tron, and a miniature sub- 


marine. 

The sub is used by three of 
the dogs for exploring the 
interior of Vince’s body. 
Vince being a sufferer from 
Random Pavarotti Disease, a 
tendedney to bawl out 
snatches from operatic arias. 
When they go back in their 
time machine to the primor- 
dial soup, they find that it is 
minestrone. In ■ another 
episode they win Birming- 
ham in a lottery, and when 
they travel to the North 
Pole to drill a hole to the 
centre of the earth and find 
out what it is full of. the 


results are astonishing. 

Immediately after the end 
of Monday’s second episode 
of Rex Tile Runt, BBC2 is 
showig the first of two half- 
hour programmes which, 
together, present seven of 
the stories in The Canter- 
bury Tales, each animated 
by a different team. 

The topping and tailing 
scenes, with the pilgrims set- 
ting off from London, or 
passing through the country- 
side on the way to Canter- 
bury, proride another exam- 
ple of plasticene stop-motion 
photography, used so 
impressively here that it 
seems a shame that only one 
of the tales employs the 
technique. The animators 
come from England. Wales 
and Russia, and their styles 
contrast vividly. My favour- 
ite is the Wife Of Bath's 
Tale, animated by Joanna 
Quinn in a maimer which 
makes you think more of 
Rackham or Whistler than of 
Mickey Mouse. 

The most astonishing cast 
has been recruited for the 
voices: Bob Peck plays Chau- 
cer. Billie Whitelaw is the 
Wife of Bath, Sean Bean the 
Nun’s Priest, and you also 
hear Robert Lindsay, Bill 
Nighy. Imelda Staunton. 
David Trough ton and others. 
The main transmission is in 
modem English (“When 
April’s soft shower’s have 
cracked the March 
drout . . .”) but there is also a 
version in Chaucerian 
English <*'Whan that 
Aprilfe") which is being used 
for the repeat on the follow- 
ing day: handy for anyone 
doing Chaucer at A-ievel. 


rfentfcssly benevolent. P ^ background of cally Hebraic rather than impregnable self-satisfac- 
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carpenter he was. and about 
his natural discomfiture 


when Mary became “miracu- 
lously’’ pregnant - and tucks 
in some potted diagnoses of 


ing. and always being 
painted old (“I was in my 

20s!"). • 

None of it gels, unless the 
pervasive Conti presence is 
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one-linera betray the accents 
of Broadway-Ylddish comics. 
A couple of times he is 
moved to “honest tears”, 
only to. recover in time for 
the n ext one-liners. There is 
even, suddenly, a harrowing 
description of bow a crucifix- 
ion was actually carried out, 
not funny at all; we have no 
idea how we’re meant to 
take it 

The killer is Conti’s 
“Mary”; treated to an unvar- 
ying Gooodsh falsetto with- 
out any jokes to match:, nei- 
ther funny nor touching, 
unless hearing her as a 
witless mid-Atlantic teen- 
ager tickles your ftmnybone- 
Any intended sense of a 
real Jewish family coping 
with the advent of a 
(notional) Messiah in its 
midst is wrecked. A few 
years back, the. National 
Theatre of Brent managed 
such things incomparably. 


We£ End appearance - mis 1 
spelt throughout the Jesus 
programme-book as Who's 
Life Is It Anyxoay?. - that 
was movingly undercut by 
his situation as a candidate 
for euthanasia. But remem- 
ber him in Shaw’s Devil's 
Disciple for the RSC, and 
famously in Shirley Valen- 
tine ; and as the preening 
“hero* of Coward’s Present 
Laughter In 1998, where he 
fudged the comic bitchery by. 
playing him far too pleasant 
to be nasty.. 

Conti Is a thoroughly intel- 
ligent actor, not just charis- 
matic. ft J$ high timA that hp 
had a go at something like 
Ibsen’s Judge Brack, or the 
Master Builder - or anything 
that would tax his comfort- 
able reliance, on being a 
sound, friendly, ingratiating 

rhnp 


David Murray 


Essential Luxuries 


Will be appearing throughout 
1999 starting with: 


January 16 Essential Valentines Luxuries 
January 23 Essential Health & Fitness Guide 


Seasonal, Interior and House & Garden Luxuries 
will also be appearing. 


For advertising opportunities, please contact: 

Sarah Messer in London 
Tel: +44 171 373 3S03 
Fax: -44 171 873 3765 
email: sarah.messemFT.com 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


No FT, no comment. 


Buya Dog’s - 
Dinner 5,1 



Ptease send your donations to: 

Manchester Dogs Home Christmas Appeal 
Crofter's House. Moss Brook Road. Harpurhey, 
Manchester M9 5PG Telephone: 0161 205 7136 

RrpfmH! Chwn Ho. lODOtt 


Name: 

Address: 
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under one 


roof 


Nicholas Powell visits the magnificent museum 
which has just opened in Paris 


I n 1242, 24 cartloads of 
Talmud? were taken 
to what is now la 
Place des Vosges in 
Paris's Marais district 
and ceremoniously burned. 

Catastrophic in its conse- 
quences for the future of 
France’s Jewish population, 

the auto-da-fe followed a 
debate in the presence of 
king Oater saint) Louis DC 
over the impiety of Jewish 


scripture, fought between 
four rabbis on the one hand 
and Eludes de Chateauroux, 
Chancellor of the Sorbonne 
and Nicolas Donin, a zealous 
Jewish convert to Christian- 
ity, on the other. 

A leather-bound Hebrew 
manuscript from around 
1270, describing the contro- 
versy and expressing the 
wish that the soul of “the 
heretic’' Donin “...may die 



One of the Hanmikkah lamps, c.1684 


for ever and his bones be 
filled with rottenness'’ is 
now on display in the Mus£e 
d’art et d'histoire du 
judalsme - only a few hun- 
dred yards away from the 
scene of the book-burning. 

Thirteen years in the mak- 
ing, financed and half 
by the Ministry of Culture 
and Paris City Hall, the 
museum opened on Decem- 
ber 6 in the magnificent (and 
magnificently renovated) 
Hotel de Saint-Aignan. a 
mid-17th century townhouse 
built for Louis SIVs finance 
inspector, the Comte d’A- 
vaux From the Grand Lou- 
vre to important provincial 
projects, such as Lille and 
Lyon, the French over recent 
years have become dab 
hands at malting and 
modernising museums; and 
in terms of spaciousness, 
clarity of presentation and 
intelligence of design, this 
one is outstanding. 

Incorporating public col- 
lections, loans from institu- 
tions such as the Pompidou 
Centre, and private dona- 
tions. the museum charts 
that diversity both geograph- 
ically and chronologically. 
Precious manuscripts are 
displayed away from damag- 
ing daylight under elegant 
oak flaps, and there are 
plenty of comprehensive 
explanatory texts in French 
and En glish 

After entering by the main 
staircase. Its oval dome 
painted with a colonnaded 
fapade and an open sky in 
trotnpe 1'oa‘L the visit com- 
mences on the first floor 
with a room devoted to 




Hfetoifc justice: the new museum is housed fai the 17th century Hdtel de Safrrt-Aigrwn - which is a few 


of Taknuds were burnt fe 1242 


objects from Jewish commu- 
nities across the world, as 
diverse as 16th century 
Spanish Torah scrolls and 
19th century silver Torah 
ornaments, or “rimmonim”, 
made in the form of two- 
storey Chinese pagodas by 
Jews who had recently emi- 
grated to Shanghai from 
Iraq. 

Paris begins next door, 
with fragments of medieval 
tombstones discovered in 
1849 on tiie site of a large 
cemetery under what is now 
the Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main. U npromising mater ial 

at first sight, the stones are 
imaginatively clustered 
together on iron stands, 
their equally fragmentary 
tarts, translated into French, 
regretting the departure “to 
the Garden of Eden” of 
people such as “Prfcleuse, 
daughter of Rabbi Eleazai^. 

The life of Jewish commu- 
nities in Italy from the 
Renaissance to the 18th cen- 


tury enjoys a section of its 
own, housing the only sur- 
viving Ashkenaze Arch, 
from 15th century Modena. 
nine feet high in sculpted, 
painted and gilded wood, 
alongside Torah ornaments, 
18th century Oil painting s of 
religious feasts and an early 
18th century circumcision 
chair in carved and gilded 
wood, equal in elegance to 
the most elaborate Italian 
furniture of the day. 


E lsewhere, major 
religious festivals 
and ritual, from 
Purim to Bar 
Mitzvah, provide 
a thematic basis for what is 
necessarily a very fragmen- 
tary collection. An entire 
room, for example, is 
devoted to Hanmikkah oil 
lamps. All bearing distinc- 
tive regional or national 
influences, they range from 
sturdy 16th century brass 
models made in Italy to rich 


and elaborate silver lamps 
from 19th century centra] 
Europe. In stark contrast, 
one early 20th century model 
from Alsace-Lorraine is cut 

from tin plate, incorporating 
cake moulds as lamps with 
two naively shaped birds 
perched on its sides. 

The all but lost Jewish 
communities of eastern 
Europe are evoked in a sin- 
gle room, containing pre-war 
photographs of often impos- 
ing synagogues alongside 
their wooden models. The 
visit then takes a confusing 
turn, with an attempt to 
summarise the past of 
Sepharadic Jews in a few 
square metres, juxtaposing 
a handful of costumes from 
areas as far apart as 
North Africa and Uzbekistan 
in neighbouring display 
cases. 

The museum • then 
launches into an extensive 
section entitled “Emancipa- 
tion, le module frangais”. 


Expelled from France during 
the 14th century, Jews were 
not granted full citizenship 
until 1790, during the Revo- 
lution. Antisemitism, of 
course, surfaced with a ven- 
geance in the Dreyfus affair, 
admirably illustrated here 
not only with Zola’s cele- 
brated “J’AccQsel" banner 
headline from the daily 
paper. F Aurora, but also 
with documents as diverse 
as the ledger of the guards 
on Devil's Island, and a pho- . 
tograph of the victimised 
captain’s degradation in 
front of his comrades-in- 


arms. 


The pogroms of late 19th 
century eastern Europe and 
the emergence of Zionism 
are skimped, tire Jewish set- 
tlement of Bri tisfrccmtrolled 
Palestine is virtually 
ignored. Quite deliberately, 
the subject of tire Holocaust 
has been omitted altogether. - 
The wartime deportation of 
French and European Jews 


from France, meanwhile, Is 
. treated with moving sobriety 
in a small room, one- wall of 
which Is lined with enlarged 
photographs of identity 
papers of deportees. Another 
wall is papered with an 
extract from, the list of 
names of a convoy, over 
which are hung photographs 
of Jews wearing the- yellow 
star - imposed by Maric&aL 7 
PAt&in’s government before 
the Nazis even asked them 
to - in the streets of the 
Marais. The Hdtel de Saint- 
Aignan itself had housed 
Jewish families from eastern 
Europe since the late-19th 
century, many of whom 
were deported to death 
camps. Evoked by photo- 
graphs of the building in the 
19S0S, grimy and visibly 
crowded, that tragic past is 
now part of a vast overview 
of Jewish life and culture, 
not only in France but 
throughout and indeed prior 
to the diaspora. 
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A udiences at perfor- 
mances of the Metropoli- 
tan's new production of 
Verdi’s La traviata 
seemed happy enough with 
Franco Zeffirelli’s staging, but 
then to foreign visitors the Met 
audience bas always appeared 
phenomenally indulgent, ready to 
applaud the sets even before the 
music has started, and ready to 
applaud an aria even before it is 
really finished. But. on this occa- 
sion. the critic of the New York 
Times has tried to set them right, 
damning Zeffirelli's work for 
what it really is: gimmicky, vul- 
gar. generally ill-conceived. Some 
New York opera-goers suggest 
that Zeffirelli has run out of 
ideas. No such luck. He bas 
ideas, but they are bad ones. 

Forgive, if you care to. the 
colossal MGM tackiness of Flo- 
ra’s party in Act 2 (whoever said 
Flora had bad taste?). But, in the 
last act. the designer-director 
arrives at the unforgivable. 
Inventing a scene-change during 
Violetta’s death-throes. Exploit- 
ing the Met’s state-of-the-art 
stage elevator. Zeffirelli makes 
Violetta leave her death-bed, run 
down a flight of stairs (actually, 
the elevator is rising, with the 
re-arranged set of Act 1) into her 
dismantled salon where, in order 
to find a shawl, she goes straight 
to a hamper and successfully 
rummages a bit (as if she had 
done her own packing). Unfortu- 
nately she has left upstairs the 
youthTu! portrait she means to 
give to Alfredo so, at the heart- 
rending moment of “Prendi 
quest ’e Funmagine", she has 
nothing iu her hand, and Alfredo 
Ires to take the gift on foith. 
Actually, there were spectators 


Stage badly set for 
death and madness 


This is not a happy time for the Italian repertory at the 
New York Met, reports William Weaver 


at the Met who gave the elevator 
a round of applause. Why not? It 
was as effective as some of the 
other interpreters. Though Pat- 
ricia Racette was the replace- 
ment of a replacement, she was 
not unsuited to the title role, and 
once she got past a tentative first 
act. she assumed a certain nobil- 
ity in the long duet with Ger- 
mont, and, in the final act 
(despite competition with the ele- 
vator), she was profound!; affect- 
ing, vocally and dramatically 
convincing. The young tenor 
Marcelo Alvarez was a gawky 
Alfredo, but impassioned (his 
restored second act cabal etta 
came off well: desperate, roman- 
tic and vigorous). Having Fu, the 
Germont, however, was rasping, 
wooden. And too often James 
Levine tried to generate heat by 
increasing speed and volume. 

This is not a happy time at the 
Met for the Italian repertory. 
Having essayed a Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor a few years ago, in a 
generally condemned surreal 
staging by Francesca Zambello. 
the great house - somewhat late 
for the composer’s cente nnial - 
decided to try again, fmporting 
the French director Nicholas 
Joel, with the veteran designers 


Ezio Frigerio (sets) and Franca 
Squarriapino (costumes), to give 
Donizetti's masterpiece another 
try. This time, reality was served 
- romantic castles on louring 
crags. Victorian gothic halls with 
stained glass and elaborate 
beams - but the director revealed 


There were 
spectators who 
actually gave 
the elevator in 
Traviata' a 
round of 
applause 


only a disturbing bag of tricks. 
Why, in the opening scene, was 
Enrico standing, in crucifix posi- 
tion, against the iron fence of 
Lammermoor? And why did 
Edgardo begin his final scene In 
a strange couch outride the fam- 
ily chapel? And. worst of all, why 
did guests and great ban vanish 
for the Mad Scene, leaving Lucia 
alone against a rough-hewn stone 
wall? 


The production was created as 
a showcase for the popular 
soprano Ruth Ann Swenson. She 
has the notes, but her enuncia- 
tion of Cammarano’s often-lovely 
text was smudged, and her emot- 
ing seemed generic. In tire Mad 
Scene her acting was worthy of 
Baby Jane. 

Her Edgardo, the rotund Mexi- 
can tenor Ramon Vargas, did not 
bother much about acting, except 
with his voice, which has an 
appealing sweetness and, when 
required, a clear, true ring. He 
made the music count; thus, for 
once, the final scene - his big 
moment - seemed the real con- 
clusion of the work and not just a 
coda to Lucia’s insanity. Roberto 
Frontal!, a baritone much 
admired In Italy, was hot at his 
best: the voice sounded gruff, 
even gritty much of the time, 
and the director gave him little 
to do except push the other 
characters around (he even laid 
sacrilegious bands an Raimondo, 
the coarse, uninteresting Alastair 
Miles). Carlo Rlzzi conducted 
unevenly, and the usually precise 
Met chorus - male department - 
was jarringly ragged' in scene 
one. Donizetti - and the Met 
audience - deserve better. 
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She has the notes, but her acting b worthy of Baby Jana: Ruth Ann Sw e ns o n as Lucia 


T he run-up to the 
season of goodwill 
got off to a 
charming start in 
Sunday's Itchy Feet on Radio 
4. A woman recalled her 
girlhood in a Wiltshire 
village and the little cinema 
her parents ram her life was 
transformed by seeing 
Breakfast at Tiffany's, with 
Audrey Hepburn as Truman 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 


Gold at the end of the rainbow 


THEATRE 


TOKENS 


The peter 9ft. 

Aattxe at brandies trfWHSncH 
idm Mmots. Ndn’m&ii, Books rtc. 
a non as H Hour Wsrfme 


0171 240 8800 


Capote’s Holly Goligbtly. 

She longed to go to New 
York, both huge and 
intimate, sophisticated yet 
friendly, where everybody 
knew one another and was 
good-looking and 
well-dressed ... A west-coast 
American remembered her 
youthftil obsession with the 
Beatles' first film. A Hard 
Day's Night, and her desire 
to see quirky England. The 
English girl got to New York 
and it was just as she had 
hoped. The American visited 
England, subsequently 
returned and stayed. Neither 
was disappointed; there was 
a sort of gold at either end of 
the Atlantic -spanning 


rainbow. It was a simple and 
delightful hem. 

The first, unexplained, 
Dunkley-less Feedback was 
presented by someone 
apparently named NIck-You ' 
Take-In, which sets off 
uneasy reverberations, 
especially as the FFs 

Christopher Dunkley 

believes that the 
programme’s new policy 
is less to hold the BBC 
to public account than, 
like Milton justifying 
God’s ways to man, 
doing a frank PR job for tire 
corporation. It remains to be 
seen whether this raze 
forum for listeners to 
confront the masters of the 


airwaves will lose its bite. 

It remains to be seen also 
when James Boyle will 
depart. After alL he . 
promised us that he would 
go if his Radio 4 changes 
failed to secure the requisite 
audience increase. It has 
failed, though all sorts of 
linguistic and statistical 
contortions may assert 
otherwise. Doubtless Boyle 
will, the BBC curiously 
resembling most great 
British Institutions, be 
kicked upstairs where 

established failure is seen as 
a prerequisite of 
decision-malting. . 

In fairness, it must be 
admitted that Radio 4 is $tai 


full of an extraordinarily 
varied selection of good 
things, which makes the 
occasional dud all the more 
irritating. The double-length 
You and Yours simply does - 
not work. There is only so 
much truculent 
admonishment and glum 
virtue you can take, and 55 
minutes is too much. Last 
Wednesday's Item on 
anti-smoking campaigning 
made me want to run out 
and buy a packet of fogs in 
sheer exasperation with the 

droning anoraks who have 
our good at heart I await 
fatty food phobia, alcohol - 
anathema and outright war. 

against' the biggest killer, 


maimer and polluter of aO. 
the Internal combustion 
engine. And cakes and ale of 
course. 

The programme Included a 
report on “pram rage" where 
anorak parents approvingly 
reported ramming their, 
future anorak Infants into 
crowded lifts or against 
people’s heels hi protest 
against how badly they are 
treated. Controlling my 
radio rage (a recently 
identified phenomenon 
manifested by hurting ■ 
electrical apparatus against 
walls). I was interested by ' 
the account of a Camden bar 
that has replaced muzak 
with the classics. It boraa . 



strong resemblance to a ■ 
Radio 3 Music Matters story 
on Sunday about a Camden 
bar that has replaced muzak 
with the classics. The BBC’s 
devotion to PR evidently 
works both ways. 

As the year draws to its 
dose. Radio 4's arts coverage 
still gives pause for thought, 
fix Saturday Review’s : 
discussion, of the Royal 
Opera’s Bartered Bride the 
team followed the usually 
reliable Thomas Sutcttffe’s 
lead in mispronouncing the ' ' 
hero's name so - 
unrecognisably as to make . 
me wonder if they bad been 
in thp auditorium at an. The 
' programme toppled into 


self-parody when one erf the 
assembled aesthetes - 
compared Smetana's opera 

with FXddler on the Roof - 

oofs Fiddler an the Roof had 
better tunes. Perhaps there 
are some arts that do not 
lend-tiremselves to bright, 
superficial chat after one 
-sampling. Would such 
inanity be excused in any 
other context? Waiting for 
Godot Is like Morecambe and 
Wise with less fimny jokes. 
Titus Andrordais Is like 
Della Smith only with less 
helpful cooking times. As - 
with smoking , the British 
esta blishmen t should AotHo 
whether it Wants the arts or 
not whether to permit 
these unhealthy practices, . 
pretend they don’t exist or . 
ban them altogether. - 
Meanwhile a mountain of 
not especlallyChriStWassy - 
listening awaits before we - 
meet again in January; . . 
Season's greetings. 
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The noses have it in our grand sniffathon 


Some phenomenal percentage of all fragrances is 
sold at Christmas time. We don't need any 
surveys or accountants' records to reveal such an 
obvious truth - the crowds around the fragrance 
counters tell the story. 

I don't know if anybody has computed how 
many gallons this all amounts to, but it must 
surely be more than enough to float a battleship. 

As much of this lotion-dabbing is designed to 


appeal to their nearest and dearest, it seemed a 
good idea to ask a few very chic women what sort 
of fragrance they would like to sniff around their 
own particular men and to ask a group of men 
just what sort of fragrance they would like their 
women to be dabbing on. 

Below are the results of our very own 
mini-survey. 

Lucia van der Post 
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Women’s favourite fragrances for the men in their lives 









Vetiver by Guertaln 
Eau de Toilette 
100ml, £42 


□ Selina Blow, fashion 
designer 

“I’m not really mad about 
many aftershaves, but if I 
had to buy one it would be 
Christian Dior's Eau 
Sauvage. because it's a 
clean, plain fragrance which 
retains a certain sharpness. 
I'm not really wearing scent 
at the moment because l*m 
pregnant, but if I were to 
wear something Td wear 
Eau Sauvagemyself." 
Christian Dior Eau. Sausage, 
Eau de Toilette, 100ml, £39 

□ Elspeth Gibson, fashion 
designer 

“I love Czech & Speake 88. It 
reminds me of warm 


Eaux de Caron Pure 
Eau de Toilette 
100ml, £33 


summer’s evenings awn the 
first time I met my 
husband." 

Czech & Speake No 88. ■ 
Cologne Spray, 100ml, £47 
(freephone mail order teL 

0800919728% 

□ Anouska Hempel, haute 
couturier, designer of hotels 
“My absolute favourite is 
Pamplemousse, a fresh 
grapefruit scent that 1 
ori ginally bought in Pacific 
del Sud in Paris. We used to 
spray it everywhere, as a 
refresher or even on the 
staff. 

"You can quay it up your .s. . 
shirt, down your trousers or 
in your socks. My husband 


Czech & Speake HoiS 
Cologne 
100ml, £47 


was the only one who really 
got into it and whenever 
anyone asked, I always said 
it was ginger. 

“ft’s best to keep little 
secrets until you're ready. 
Now we sell it in the 
minibars in Tbe Hempel and 
Blakes and everyone knows 
it's grapefruit I guess, if you 
really want to get that 
freshness, you could chew 
. on grapefruit rind when 
jogging. Personally, HI stick 
to Pamplemousse."’ 
Pamplemousse, Eau de 
Toilette, 160ml £40 
(from minibars atThe 
Hempel and Blakes hotels - 
and from Pacific del Sud in 
ParisX 


Acqua di Parma 

Eau de Cologne 
100ml. £55.95 


Rocabar by Hamits 

Eau de Toilette 
100ml, £42 


Buigari pour Homme 
Eau de Toilette 
100ml. £42 


Eau Sauvage by Dior 
Eau de Toilette 
100ml, £39 


Vetyver by Jo Malone 
Cologne 
100ml, £29.50 


Pamptemousse 
Eau de Toilette 
160ml, £47.50 


□ Isabel Pritchard, in 
charge of product 
development at Connolly 
and wife of Joseph Ettedgni 
of Joseph shops 
“It has to be Gharvet Eau 
d Imperial obviously 
because it reminds me of my 
hnuhtmri There's something 
rich, established and very 
French about it- It reminds 
me of tbe Place VendCrae, . 
real luxury. It's fresh citrus 
with undertones of musk. 
There’s just something 
really special about it. Kit 
wasn't Charvet, I guess I'd 
pick Eaux de Caron Pure." 
Charvet Eau dTmperial 
100ml FFr380 onlg available 
from Charvet, Place 


Vendbme. Eaux de Caron 
Pure, Eau de Toilette, 100ml 
£33. 

□ Lulu Guinness, handbag 
designer 

“There’s a small bottle, 
Acqua dl Parma, that I Hkp 
very much. I like thing s that 
are dtrus, I love lemon, but 
not too pungent Fresh 
things are best not too 
natural and sweaty. 

“Hike men to Use deodorant 
and then a little cologne. By 
that I really mean a little - 
there’s nothing worse 
than suffocation by 
cologne.” 

Acqua di Parma, Eau.de 
Cologne, 100ml £55.95. 


□ Kelly Happen, interior 
designer 

“My husband Ed wears 
Vetyver from Jo Malone, 
which 1 absolutely adore as 
the fresh citrus smell p»hHpb 

figyinpgs 

“I love the sensual 
masculine smpll of cologne 
and I've now created my 
very own fragrance, out of 
figs and patchouli oil, among 
other thing s , that evokes life 
and passion.” 

Vetyver by Jo Malone. 
Cologne. 100ml £39.50. 

□ Sarah Doukas, head of 
Storm model agency 

Tve always liked Vetiver by 
Guerlain, because it’s very 


earthy sensual.” 

Vetiver by Guerlain, Eau de 
Toilette. 100ml £42. 

□ Lucille Lewin, joint 
founder and owner of 
Whistles, the fashion ehafn 
“My husband Rick wears 
Czech & Speake 88 and I love 
it" 

Czech & Speake No 88 
Cologne Spray, 100ml £47 
( 'freephone mail order tel 
0800919 728% 

□ Helen David, designer 
ami founder Of Rngllth 

Eccentrics 

“I don’t like overpowering • 
scents on men. I like it when 
he uses Buigari pour 


Homme. It is subtle, dry, 
masculine and it doesn’t 
mark his character. It 
reminds me of summer 
evenings, and he's in a cool, 
crisp linen shirt after the 
sun has gone in at the end of 
the day." 

Buigari pour Homme, Eau de 
Toilette, 100ml £42. 

□ Camilla Ridley, textile 
designer 

“1 like Rocabar by Hermfes 
because it’s subtle and rich, 
yet still fresh. It reminds me 
of when he's just out of the 
bath, dean shaven. And I 
love the bottle." 

Rocabar, Eau. de Toilette. 
100ml £42. 
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Men’s favourite fragrances for the women in their lives 
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Dazzfloa SBver bv Estta Lauder Pour Femme by Fewagamo Boudoir by Westwood 212 by Caroftaa I humid 

Eau de Parfum Eau de Rarfum Eau de Parfum Eau de Toilette 

50ml, £37.50 50ml, £35 50ml, £45 60ml, £35 
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VS by Versace 

Eau de Toilette 
. 50ml, £25 


n 


Le Feu dTssey by Issey Miyake 
Eau de Toilette 
50ml, £35 
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VERY by Valentino 
Eau de Toilette 
50ml. £33 




alchbrue by Rochas 
Eau de Parfum 
50ml, £32 


M 


Contradiction by CK 
Eau de Parfum 
50ml, £37 






To find what fragrances they 
really like we asked a 
number of our favourite men 
to sniff some of the most 
popular new scents launched, 
this year. All the scents were 
disguised so the sniffing was 
done blind. . - 

Among the new scents, we 
infiltrated some of the most 

famous classic smells. Our 

sniffers all being 
independent minded it is 
pe rb"pa not surprising that 
few general conclusions 

Emerged - one man's 
favourite turned out to be 
another’s pet hate. But for 
the record. 50 per cent 
declared VERY (by 
Valentino! their favourite 
(and we happen to know 
some lucky women will be 
finding it in their stockings 
come Christinas morning), 

25 per cent went for the 


classic Chanel No 5 (dearly 
its staying power has 
something to do with its 
innat e appeal), and precisely 
12i> per cent of our 
panellists plumped for 
Carolina Herrera. 

Here we list the scents 
that were tested with some 
of the panel's vi ews. 

□ VERY VALENTINO, Eau 
de Toilette, 50ml, £33 
Har dly anybody had a bad 
word to say about this - 
from “sweet” to “fresh, 
balanced, dean, a hint of 
fresh fruit". This was the 
scent that appealed to more 
of our male testers than any 
other. The nearest to a hint 
of criticism came from one' 
tester who declared ita 
“little too old-fashioned’ 7 , 
and another who thought it 
"quite smellable, but not 
very subtle". 
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PARK AVENUE - Sobde vet «rilong, 

roc-ereiet eap-tbe balmoral features 
full leather linings, single oak 

.leather sble and custom hed 

Sizes: Medium widths 13-17, 
Wide widths 10-14. 


ROCHESTER 

= UK, & TAI L =• 


Established 1906 

JLONOON 

90 Brompton Road 
Opposite Hamads - Knightsbndge 
Call for a firec- brochure 

0171 838 0018 


□ aldrimle by Rochas. Ean 
de Parfum, 50ml, £32 
aleblmie did not go down 
wefl. One of our testers said 
it smelled of “nothing”. 
Others described It as 
“alcoholic, surgical spirit 
too sharp” and yet others 
thought it smelled of “food, 
though none that I-bave 
tasted or would want to 
taste”. Those who liked it 
better thought it smelled of 
vanilla or “orange and 
v anflia essence". It was “for 
the younger woman”. 

□ Le Feu dTssey by Issey 
Miyake, Eau de Toilette, 
50ml, £35 

Le Feu dTssey, much • 
beloved by fashion editors, 
not to mention architects, 
designers and art gallery 
owners, did not turn out to 
be wildly popular with our 
' male panel “Antiseptic,” 
said one. “Too strong and 
masculine for me," said 
another. 

□ Boudoir by Vivfe n 
Westwood, Eau de Parfum, 
50ml, £45 

-This scent had two of the 
most glamorous launch 
parties of the year- one In a 
vast warehouse in Battersea 

and another a fuD-scate 
diaper in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum. Alas, 
glamorous launches do not . 
n ecessari ly a success make. 
It didn’t go down weft with 
our panel. "Nothing 
distinctive about it," said 
one. Another thought it too 
“sharp and cheep". 

O 212 by Carolina Herrera. 
Ean de Toilette, 60mL £35 
This also drew a mixed 


response, from “mumsy" and 
“nothing” or “characterless" 
to “interesting, smooth 
smell, strong scent" and 
“spring woodland" and 
“extremely delicate”. 

Nobody could quite make his 
mind up about it Yet at the 
onit of fht» day, m s per cent 
of our panel declared it to be 
the best 

□ VS by Versace, Eau de 
Toilette, 50ml £25 

- A very mixed recept i on. 
Opinions varied from “OK" 
and “lemony, nice for a 
summer's day” and “a bit 
sherbety and really . 
pleasant” to “aniseed, cola, a 
nasty cheap sm ell" to 
“strong and violent, but 
improves with time”. Most 
mysteriously, one of our 
panel thought it smelled of 
“jelly babies". 

□ Contradiction by Calvin 
Klein, Ean de Parfum, 50ml 
£37 

Some of our panel really 
liked this. It smelled of 
“blossom”, said one. Another 
called it "“subtle and sweet" 
and yet another said it was 
“very delicate". Another 
panellist thoug ht it <nru»llpd 
of “rose water, a soft delicate 
smell subtle but older”. 
Another thought it had an 
•Initial gin smell followed by 
flowers ... nice". Even 
though hardly anybody 
disliked ft, oddly, und^r the 
points system, it didn’t end 
up among their favourites. 


□ Dazzling Silver by Esfee 
Lander, Ean de Parfum, 
50ml £37.60 

Thiaperftune, too, had a 


“dazzling” launch party but 
our panellists were 
resolutely individualist and 
not impressed by such 
things. They simply went by 
their noses. Some found it 
much too “strong and 
nasty”, one actively disliking 
it and describing it as “a bit 
like bathroom cleaner". A 
few liked it better, one 
declaring it “fruity with a 
East fade", and another - 
mysteriously - thought it 
smelled of “fresh paper”. 

□ Pour Femme by 
Farra g amo, Ean de Parfum, 
60ml £35 

This one seemed to fox our 
panel with some of tbe 
Sniffers being less than 
articulate about their 
feelings. One simply 
“bland", another “subdued 
but citric”. Yet another 
called it “too subtle” and 
another, who clearly agreed, 
described It as a “scent for 
the invisible woman”. 
Another considered it “very 
strongly floral” and yet 
another thought it “too 
strong". It just goes to show. 


Q f ibe grand old 
classics put 
through the 
rather brutal test 
of our panel’s noses, it was 
Chanel No 5 that came out 
best, with its biggest fan 
declaring it “smells like 
summer, salty, young, 

powdery" and annrtmr liking 

its smell of “fruit and 
flowers, a slight and sweet 
good all-rounder". 

Guerbun’s L'Heure Bleue 
(a great classic much 
. admired by How To Spend 
ft) did not greatly please our 


panel - “strong and bitter 
like a great-aunt” said one. 
while another thought it a 
“touch heavy” and another 
thought it “started very 
nicely, then became strange 
and then it changed a gain 
and became quite lovely 
fhfnig ’h strange”. 

Miss Dior brought out a 
mixed response - some 
thought it "bland”, others 
thought it “was unpleasant 
and aggressive", while those 


in favour thought it “slightly 
sharp but sweet and fruity” 
and another said it reminded 
him of “mustard and cress 
on his flannel” (an odd sort 
of childhood?). L’air du 
Temps by Nina Ricci was 
considered “smokey”, 

“spicy” and “mysterious" 
CTd definitely go for this." 
said one panellist). Others 
thought it “too strong”. 

Finally, Femme by Rochas, 
though a favourite of many 


women down the years, did 
not find a great deal of 
favour with our panel 
"Bland,” said some. 
"Ethereal and fades too 
quickly,” said another. 
"Lacked sophistication and 
tries too hard" was one view. 

I have no deep 
philosophical thoughts to 
glean from all this except 
that men are mighty hard to 
please . . . but I guess we 
always knew that 
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Greenhouse 

Office 


AUSTRALIAN 
GREENHOUSE OFFICE 

Consultant (scrotal consultancies) 

The AustraSan Greenhouse Office (AGO) Is a o eld ng the services of consultants to 
prepare a series of reports idantjfyjng potential greenhouse efficiency standards for 
both new and exist i ng Australian fossa fuel generators. A separate report will bs 
prepared for each fossil fuel class (is black coal brown coal, nalural gas and other fossS 
fuels). Each of the reports wfll need to; 

* Identify workfs best practice generating efficiency for bath new plants and 
existing plants and In AustraSa tor a specified fossa fuel; 

* Identify variables affecting best practice performance; and 

* Recommend potential efficiency standads for Australian fossil fuel generators by 
fuel class. 


An addtkxiel oonaitancy wfl be responsible for Integrating tha above consuttandee 
into a report bringing together a! the different foss2 fuel classes. Specifically, the report 
wn need to: 

- Define best practice performance fur each of the fossil fuel classes; 

• Discuss the variables affedhfl the performance erf each of the toss8 fuel dassas 
for both new and easting piart (including ktentfying any barriers and suggesttog 
possblasoUforefcand 

• Assess the financial and economic impfcations of the proposed standards. 

Copies of the consultancy brief, details on lodgkig landers, and evaluation craarfa are 
svaiabte on the AGO* web ate at wwvfc^eanhaffls^mu/mark«a^_efi/conait or 
by phonhg Ross Lapworth on +61 2 8274 1422. 

The daatSne tor the acceptance of tandem Is 2pm, 14 January 1999 for the htapafing 
consultancy and 2pm. 28 January 1 999 for the fuai speeffie consultancies, dakverad to: 
fender Beat 
BHfeunmant Ausfrefia 
1st floor Tobruk House 
15 Moore Street 

CANBERRA ACT 2S0Q, AUSTRALIA 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Men's Fashion 

Cutting 
a dash 
with the 
minimum 
of fuss 

It's the perennial question - 
what to wear? Just be individual, 
says Simon Mills 

T he Christmas Howell shirts and these 
party invitations beautiful, beautiful Berluti 
mounting on my shoes that I've just discov- 
mantelpiece Ulus- erecL" 
trate the sartorial Hie never wears a tie in the 


T he Christmas 
party invitations 
mounting on my 
mantelpiece illus- 
trate the sartorial 

dflfjrmna faring modem man 

during the festive season. 

Many of the requests for 
my company (which vary 
from after-work drinks to 
more lavish soirees of the 
carriages-at-2am variety) are 
printed on thick, white cards 
using expensive, raised cop- 
perplate script 
However, only one of the 
10 or so “hard cards” alludes 
to further formality by 
including any suggestion of 
the attire which might be 
appropriate for the evening. 
It is worded thus: “Dress: 
up.” So what to wear? Black 
tie may be a pain in the 
neck, but it can also be a 
welcome stipulation. 

These days only the 
poshest ’'invitations will 
require such clobber - oth- 
ers are left blank, encourag- 
ing men either to rise to the 
party challenge with a bit of 
dash and panache ... or sim- 
ply stay at home nursing a 
beer and the TV zapper. 

Piers Adam, 34, knows a 
thing or two about parties. 
In fact, he’s made a business 
of it By day, Adam operates 
from the HQ of his burgeon- 
ing E-Bar empire, whose 
vast subterranean club in 
London's Soho is party cen- 
tral all year round. His 
working day can involve 
meeting brewers, bouncers 
or City boys, so he dresses 
formally: smart business 
suits, shirts from Emmett 
ties from Gucci, shoes from 
Trickers. Perhaps a roguish 
velvet collar on his coat 
His nocturnal style is dif- 
ferent less classic but just 
as classy. “I have several 
velvet and corduroy suits 
made for me by John Pearse, 
all in either navy blue or 
black, " says Adam. “The 
black ones are actually for- 
mal enough for black tie 
balls, but 111 put one on just 
for a night out at my bar. I 
wear them with Margaret 


Howell shirts and these 
beautiful, beautiful Berluti 
shoes that I’ve just discov- 
ered.” 

He never wears a tie in the 
evening. “It's not very sexy 
and it makes you look like 
you’ve just come from work. 
Want to know my secret? 
Always go home and change 

- fresh shirt, a shave and a 
shower - you'll look better 
and fad better.” 

“The way I dress for an 
evening out tends to hinge 
on my mode of transport,” 
says Nick Ashley, 41, the son 
of Laura Ashley, who runs 
his own outdoorwear mini- 
empire in Netting HOI, west 
London. “Usually, my wife 
and I will opt for the scooter 
so m keep ft simple” This- 
means a classic, single- 
breasted, three-button black 

He would 
particularly 
advise against 
those cuffinks 
fashioned to 
look like 
bathroom 
taps 

suit from tailor Anderson 
and Sheppard (Savile Row), 
worn with a plain white 
Shirt from New & Lingwood. 

“I never wear a tie except 
for a wedding or a funeral, 
where I think it would be 
seriously disrespectful not 
to. An open collar gives you 
that rather glamorous 
spread around the neck area 

- it exaggerates the shoul- 
ders, which is good for 
skinny little runts like 
me." 

Ashley dresses up the 
whole outfit a bit with a pair 
of custom-made patent 
leather chukfca boots from 
George Cleverly (“very 
dressy but macho”) and will 
throw on a black waterproof. 


ZENITH 

Swiss watchmakers since 1865 

LIFE IS IN THE MOVEMENT 


ChronoMaster 
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FOR YOUR 
NEAREST STOCKIST 
FREEPHONE 0800 731 8741 
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□ From left to black ai ng to br o asted suit, £670, worn over a white pleated shirt, £265, all from Issey Miyake, 270 Brampton Road, London SW3 (0171-581 3760). Black 
single-breasted suit £490, from Joseph, 74Sk>ane Avenue, SW3 (0171-591 0808) with IDac herringbone shirt, £130, from Richard James, 31 Savfle Row, W1 (0171-434 0605) worn under 
black high v-neck sweeter, £69.96, by John Smedley, mafl order 01629-534571. Black wooden turtle-neck, £250, from Hermhs, 155 New Bond Street, W1 (0171-499 8856), worn with grey 
wool cargo pants, £295, from Louis Viatton. 17-18 New Bond Street, W1 (0171-389 4050). Silver grey single-breasted suit. £580, from Favouibrook, 55 Jerniyn Street. SW1 (0171-491 
2337), worn with a burgundy shirt, £75, from Joseph and a silver silk tie, £85, from Kelsey, 58 Lambs Conduit Street, WC1 (0171-404 1618). cum ^ ikmi wnm 


Gore Tex “Trailmaster" 
jacket from his own collec- 
tion to keep out the wind 
and rain. 

Keep socks black, he says. 
“And avoid anything 
described by a shop assistant 
or magazine as ‘fun’ or 
‘witty’.” He would particu- 
larly advise against those 
cufflinks fashioned to look 
like bathroom taps which, he 
believes, will ensure you a 
cold, not hot, reception from 
women. 

Not everyone is blessed 
with Ashley's freewheeling 
lifestyle and flexible time- 
table. but as the end of the 
century approaches, modern 
professional men. particu- 
larly those in the creative 
sectors, might notice relax- 
ation of the restrictions on 
office kit and formal tailor- 
ing enjoying a gradual 
deconstruction. 

Indeed, in some offices it 
can appear to be “dress 
down Friday” every day of 
the week, and employees can 
cut a seamless dash from 
work to play with the mini- 
mum of fuss. That dark, 
architectural suit from 
Comme des Garpms or Jig- 
saw, which might be teamed 
with a plain shirt by day. 
can be given extra night- 
time whiz with a lilac cash- 
mere roll-neck from Brora, 
and funky shoes from 
Camper. 

Tom Dixon, furniture 
designer and creative direc- 


tor of Habitat, favours 
Comme des Garcons shirts 
and a heavy wool, navy blue 
chalk-stripe suit from Paul 
Smith. But he makes an 
entrance at any cocktail 
party with the addition of a 
full-length, teddy bear coat 
by Richard James, a vintage 
LED watch by Pulsar and a 
winning smile, which 
reveals an incisor capped in 
glistening gold. “1 haven’t 
worn a tie since I was 11," 
says Dixon. 

The authors of Jocks and 
Nerds - Men's Style in the 
Twentieth Century (Rizzoli, 
£29.95) would admire such 
individualism. They reckon 
the secret of successful party 
dressing is personal selec- 
tion - “...never succumb- 
ing to popular taste but fol- 
lowing a slightly idiosyn- 
cratic sartorial bent, never 
making himself subject to 
reproach but not relying on 
common wisdom, either” 

This advice is spot on. A 
truly well-dressed party ani- 
mal will appear neither fash- 
ionable nor unfashionable. 
“Fashionable”, or worse 
“trendy”, is an uncomfort- 
able and undignified place 
for a man past his mid-30s. 
Apart from, the fact that 
women are likely to view 
men dolled up like manne- 
quins with suspicion, high 
fashion attire, no matter 
how expensive, gives a man 
a slightly cheap, proletarian 
air. 


These days the purch as i ng 
of overpriced, glacially 
styled Bond Street mens- 
wear is often associated with 
wealthy football players or 
readers of men’s magazines 
who aspire to dress in simi- 
lar style but make do with 
high street versions. Mean- 
while, and this is where it 
gets complicated, appearing 
to have no fashion sense at. 
all win render one nerdy and 

1 never wear 
a tie except 
for a wedding 
or a funeral, 
where I think 
it would be . 
disrespectful 
not to' 

unworldly in the eyes of 
peers and the opposite sex. 

Confused of east London? 
Don’t be. Straight-laced City 
boys should be aware that 
while trends may come and 
go, elegantly executed power 
dressing is still considered 
sexy and stylish - a decently 
tailored business suit worn 
with confidence and elan is 
the kind of look which wQl 
garner invitations and open 
doors. 

You can’t beat a classic 


three-button suit Tor flexibil- 
ity, but come the evening, 
play down the Gordon 
Gekko look. This means no 
stripy shirts, or button-down 
collars (try a John Smedley 
polo neck, instead) and no 
brown shoes. Oh, and lose 
the mobile phone. 

The aggressively mono- 
tone-on-tone Prada look 
favoured by record company 
execs in the late 1990s Is, as 
they say in catty fashion 
parlance, so “over". Instead, 
choose a modem take on the 
Dean Martin silhouette - a 
kind of fin de slide rat pack. 
Go flamboyant but not camp 
about the shirt collar (try 
Richard James or Etro, on 
Bond Street), pay attention 
to subtle detail with your 
accessories (maybe an old 
Rolex Daytona or Tiffany 
dumbbell cufflinks), an d ask 
for a rakish, slimming cut to 
your suit - Carlo Brandelli 
at Kflgour. French & Stan- 
bury on Savile Row knows 
this look welL 

If the invitation is formal, 
then designer label takes on 
the black tie are an accep- 
table option, but watch out 
for Nehru collars which tend 
to give one the air of a 1960s 
opium den relic. 

Absolutely no matching 
ties and cummerbunds in 
garish paisley, and no shirts 
with Christmas cartoon 
characters printed on the 
panels hidden by your 
jacket, please. This sort of 


thing is not funny or clever. 

Vibrant purple or choco- 
late brown velvet jackets 
can look delicious if slightly 
camp (try Favourbrook on 
Jennyn Street or David Tang 
in Hong Kong) when teamed 
with the regular black tie/ 
white shirt combo or but- 
toned up high to hide lack of 
either. 

If you’re on a budget buy 
black tie second-hand rather 
than rent - charity shops 
always seem to have a 


healthy supply of snappy 
Dolce Vita-style tuxes from 
the 1960s. 

When in doubt improvise. 
It’s worth remembering that 
the modern dinner jacket 
was bom in 1886, when a 
certain Griswold Lorillard 
turned up to the top-hat-and- 
taiis autumn foil at the Tux- 
edo Club In Orange County, 
wearing a smoking jacket 
The sartorial impudence of 
this maverick should Inspire 

US all- 








HOBB s 

SALE 
NOW ON 


»r nearest branch telennuiie . 
0 i - 1 -NSriobbU 



HERMES 

PARIS 


From 1 1 am !o Spat. 

174 Sloanr Street, London, tel. 0171 823 1014. 
155 Nrw Bond Street Loudon, teL 0171 499 8856. 


We are pleased to announce that following 
completion of the refurbishment 
and extension of our premises, we are 
once more fully open. 

A comprehensive range of both new 
and second-hand guns and rifles 
is on display, together with 
exclusive shooting clothing and accessories. 
Open Monday to Friday 9.30am until 5 30pm. 
Late evening - Thursdays. 

Saturday 10.00am until 5.00pm. 

We look forward to welcoming you. 

MAKERS OF BEST QUALITY GUNS AND RIFLES 

SECOND-HAND GUNS 
AND RIFLES BOUGHT AND SOLD 

GUN REPAIRS, MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE . 

SUPPLIERS OF SHOOTING CLOTHING 
AND ACCESSORIES 

SUPPLIERS OF CARTRIDGES 

SHOOTING INSTRUCTION ARRANGED 


JAMES PORDJBY & SONS LTD 

(mcmPQHMiKC **■*» moomu a son] 

AuDirr House. s?-5 s South Audlev Street, London mv 6 eo 
Telephone: oiri -499 *8oi F«: 0171-355 S 297 
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Fashion 


Cosy cashmere 
- just for the 
feel of it 

Socks, curtains, hot water bottle covers . . . but 
Lucia van der Post still wants a dress 

T tlfp rtjS B i e a ^ U ! ^ “ no wonder that come mas is a short button- 

whnl* S.JS 1101 Wmter lt “ ^ thought of . through cardigan which 
?' eaj 2 n S it that really comes in lilac, black or 
tha _ 1 M? re mo “ e y beguiles. Tor those who do petal pink (other colours 
than the rent nf * — — can be ordered) and costs 


T he thing about 
the rich is that 
while they may 
have more money 
than the rest of 
us, they're not (usually) fool- 
ish with it Cashmere isn't 
their favourite fibre Just for 
swank or show. 

It’s hard, after all, to 
swank about In something 
as understated as a fibre 
that you need to get up close 
to identify. 

No. it's a favourite fibre 
because once you've 
shrugged it on anybody with 
half a grain of sense can tell 
the difference between it and 
and even the finest of fine 
lambswool - let alone ordi- 
nary wool or cotton or rayon 
or viscose. The lightness, the 
softness, the warmth are of a 
different order from other 
wools. 

It can have escaped 
nobody that this season 
cashmere is not only around 
in greater abundance, but 
also in more unfamiliar 
forms. 

Cashmere comes noncha- 
lantly in drawstring trou- 
sers, shorts and espadrlUes, 
it comes in sophisticated 
form in chevron striped 
cashmere throws and rugs 
and in esoteric guise in hot 
water bottle covers and 
cushion covers. Weirdly, it 
comes in bikinis and - most 
sensually luxurious of an - 
lt conies in plain lengths to 
be hung as what must be 
some of the most under- 
stated curtains of all time 
(pashime by the metre by 
Beraie tte la Cuona at The 
General Trading Company,. 
144 Sloane Street, London 
SWl). 

The real joy, however, of. 
cashmere is in its feel, and 


so it is no wonder that 
winter it is the thought of 
wearing it that really 
beguiles. For those who do 
not have mega-bucks to 
spend, selected branches of 
Marks and Spencer are sell- 
ing simple short-sleeved,' 
crew-neck sweaters for ere a 
tune, basic twtusets at £90 
each, and a ribbed tunic 
dress for £195, all in cash- 
mere. Colours are limited to 
coral,, baby blue, grey and 
black. 

Brora, that cult shop at 344 
King's Road. London SW3 
(mail order 0171-736 9944), 
has little camisole vests In a 
multitude of colours at £95 a 
time and simple things such 
as socks at £15, gloves at £15, - 
scarves from £39 and hooded 
jumpers in grey, charcoal, 
purple, pale blue, red or 
indigo for £229. Probably 
most fashionable at the . 
moment, though, are Its 
little cross-cover cardigans 
in a wide range of colours at 
£169 each. 

The Boden mall order cata- 
logue has some not-too-ex- 
pensive cashmere - gloves 
in pale pink, mail grey, pale 
blue or black at £23 a pair, 
long scarves at £95 a time 
and fitted shirts in avocado, 
misty blue, Ulac and grey at. 
£170 each (to order tel: 
0181-453 1535). 

Etro, at 14 Old Bond 
Street, London WL has a col- 
ourful selection erf cashmere 
scarves - sometimes backed 
by satin, sometimes m mar- 
vellous traditional paisley 
patterns. 

Shi, at 30 Lowndes Street, 
London SWl (tel! om-236 
3829), always has a selection 
of stylish and interesting 
cashmere. Shi reports that 
her best-seller tbteChtfst- 


For those who fancy cash- 
mere for more than just 
their clothes, or who per- 
haps live in draughty coun- 
try bouses without decent 
central heating, TSE (tel: 
0171*263 4433 for stockist 
inquiries) does duvet covers 
and matching pillow-cases in 
white cashmere as well as 
slippers On white or grey) 
and baby cushion covers. 

N. Peal has always had 
somewhat of a thing about 
cashmere and it was N. Peal 
which first introduced me to 
the concept that even the 
most banal of objects - such 
as socks - could be trans- 
formed into something quite 
other sjmply by making 
them In cashmere. Nowa- 
days, it is using cashmere 
for covering a chair and foot- 
stool' as well as turning it 
into striking blankets and 
cushion covers. . 

Ultimate luxury probably 
lies in the double-faced cash- 
mere used by many design- 
ers from Ralph Lauren and 
Donna Kawm through to 
Salvatore Femgamo, whose 
utterly simple double-faced 
cashmere dress and coat are 
sketched here, and the white 
floor-length, double-faced 
coat by Marc Jacobs for 
Lotds Vuitton. 

For myself, though, I can 
think erf nothing more won- 
derful than to shrug into 
Shiria Guild's marvellously 
relaxed take bn cashmere - 
a simple shift of smoothest, 
softest fibre, utterly comfort- 
able even after the mast self- 
indulgent of Christmases. 
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□ Photograph centra; cashmere-covered chair and footstool (£893 and £495, to order); diamond patterned 
cashmere blanket 93985), and patterned cushions (El 95). AS from N. Peal, 37 Burlington Arcade, London W1. 

□ Sketched clockwise from below right grey cashmere shift dress, £1,100, by Shirin Guild from Liberty, Regent 
Street, Wl (tat 0171-235 6778 for other stockists). Double-faced cashmere dress, £699, with matching coat, £909, 
by Salvatore Ferragamo, 24 Otd Bond Street, W1. Soft-woven cashmere man's shirt, £590, from Connolly, 32 
Groavenor Crescent Mews, SWl. Cashmere gloves with bead trim, £60, by Bspeth Gibson, 7 Pont Street. SWL on 
hot water-bottle cover, £75, from The White House, 40-41 Conduit Street, W1 (0171-629 3521). Cashmere sfipper 
mules, £1 69, b y TSE from Selfridges, Oxford Street, Wl. Cashmere shorts, £149, by Lamberto Losani (tel: 

0171-839 2731 for stockists). Cashmere Cardigan with hooks, £289, by Cashmere Studio from The Cross, 141 
Portland Road, W11,. Cashmere sweater with beaded sleeves, £323, fry Etapeth Gibson, as before. At top of small 
group: cashmere dressing gown with shawl cotar, £995, from Connolly, as before. White double-faced cashmere 
coat, £1,480, by Louis Vuitton, 149 New Bond Street, London Wl. tw** ►jt> mwa 
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Mobility bi 
to millions 

S 

iMPa d afaetton today cannot be judged 
from a materialistic standpoint alone. Emo- 
tional fulfillment Is a vital necessity in our 
stress-filled lives. NTT DoCoMo, as Japan’s 
leading mobile communications network 
operator, endeavors to ease the pressure 
by foreseeing the needs of our customers. 

We determine future user requirements 
and then configure services that not only 
specifically meet these demands but which 
C«n also utilize advances in parallel fields 
of technology. 

The availability and convenience of 
such a host of mobile communications 
services significantly reduce everyday bus!- 


ings harmony 
of lifestyles. 


ness anxieties and provide effortless contact 
with family and friends, thereby giving the 
emotional fulfillment that directly contributes 
to improving the overall quality of our lives. 
And a reassuring word is welcome at any time 
of fhe year, but perhaps even more so in this 
particular season. 

Beginning early next year in Japan, - - 
NTT DoCoMo will provide a wealth of servioes 
that are sure to have a positive impact on all 
cellular phone communications. The ability 
to access and browse HTML-based text 
information on the Internet from a single 
terminal will benefit everyone as will the 
exchange of e-mail, hot only from one cellular 


phone to another but also between cellular 
phones and PCs. 

Obtaining airline flight information and 
making ticket reservations will be possible 
using the text Information on the display. 
Conducting mobile banking and stock trans- 
actions in the same way will also be a reality, 
as will obtaining news updates, weather 
forecasts and shopping guides. 

Our corporate emphasis on employing 
mobile communications make the world 
a better, happier place plays a large part in 
the continuing success of all our business 
endeavors. For further information, please 
visit our website. 


The New Year 
brings new 
convenience. 

The Japanese cellular 
phone market now 
exceeds 35 million 
subscribers. To 
accommodate further 
expansion, all cellular 
and PHS phone 
numbers in Japan will 
change from 10 to 11 
digits at 2:00 a.m. (Japan Standard Time) on 
January 1, 1999. This renumbering will also 
greatly facilitate the preparations for receiving 
or making calls anywhere In the world using one 
terminal when such a service becomes avail- 
able. Please ensure you input die correct number 
when calling on or after the above date. 
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Single-Handed Racing 

Alone in 
the ocean 
and really 
hating it 

Keith Wheatley on Mike Garside's 
odyssey from a desert war to 
battling in the Around Alone race 

A rthur Ransome wrote knowledge of Middle Easter 
a very successful transport policy but the yen 
children's book called prospered. 

We Didn't Mean To Saving £50,000 in three ye 
Go to Sea The title Garside returned to F.ngfant 


A rthur Ransome wrote 
a very successful 
children's book called 
We Didn't Mean To 
Go to Sea The title 
Qts solo sailor Miku Garside's 
predicament beautifully 
although he is probably too busy 
right now for juvenile fiction. 
Garside is on board his yacht 
somewhere between South 
Africa and Antarctica, leading 
Class II in the Around Alone 
race, and hating every minute of 
it 

“I just don’t like the whole 
thing. Period,” explained 
Garside. 54. before the second leg 
restart from Cape Town. The 
next stop is Auckland, 6,800 
miles away. *Tt isn’t what I 
thought it was going to be in any 
way at alL More stressful, more 
tiring, more scary." 

This skipper is brutally 
honest Like many middle-aged . 
men. he nursed a private dream 
of recreating part of his youth. 

In the mid-1970s Garside sailed 
around the world with his wife 
and young family. He enjoyed 
every minute but now things are 
different 

"I had a different mindset 18 
years ago. 1 was braver then,” he 
mused over a farewell drink on 
the Cape Town, waterfront “I 
also had the company of my wife 
and children. At the end of 20 
days on leg one, halfway, I was 
screaming to myself, ‘When is it 
going to end? 1 ” 

The prospect of becoming an 
international sportsman in his 
mid-50s could hardly have looked 
likely as he lay in an army 
hospital bed 20 years 
ago. 

Like many SAS officers he bad 
served with four-man desert 
patrols during the secret war in ' 
Oman. In the final stages of the 
bloody Dhofar campaig n . 

Garside was shot in the leg and 
badly wounded. 

“It got fitll of camel shit or 
something and turned 
gangrenous," he recalled. “At 
one point the medics wanted to 
take the foot off but they 
helicoptered me off the 
mountain and back to the UK 
and I was lucky. In hospital I 
read Chay Blyth’s book about 
how he started sailing. Innocent 
Aboard, and I thought that's it 
I’ve got to do that” 

Lack of money was the 
problem. An Omani sheikh 
offered Garside the chance to 
run a trucking operation 
through the newly “pacified" 
desert. 

His job owed more to his 
fluent Arabic and strong 
survival Instincts than a 




knowledge of Middle Eastern 
transport policy but the venture 
prospeed. 

Saving £50,000 in three years, 

Garside returned to En gland and 
bought a 38ft yacht that was to 
take him , his wife Diana and 
daughters Katie and Melanie 
around the world 

“It was a marvellous 
experience for them,” he 
remembered “Mel was doing 
four-hour night watches alone in 
the South Pacific at eight years 
old" 

Once back In En gland, Garside 
and the family de c i d e d against 
going again. An un jn tnalsin g job 
in magazine publishing, which 
was accepted simply to put food 
in the fridge, led to a venture 
that was to make him. 'rich and 
leisured and take him back to 

Like many 
middle-aged 
men, he 
wanted to 
recreate part 
of his youth 

the Southern Ocean. 

“I took a job selling 
advertising space on a small 
magazine,” he says. 

“Very soon the company 
looked like going under so in 
order to keep a job I persuaded 
some ex-SAS friends with some 
cash to help me buy it 1 suppose 
it was one of the first . 
management buy-outs but I don't 
think we had heard of the term.” 

The plan was to buRd up a 
profitable, saleable business in 
10 years. Garside's former 
comrades were bought out, 
having made themselves a 
fivefold profit In the end it took 
12 years but he still has a 
sizeable stake In the company 
and Intends to remain a 
non-executive director. 

“Single-handed racing h as 
been my ambition since we came 
back from the family trip in 1982, 
but I am a very single-minded 
man and f was determined not to 
do it until I could commit myself 
to it totally." Last year he 
floated his UK magazine 
company, Marketlinb 
Publishing, for £8m and set 
about realising his racing dream. 

His approach was in some 
ways realistic, in other ways not. 
Although the Around Alone race 
(formerly the BOC round the 
world race) has elements of 
amateur sport, Garside was 
astute enough to realise that the 
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fan-time professionals such as 
Isabel Autissier and Mike 
Golding driving the big 60ft 
boats in Class One were a league 
beyond him in terms of 
experience and finance. 

When he first contemplated 
the Around Alone he 
immediat ely ruled out a 60ft 
Class I boat “Good ones cost 
millions and at my age 1 would 
be bound to fail if I started 
trying to mix it with the 
Formula One boy racers," he 
reflected. 

“I decided to step down a 
notch to Class n with the 
middle-aged hoy racers - and 
have the best boat in the fleet 
What I absolutely didn’t want to 
do was fiddle around at the back 


of the fleet with some Corinthian 
effort short of speed and 
money.” 

He opted for a purpose-built 
50-footer, designed by the French 
Groupe Finot team that 
dominates short-handed ocean 
racing. 

No expense was spared and 
“the silver bullet”, as Magellan 
Alpha has been nicknamed, cost 
her owner about £800.000. 

It is certainly the quickest 
Class n boat in a mixed fleet but 
Garside is the first to admit he 
still lacks the skill (and 
sometimes drive) to get the most 
out of the yacht 

His struggle for Class n 
dominance against the much 
younger Franco- American 


professional JJP. Mouligne is 
turning into a fascinating battle. 
Garside led for modi of the first 
leg but then lost out to technical 
problems and fatigue in the final 
days approaching Cape Town. 
Now the battle is joined once 
more. 

In his first despatch since 
putting back to sea, Garside . 
filed: “This is very tough sailing 
and I am driving hard- to try and 
make a gap between JPM and 
myself. By 0345 this morning I 
was 67 miles ahead. 

’T must try and eat but it’s so 
bloody uncomfortable and I seem 
to be so tired after the solid flog 
of getting the boat ready In Cape 
Town that all I want to do is 
sleep." 


Michael Thompson-Noel 

Hop, skip 
and a jump 
to Sydney 


I confess that, initially, my 
mouth turned downwards in 
what might have, been 
dubbed a sneer when I read 
what Marion. Jones, the great 
Ameri can athlete, said the other 
day when, with moistened eyes, 
she mingled with young children 
in Soweto, the black township 
outside Joh ann e s burg. 

“I'm coming back home,” 
Jones said, a little too pally and. 
poetically for my austere taste. 
“Just walking on the soil and 
touching the Uttle kids and Just 
seeing the land.” 

She said her visit to Soweto 
was the emotional highpoint of 
her first trip to Africa. “I want 
to [return] to Soweto and maybe 
some of the other townships and 
just he part of their lives. We 
train so much, we do so many 
meets, we sometimes, forget 
about what is really Important." 

Yet Jones, who is 23 - still Ear 
from her peak - is such a distin- 
guished and exciting athlete that 
my mouth rapidly turned 
upwards again and my incipient 
sneer vanished. 

This year, Jones announced 
she planned to win five gold 
medals at the 2000 Sydney Olym- 
pics. Fourteen years ago, Amer- 
ica's superb Carl Lewis won four 
titles at the Los Angeles Olym- 
pics, at a Hme when tap athletes, 
were grappling with their sport’s 
metamorphosis into a thor- 
oughly professional business. 
vsih«wh»iw»m Jones hopes to go 
one better, emulating Lewis by 
winning golds in the 100 metres, 
200m, long jump and 4x100m 
relay, but also, claiming a medal 
in the 4 x 400m relay. 

So distinguished Is Jones that 
the athletics’ world governing 
body is' prepared to reorder its 
schedule for next year’s world 
championships In Seville, where 
she will try to win four gold 
medals - 100m, 200m, long jump 
and possibly the 400m relay. 
“It's still up in the air which 
relay I'm going to do, " she says. 
“It would hind, of be a nice 
change of pace if I could run that 
fonr-by-four.” ' 

. She says she will limit 'her 
appearances next year as the 
Sydney Olympics approach. This 
year, however, she took on all- 
comers in the US, Europe and 
Africa, losing only once: to Heike 
Drechsler in the Johannesburg 
World Cup long jump. 

Jones believes the late Flor- 
ence Griffith Joyner’s world 
records in the 100m and 200m 
are within her grasp, though she 
refuses to set a timetable. “I 
think the world records are pos- 
sible,” she says, “but I’m not 
going to say they are going to 
happen this year, next year or 
whenever.” 

Her sprinting has several 
flaws, she says, while her jump- 
ing Is still almost exclusively 
speed-based, which largely 
accounted for her defeat by 
Drechsler in Johannesburg, 
where the runway was rain- 
soaked. 

However, as Carl Lewis, who 
was by no means universally 
popular, regularly demonstrated, 
mental strength can be as impor- 
tant to the greatest champions as 
mere technical skill, which is 


why Jones this year has van- 
quished a long line of opponents, 
and in all conditions. 

*Tm bubbling with excitement 
when 1 say I can’t wait for the 
year 2000 to come around," she 
says. 

□ □a 

As a shareholder in Tot t e n ha m 
Hotspur, the born-again English 
Premiership soccer dub, i get 
cross at allegations that David 
Ginola,' Spurs' mercurial and 
hunky French star, Js a diver - 
someone who tumbles over in 
the hope of hoodwinking the ref- 
one he’s been fouled. 

Undo- the inspiring leadership 
of new manager George Graham, 
Ginola is flying at present So 
sfeflftj] and speedy is the divine- 
David that opponents such as 
Manchester United's clod-hop- 
ping Gary Neville, who was red- 
carded for hauling the French 
will-o'-the-wisp to the ground 
last weekend, are boiling over 
with frustration. 

“Players try to go in hard on 
me aD the time and 1 try every 
time to stay up and to deliver 
crosses and to do something 
good all the time,” said the 
Spurs-blur after his team had 
drawn 2-2 with Man U, the team 
that media mogul Rupert Mur- 
doch is trying to snaffle. 

“If yon look at the tapes I 
think that’s very clear. Most of 
the players who come at me, 
when they can’t get me the right 
way they get me the wrong way. 
That’s my life." 

Hie is almost a saint. 

□ □□ 

One of the strangest sports on 
view at the Asian Games was 
kabaddi, described by the games' 
organisers as being “over 4.000 
years old, with the characteris- 
tics of wrestling and rugby, and 
invented by the Indians”. 

Teams of 10 players said raid- 
ers into each other's territories. 
Raiders score points for each 
opponent tagged, but must keep 
chanting “kabaddi, knbaddi, 
kabaddl ...” in a single breath. 
If a raider is held down so long 
that he cannot return to his own 
territory In the space of that 
breath, he is out. 

How on earth has kabaddi 
lasted 4,000 years? 


No wonder General Augusta 
Pinochet is vexed at being 
detained (in superb comfort) in 
Britain while he fights attempts 
to extradite him to Spain, where 
he faces much unpleasantness: 
Chile’s former dictator has been 
missing a stunningly exciting 
domestic soccer season. 

Last Sunday, Colo Colo won 
the C h i le*") championship with a 
late goal in front of 60,000 home 
fans. 

If Pinochet is still holed up in 
Britain by the time Colo Colo 
launch their title defence next 
season, I hope his right-wing 
friends in (he Conservative party 
arrange for him to receive TV 
pictures from Santiago so he 
doesn’t miss any more fun. 


Motoring 

An estate with 
a whole load 
of sportiness 

Saab’s variation on the 9-5 is no beast 
of burden, writes Stuart Marshall 

A fter more than 20 years, conceived and styled as an estate 
Saab has added an car from the outset, 
estate car to its range or The rather heavy-looking pillar 
executive cars. The last behind the rear passenger doors 


A fter more than 20 years, 
Saab has added an 
estate car to its range or 
executive cars. The last 
one, the Saab 96, was a dual- 
purpose version of the 95 saloon 
in which Eric Carlsson made his 
nam e in world motor rallying. 
The new one is an elegant vari- 
ant on the 9-5, a stylish, 
upmarket saloon selling in the 
same premium class as Audi, 
BMW and Mercedes-Benz. 

The 9-5 estate is not a bulk 
carrier. Clearly, Saab has no wish 
to wean antique dealers away 
from their big Volvos. Rather, it 
is a comfortable and athletic 
saloon with additional carrying 
capacity but unchanged driving 
characteristics. 

At first sight it might appear to 
be one of those cars that started 
life as a saloon and was turned 
into on estate by having a bustle 
tacked on behind, but Saab says 
this is not so. Although most of 
its components - except for the 
roof and rear passenger doors - 

come from the 9-5 saloon, it was 


n 




Saab’s first estate car in more than 20 years avadabfe in the UK from February 


conceived and styled as an estate 
car from the outset. 

The rather heavy-looking pillar 
behind the rear passenger doors 
is not, Saab says, an unavoidable 
carry-over from the saloon but a 
deliberate styling feature of the 
estate, Intended to give the 
impression of a sporting kind of 
car, not a beast of burden. 

Whether this works or not is a 
matter of opinion. I have no 
objection to estate cars looking 
as if they were meant to cany 
bulky loads but I am sure many 
potential owners think as Saab 
does. What, though. Is beyond 
argument is that as estate cars 
go. the 9-5 is exceptionally user- 
friendly. Mudh thought has gone 
into making St as practical and as 
safe as possible when used as a 
load carrier. 

Drawing on Its aerospace expe- 
rience, Saab - the name stands 
for Swedish Aeroplane Company 
- has designed the load space of 
its new estate to be as practical 
as the hold of a freight aircraft 
but as elegantly comfortable as 


the interior of an executive jet. 

The load area is flexible - the 
rear seats can be folded or 
removed - and. as an option, the 
floor can be rolled out for almost 
half a metre. It is sturdy enough 
to stand the weight of well-built 
Swedes sitting on It while putting 

Saab has no 
wish to wean 
antique 
dealers away 
from their big 
Volvos 

on ski boots. 

For the first time in an estate 
car. the 9-5 has cargo tracks, like 
those used to secure aircraft 
seats, on the load floor. So, what- 
ever you are carrying, be it scuba 
diving air tanks or paving slabs 
for a new terrace, they can be 
firmly and safely lashed down. 


The tailgate opens high enough 
for people as tell as me not to 
bash their heads on the lock 
while loading. It opens and (doses 
with little more than finger pres- 
sure and has lights powerful 
enough to illuminate the ground 
behind the car as well as the load 
space. 

Roof rails on which to put 
things like windsurfers too large 
to go inside are standard equip- 
ment. Another useful Item is a 
rigid, sectional load-space cover 
strong enough to take heavy 
coats. Options include a load- 
space divider, which would pre- 
vent a domestic crisis if you hap- 
pened to be carrying a labrador 
and a supermarket trolley full of 
groceries at the same time. 

Apart from its extended carry- 
ing capacity, the 9-5 estate is a 
typical Saab. The driving envi- 
ronment is as good as you can 
get, with control layouts obvi- 
ously designed by experienced, 
ergonomically minded drivers, 
not studio-bound stylists. There 
is room enough behind the wheel 




safety initiative 


for really tell drivers to be com- 
fortable. The automatic trans- 
missions of the two 9-5 estates I 
drove briefly in Spain comple- 
mented the 2D4itre and 2^-Ktre 
turbocharged petrol engines per- 
fectly. 

Suspension modifications have 
made the estate ride even better 
than the 9-5 saloon, which will 
benefit from them soon. Road, 
wind and merimnirai noise levels 
are what one expects of . senior 
executives' cars. 

When the estate car comes to 
Britain In February there will be 
a choice of only the two turbo 
charged petrol engines, deliver- 
ing 150 horsepower and 170 
horsepower respectively. The 
turbohoast is not so mtaii for 
top-end performance as for the 
ample power at moderate revs. A 
turbocharged, 200-horsepower VS 
will be added to the range shortly 
and. later, a direct-injection, com- 
mon-rail turbo-dieseL 

Prices will start at £22,795 for a 
manual 2.0-litre and go up to 
227,796 for a 23-htre automatic. 


T raffic-calming measures 
are one of the 
government’s prime 
tools fn improving road 
safety and reducing the adverse 
Impact of traffic growth. They ' 
include “sleeping policemen ", 
those heavy roadway humps, 
2Qmph speed limits in 
especially sensitive urban 
areas, automatic cameras to 

catch speedsters and people 

wim short red lights. . 

. . AH this is very sensible* even 
ifhabltnrtrush^honr- 
■ rat-nmnox hate the sleeping •' 
policemen and the lawless seem 
■ to fed it is u nfai r for cameras - ' 
to cattb them speeding or 
putting lives at risk when 
cros^nga Junction mi the red. 

. Bat one big factor in . / 

• improving road safety and 
making driving less stressful - 
gets far less official attention 
than it 'should - driver. , 

. education. In London last week 
at a touch attended by Lard -'. 
Whi tty .minister tor roads, 
Christopher Bullock, chief 
executive of the Institute of 
Advanced Motorists, 
said credit for the redaction in- 
road deaths end serious 
Injuries in. recent years - and 
the British record is the best-in 
Burope— was due to care and 
roads having been made . 
inherently safer, ft was not due 
-- to any-real im p rovement in 
driving skill, attitude or 


behaviour. No matter how 
many car safety features woe 
added, how much traffic 
calming was imposed, and how 
heavily speed limits were 
enforced, there would always 
be scope for people to drive 
safety or dangerously. 

~ An obvious truth? Of course. 

But Httle weight appears to be 

given to ft by government 
More than 90 per cent of all 
road accidents, Bullock pointed 
... out, were caused by driver 
error. Nobody- should be 
surprised tbatrese a rc h had. 

. shown advanced drivers (people 
who had passed the £AM test 
and become members) were 
involved tax fewer than half the 
-number of aori dents of average- 
• drivers. 'Oils would suggest 
that If everyone was an 
advanced driver or rider, more 
than 1,500 lives could be saved 

and 20.000 serious injuries 
prevented every year. 

Putting everyone through an 
advanced dr i v i ng test as 
rigorous as the lAM*s is net 
practical, given that^Sm people, 
have licences. But the 1AM 
strongly advocates national 
adoption of driver improvement 
schemes for offenders. This, : 
-and other moves to re-educate -. 
as well as penalise offenders,- - 
should be a lwtriri plank ofroad. 


Stuart Marshall 
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From fizz 
to classic 
claret for 
■ festive 
feasts 

Jancis Robinson picks out the best 
bottles from the high street 

T he big strength of great with charcuteri 
British retailers is in •Armand Riesling Kablm 
the cheapest wines. 1997 Pfalz £6.49 Majestic. If on 
and although many every producer's most basin wi 
hiirh street names are were this cmnd rvvsrei rl«ar fn 
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T he big strength of 
British retailers is in 
the cheapest wines, 
and although many 
high street names are 
trying hard at least to look as 
though they are in the fine wine 
market, the glamorous bottles 
(usually at the same sort of 
. 'juices as the independents) tend 
Vlo be found only in the biggest, 
^smartest stores. 

After Oddbins Fine Wine 
Stores, Waitrose Inner Cellar col- 
lection is one of the most consist- 
ent attempts to move upmarket. 
Unwins Is better than most of its 
peers at classic claret (though it 
generally has to be ordered). 

Victoria Wine and Thresher are 
still in post-merger upheaval. A 
star (*) denotes the real humding- 
ers. 

Fizz 

Green Point 1995 £11.49 widely 
available. Top-quality .creamy 
stuff from Australia’s coaler vine- 
yards. 

Waitrose Blanc de Noirs £11.99. 
Slightly rustic but extremely 
fruity and honest 
- Tesco Millennium Champagne 
1990 £19.99. Actually. I would sug- 
gest drinking this as soon as pos- 
sible. but it is not overpriced. 

Heidsieck Dry Monopole Dia- 
raant Bleu 1985 £19.99 Oddbins. 
Luxury cuvfee in limbo seeks 
appreciative owner... Thanks to 
the Seagram connection, Oddbins 
has reduced this from the £34.99 
it has been for the last three 
years. Fully mature, slightly 
loose-textured, horrid-looking 
bottle but surely the only 13-year- 
old champagne . available at 
under £20. 

Whites 

Ch de Nages Blanc 1997 £4.49 
Oddbins. This Costi feres de Nimes 
property has been sending great- 
value red to Britain for some 
years but here is an exciting fill], 
fragrant white made from Rous- 
sanne and Grenache Blanc which 
offers a hint of Vlognier glamour 
but comes to a. rather sudden 
stop on the palate. 

•Riesling Bollenberg 1996 Hae- 
geltn £4.99 Majestic. Shockingly 
Underpriced. Delicate, lively with 
tofine satin texture. • • 

[ J* Wynns Coonawarra Riesling 
[ 1897 £4.99 Majestic. Sainsbury. 

1 Oddbins. At least Majestic are 
prepared to wave the' flag for the 
great Riesling grape. Another- 
heigaim racy, packed with hme 
and zip. Fleet of foot. 

•Chablis 1996 Dom de Bifevflle 
two bottles fbr £10 Victoria Wine 
and Firkin, Good value even at 
the single bottle price of £859. 
True flinty, refreshing Chablis. 
Stock up for the next two years. 

VUla Maria Riesling 1997-98 
Marlborough £5.49 Wine Rack. 
Exciting and intensely fruity. 

Verge] egen Sauvignon Blanc 
1998 £559 Sainsbury, £6-49 Odd- 
bins, Limey, concentrated, zippy 
South African; . ■ _ 

Pinot Blanc Reserve 1997 
Schaetael £559 Oddbins. Another 
bumptious affering-frptu Alsace. 

Dr L Riesling 1997 Loosen £5.49 
Majestic, £5.99 Waitrose. Utterly 
correct expression of the 
Mosel Valley’s tingle ftctor. . 
Pure refreshment, silky smooth - 


great with charcuterie. 

•Annan d Riesling Kablnett 
1997 Pfalz £6.49 Majestic. If only 
every producer's most basic wine 
were this good. Crystal dear fruit , 
plus Pfalz spice and nervy acid- 
tty. Great with or without food. 

Warwick Estate Chardonnay 
1997 Stellenbosch £659 Waitrose. 
A gentle, underpriced bargain 
from South Africa. 

Ponilly Fumfe, Cuvfie Pierre. 
Louis 1996 £759 Sainsbury. Deli- 
cate, terrotr expression from a 
great vintage for Sancerre and 
Pouilly FumA 

Chapel Hill Verdelbo 1997 
McLaren Vale £7.49 Wine Rack. 
Bottoms Up. The great Verdelhe 
grape has a long history here and 
this one is built to last 

Tim Adams Semfllon 1996 £859 
Thresher. Bottoms Up, Wine 
Rack, £9.49 Tesco. Pure goose- 
berry crumble. Big but tangy. 

•Dom Clovallon Les Arlfeges 
• 1997-C859 Fullers. The sort of - 
exciting, hand-crafied, wine from 
the Languedoc not often seen in 
the chains. Full, fragrant blend of 
Vlognier, Chardonnay .Petit Man- 
sengef oJL ' - 

•Pinot Gris VieHles Vignes 1997. 
Mann £959 Oddbins. Sore is a 
wine that could stand up to any 
sort of food. At first it' seems 
sweetly beguiling in a soprano 
sort of way. Thai the naves of 
steel become apparent, and 
finally the persistence. Callas? 

Nepenthe Lenswood Chardon- 
nay. 1997 £959 Oddbins Fine 
Wine. Sophisticated, multi-lay- 
ered Australian from the cool 
Adelaide Hills. Better value than 
the rather sweet Pinot Notr. 

- Chablis Fourchatnne 1990 Cave 
de Chablis £5.49 a half Majestic. 
Quite a bargain for Chablis con- 
noisseurs; a mature premier cru 
with real depth of flavour. 

•Chablis Premier Cru Grande 
Cuvfee 1986 La Chabllsienne 
£1059 M&S. Rare to find such a 
serious, fiilly developed Chabli s 
on a high street shell 

•Landmark Overlook Chardon- 
nay 1996 Sonoma £1259 Oddhins. 
Difficult to understand why this 
wine is not snapped up the min- 
ute it reaches Oddbins’ shelves 
from California. Perfect satin- 
smooth texture and masses of 

concentration. 

Meursault 1996 Bouchard Pfere 
et Fils £1&95 Waitrose. Lively, 
lemony, but very slightly astrin- 
gent. . „ 

•Condrieu La Petite Cdte 1997 
CuiTeran £1959 Oddbins. Perfect 
big, crowd-pleasing, smokey blast 
for current drinking. (Die Chail- 
lets Vlgnes at £2l.M is worth 
buying, far a thrill next year.) 

•Ctossagne Montrachet Embra- 
ces 1996 Bernard Morey £2259 
Oddbins Fine Wine. Great excite- 
ment density, tautness, kerpow! 
Die pamHines at £2159 is sU^itly 
looser and therefore readier,, 
while the Morgeot Is so explosive 
it almost has a gunpowder qual- 
ity. 

Reds 

Ermitage du Pic St Loup- 1907 
£359 Waitrose. Another bargain 
vintage, from higher vineyards to 
(ha Languedoc. 

•Dom Ferraz Dfio 1997- £4/79 
Unwins. Stunningly successful 
modem wine- Unusually soft and 
fruity. Portuguese blend of Tou-. 


riga Nadonal and Jaen grapes by 
Jose Neiva. 

Almost any southern French 
red at £459 from Fullers, espe- 
cially Ch Grand Cassagne 1906 
Costiferes de Mmes, Mortias 1996 
Coteaux du Languedoc and La 
Cflxdse, Chapoutier 1996 Cbtes du 
Ventoux. 

Mas St Vincent 1997 Coteaux 
du Languedoc £459 Oddhins. 
Pick up Californian Randall 
Grahm’s Ptomaine de Blageurs 
bottles nearby to enjoy his sur- 
real back labels but buy this 
bloody, interesting bargain and 
the wine below. 

•Ch de Vaugelas Cuvfee Pres- 
tige 1996 Cortnferes £459 Oddhins. 
Ridiculously underpriced alco- 
holic damson juice produced in 
same of the Languedoc’s more 
rugged terrain. 

Ch Tour de lTBsperance 1997 
Bordeaux £459 Tesco. Well-made 
young claret, full of Merlot fruit. 

Valdivleso Merlot 1998 Lonfaie 
£4.99 Sainsbury. Easy as pie. 

Cbtes du Rh6ne 1995 Guigal 
£559 Majestic, Oddbins, Uhwins. 
Not even the fussiest wine expert 
could object to being served this 
serious, dry, spicy blend from an 
obsessive winemaker. 

Spice Route Andrew's Hope 
1998 Malmesbury £559 Waitrose. 
Impressive zap of youthful fruit 
in this first offering from a high- 
profile, South African enterprise 
In a' new area for vinous ambi- 
tion. The four cooks involved in 
this broth are wine writer John 
Platter, Gyles Webb of Thetema 
Estate, Jabnlani Ntshangase - 
“South Africa's first Zulu vine- 
yard owner" - and Charles Back 
of Faitview. Let us hope they do 
not swamp future vintages in 
oak. 

Falesco Vitiano £559 Fullers. 
Riccardo Cotarella's appetising 
Umbrian at a fall £1 less than 
Valvona & CroDa. 

•Pahnela Particular 1995 £559. 
Tesco. Warming, comforting 
mouthfuL Lots of Portuguese. Per= 
iquita (Castelfto Frances) fruit 
and but not too much 

alcohol from a single vineyard 


nea r SetubaL No compromises to 
international tastes by Francisco 
An tunes of Caves Alianpa but 
ready to go, with hearty food. 

Norton 1997 Malbecs: £559 and 
£659 for the Reserva at Oddbins. 
For proof of just bow well-suited 
the Malbec vine is to Mendoza in 
Argentina it is enough to taste 
through the current Norton 
range of reds. The Malbecs offer 
pleasure throughout every 
mouthful, and the Reserva will 
be even better in six months. 

Cosme Palacdo Rioja 1996 £6.49 
Safeway, Waitrose, Wine Cellar. 
Full, savoury, Franco-Spanish. 

'Mas des Costes 1995 Pic St 
Loup £6.49 Fullers. Bursting with 
personality; at its own spicy 
peak. See also both of Fullers' 
excellent Pic St Loup wines at 
£659 as well as two at £759, espe- 
cially the beguiling Mas Bru- 
gulfere Grande Cnvfie 1996. 

Clos Malveme Pinotage 1997 
£6.49 Fullers, Unwins, £659 Wai- 
trose. Always a good bet; supple 
and oddly hka mlTte chocolate. 

Plan Pfigau NV £6.79 Majestic. 
Wonderfully artisanal table wine 
from a top ChAteanneuf-du-Pape 
producer. 

Carmen Reserve Syrah 1997 
Malpo £6.99 Oddbins. Another 
hig. sweet, blockbusting first vin- 
tage of the great Rh6ne grape 
planted in pastures new. Erra- 
zuriz blazed. this trail in Chile 
(see below) and Flichman’s 1997 
Argentine example is also good 
value at £4.49 from Oddbins. 

Chianti CLasslco 1996 Rocca dl 
Castagnoli £859 Waitrose. This 
constitutes a bargain nowadays. 
Appetising and broachable. 

' Hautes Cdtes de Nmts 1997 
Dom Berta gna £659 Sainsbury. 
Sappy, relatively seductive young 
burgundy for those who have left 
it too late to boy from mail order 
specialists. 

•Crozes-Hermitage 1997 
Domaine Barret £6.99 Safeway. 
Divinely constructed northern 
Rhone bargain from Pochon, for 
d rinkin g over the next three 


Ch Carsin 1996 Premidres Cdtes 


de Bordeaux £659 Sainsbury. 
Full blooded, snappy claret fbr 
drinking over the next two or 
three years.' 

Artadi Vidas de Gain Rioja 
Crianza 1985 £749 Majestic. An 
astute purchase from one of Rio- 
ja’s most conscientious produc- 
ers. All Alavesa Tempranillo 
with focus, delicacy and a future. 

St Hallett Cabernet Merlot 1996 
£7.99 Tesco. Very attractive, 
melded flavours in a thick, clas- 
sic blend. 

Ch des Combes Canon 1996 
Canon. Fronsac £759 Waitrose. 
Suave, beautifully balanced, 
grown-up claret. 

Ch Maison Neuve 1996 Mon- 
tagne St Enhlion £759 Safeway. 
Plummy, aromatic and already a 
pleasure to drink. 

Fetzar Bonterra Zinfandel 1996 
Mendocino £759 Oddbins. Bar- 
gain combination of organically 
grown northern California grapes 
with clever winemaking. 

Peter Lehmann Cabernet Sau- 
vignon 1996 Barossa £759 Safe- 
way. This represents fine value 
from today's Australia; deep- 
throated emissary from one of its 
warmer regions. 

Domini o de Valdepusa Syrah 

1995 Marqufe de Griflon £8.49 
Majestic. Full and richly ripe 
tobacco flavours. Packed with 
pleasure, if not that much Syrah 
character. 

TatachiUa Cabernet Sauvignon 

1996 McLaren Vale £8.49 Wait- 
rose. Beautifully made, gentle, 
correct wine bunting with fruit. 

Grant Burge Old Vine Shiraz 
1996 Barossa £859 Fullers £959 
Unwins. As subtle as a tabloid 
but much more palatable. 

Dom Clovallon Les PomarSdes 
Pinot Noir 1997 £859 Fullers. Still 
youthful hut a seriously artistic, 
quite delicate wine from terraces 
in the Languedoc. 

•Casa LapostoUe Cuvfee Alex- 
andre Merlot 1996 Rapel £85 9 
Fullers, £9.49 Safeway. Simply 
gorgeous, literally. 

Chapel Hill Shiraz 1996 
McLaren Vale £859 Tesco, £959 
Thresher, Bottoms Up. Spicy top 
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notes on layered prune-like fruit. 

Ch d’Arcins 1996 Haut-MMoc 
£950 Nicolas. Deep, concentrated, 
vigorously beefy claret for drink- 
ing over the next three years. 

Barolo 1994 Gomba £955 Wait- 
rose. Far from a great Barolo but 
ready to drink and keenly priced 
for the serious scent of violets 
and tar- that is Piedmont 

Errazuriz Syrah Reserve 1997 
Aconcagua £959 Fullers, Odd- 
bins, Safeway, Tesco. Unwins. 
Deeply flattering with hints of 
both black pepper and white 
chocolate. The 1996 vintage is 
looking a little flabby though. 

Bouchard Finlayson Galpin 
Peak Pinot Noir 1996 £95 9 Full- 
ers. Very correct Burgundian 
style from cool South African 
vineyards that would be delicious 
with turkey, as would: Saints- 
bury Garnet Pinot Noir 1996 Gar- 
neros £9.99 Majestic, Fullers. 
Delicious combination of ele- 
gance and fruit from California. 

•Abadia Retuerta 1996 Sardon 
del Duero £1059 Fullers. Dramat- 
ically silky wine from a hot new 
property just outside the Ribera 
del Duero zone. 

Hillstowe Mary’s Hundred 
Shiraz 1996 McLaren Vale £1159 
Oddbins. Exciting, savoury, supe- 
rior, concentrated. 

Ch Haut Bergey 1995 Pessac 
Lfeognan £1255 Sainsbury. Crisp, 
classic, refreshing claret from a 
most appetising vintage/appeDa- 
tion combination. 

Mercurey Champs Martin 1995 
Lorenzon £12.99 Oddbins Fine 
Wine. Lorenzon Is associated 
with a cooperage and it tastes 
like it, but in this case the results 
are already dramatically appeal- 
ing. A spicy, oaky bargain, for 
modernists only. 

•d'Arenberg Dead Arm Shiraz 
1996 McLaren Vale £14.99 Odd- 
bins. Deeply impressive - and I 
mean deep. Spicy, rich, uninhi- 
bited - but available in very lim- 
ited quantities, alas. 

Mount Lang i Ghiran Shiraz 
1996 £1459 Fullers. One of Aus- 
tralia’s most dynamic and 
refined. 


•Ch Mayne-RenS 1996 Pomerol 
£1459 Oddbins. Full, flirtatious, 
almost glutinous, definitely for 
gluttonous hedonists. Drink now 
to 2002. 

•Unison 1996 Hawkes Bay 
£1555 Waitrose. Smart selection 
of one of New Zealand's top red 
wines: a subtle, ageworthy blend 
of Merlot, Cabernet and Syrah. 
Very convincing; great balance. 

Les Terrasses 1996 £17.99 top 
Tescos. Another clever supermar- 
ket purchase, in this case an 
unknown lesser wine made by 
Alvaro Palacios, the man who 
charges such a fortune for his top 
wines from Priorat in north-east 
Spain. Mas Igneus 1997 at 8,65 
from Vintage Roots (0118-9761999) 
is better value though. 

•Wing Canyon Cabernet Sau- 
vignon 1994 Mount Veeder £1859 
Oddbins Fine Wine. Fine, hand- 
crafted California hillside claret 
which deserves cellaring for up 
to five years but is a relative 
bargain. 

•Nuits St Georges Murgers Pre- 
mier Cru 1995 Bertagna £2659 
Oddbins Fine Wine. Perfectly 
well-mannered wine offering the 
sort of elegance and fruit of 
which only Burgundy is capable. 
This will do the trick splendidly 
with this year's turkey and all 
the trimmings. 

Petit Cheval 1995 £29.75 larger 
Waitroses, £29.48 Lay & Wheeler 
of Colchester. A great last-minute 
treat: the second wine of St Emi- 
lion first growth Ch Cheval Blanc 
from one of the ripest recent vin- 
tages. Buy now for drinking over 
the next six years. Obviously 
superior but without the offput- 
ting charge of tannins that usu- 
ally goes with this price tag and 
youth. 

Sweet wines 

•Coteaux du Layon Chaume 1996 
Dom des Forges £8.99 Fullers. 
Talented Claude B ranch ereau's 
rigorous selection and old vines 
shows in this distinctly superior 
bottling. Lap it up post prandi- 
ally. 

•Vouvray Cuvfee Alexandre 
1996 Fouquet £12.99 Oddbins. 
Lovely combo of apple skins and 
richness. For any time over the 
next five to 10 years. 

Mas Christine Muscat de Rives- 
altes 1992 Ch de Jan £1259 Odd- 
bins Fine Wine. Nervy (which is 
not an adjective often applied to 
anything from Rivesaltes), oak- 
aged wine with great character. 

Ch Rayne Vlgneau 1996 Sau- 
temes £9.99 a half Majestic. 
Open, apricot-flavoured classic, 
already fun to drink. 

Maculan Torcolato 1996 £1859 
Oddbins. Impeccable orange peel 
tang and richness from Italy's 
sweet wine maestro. 

•Ch de la Genaiserie, fihaump 
les Tetuferes 1996 Coteaux du 
l5yon 50cl £14.49 Oddbins. Thrill- 
ing, youthful, worth snapping up 
now for there may not be sucb a 
good vintage for years. 

•Condrieu Les Eguets Ven- 
danges Tar dives 1996 Cuilleroo 
50d £2459 Oddbins Fine Wine, 
£4655 La Rfeserve. Worth track- 
ing down one of the relatively 
few bottles made of this marvel, 
though it is not that sweet -- Just 
fascinating. 

Fortified wines 

Lustau sherries £4.79 Majestic. 
Buy two bottles, save one - 
although they are underpriced to 
start with. 

Salisbury's Old Oloroso £3.49 a 
half Sainsbury. Very old indeed 
with pronouced rancio (an 
extended sentence in oak casks) 
character. Bone dry and on its 
last legs but bargains as old as 
this are rare. 

Graham's Six Grapes £11.99 
Tesco, Wine Rack. Sturdy, 
plummy, uncomplicated but 
extremely deep flavoured. Hun- 
tin’ part, don't y’know. 

Stanton & Killeen Liqueur 
Muscat £559 a half Fullers. Seek 
out any of these sticky, ancient 
Australian marvels. 

Nyx Mavrodaphne of Patras 
£659 a half Oddbins. Deep ruby 
with tawny rim. Rancio nose bor- 
dering on cheesy but a fascinat- 
ing, complex Greek dessert wine 
that is the product of very ripe 
grapes, extended wood ageing but 
is not remotely sickly. Stood up 
well when retasted after vintage 
port. 

Warre's Late Bottled Vintage 
1984 £14.45 Waitrose. Needs 
decanting. Full, deep flavoured 
with considerable backbone stUL 
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JL spend Christmas, the 
truly glamorous Les- 
Amjjassedeura restaurant m 

tiie Hotel de Crillon to Paris 
is a tempting.prt^Pect for 
Christmas lunch or 


FFrLOOO(£l07). Room rates 
! start from JTrS.150 for one 
! nig h* in a doable superior 
i room and HH8D0 fw a 
suite. Espectto pay more . 
for new year. For details tel; 


+33 (0) 144 71 15 00 or 
access Concorde. Hotels* 
internet site:http : // 

www.concorfe4iotels.coin 

- ■ • Hnseyin Ozer, owner of 
the 13-strong Sofra chain of 
restaurants, bistros, and 
cafosInLondmiiseesnsto 
have Rttte doubt that an 
p fiwin mic dtnflliUiU jg OP 


tiie way. He Is offering two 
“pre-recession*’ menus - a 
two-course hutch for £5 and 
a two-course dinner for 
£850. If you are doing some 
last-minute Christmas 
shopping in the capital, . 
these restaurants offer value 
and convenience — and 
plenty of duice fbr veggies; 
too. The largest Sofra 


restaurant, with 200 seats, 
is 36 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 

■ For soothing, no-effort, 
after-Christmas suppers. 

The Clark Trading Company 
is offering some of tiie 
nicest bottled soaps tiiat I 
have tasted. They come from 
Chef Ledoolt,a company 


based near Nantes, in 
north-west France, are 
traditionally made and to a 
good standard. The John 
Dory soap with leek was 
deRrions, bat at £650 per 
50c! jar (dDute with 12V4cI of 
water) it is not cheap. For 
more detarilii and nyrll order: 
The CUnft Trading Co, 17 
Southhrook Road, Lee, 
London SEI2 $LEL Tab 
0181-297 9937, fax 9993. 

Jill James 
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Cookery / Philippa Davenport 

Chestnuts with 
such a sweet 
foreign accent 


W hen Is a chest- 
nut not a chest- 
nut? Every Brit- 
ish schoolboy 
knows the differ- 
ence between a horse chestnut 
and a chestnut horse. 

Most are able to distinguish 
between horse chestnuts (or 
conkers) and sweet for Spanish) 
chestnuts. 

But who can tell a chestnut 
from a marron? 

Although difficult to judge at 
first glance when the nuts are in 
the shell, after processing it is 


There is no mistaking mamma 
glacfcs. They are the sugary fat 
cats of the chestnut world, usu- 
ally hand-wrapped In gold or sil- 
ver foil and seen only at Christ- 
mas, luxury sweetmeats costing 
£1 or more per bite, made for 
indulgent pleasure not nourish- 
ment 

The European chestnut (Casta- 
nea saliva) is a fecund tribe with 
more than 700 members, most of 
which are common chestnuts. A 
select few make up the marron 
branch of the family. 

Mantras are hybrids, developed 
by careful cross-breeding from 
the original wild chestnut to pro- 
duce nuts that are reliably larger 
than average, neat and easy to 
peel, and consistent in texture. 
Whether their flavour is superior 
or inferior is hotly disputed. I 
suggest it depends on variety. 

Chestnuts often ripen in com- 
panionable clusters of two or 
three fruit per husk. Matrons are 
not necessarily born as single- 
tons, but if several are cradled 
within the same husk, one, tike a 
cuckoo in the nest tends to hog 
ail the nutrients so its siblings 
are doomed to be runts. 

Plumply perfect statistics are 
part of the marron’s attraction 
but the biggest are not necessar- 
ily best. Texture and lack of skin 
In the finished product are cru- 
cial. True quality can be judged 
by the interior of the raw nut 
when cut in half horizontally. 
Ideal marrons comprise solid 
ivory meat ringed by bitter 
brown skin. 

Less good are those spoiled by 
little cracks and crevices. Deeply 
creviced nuts do not deserve mar- 
ron classification and are 
well-nigh impossible to peel com- 
pletely without breaking up. Tax- 
ture must be sufficiently firm to 
stand up to long hours of process- 
ing, and receptive to exchanging 
water content for sugar syrup. 

The French admit that the Ital- 
ians grow the best marrons. 
France imports marrons from 
Italy, ready-peeled and frozen, 
which shocked me - and they ore 
last year's nuts, which shocked 
me even more. So much for the 
idea that marrons giaefis are the 
new season's speciality sweet- 
meats prepared from scratch by 
French confectioners. 

Turin marrons (the Italians call 
them matrons Piemonte ) are the 
Re phis ultra, acknowledges Jean- 
Luc Ftture of Generate Alimen- 
tntre du Perigard. They command 
a 16 per cent premium over the 
larger but less well flavoured 
Naples marron, which is quicker 
to cook, easier to work and now 
used to maku 90 per cent of 
French produced marrons giaces. 

My Inquiry about Italian prow- 


ess in glacage met scathing Gal- 
lic comment “They have no good 
producers, no expertise or 
patience." But Faure seemed 
reluctant to reveal how things 
should be done properly. The 
word “secret" crossed his lips 
more often than any other. 

I gleaned only that the 
defrosted nuts are wrapped in 
fours or fives in heavily perfo- 
rated cigarette papers, laid in 
trays, lowered into a boiler for 
cooking, then soaked in syrup 
until they are done, cooled, 
divested of cigarette paper, 
placed on drip trays and belted 
along a conveyor, under a drizzle 
of glace and Into drying ovens for 
their final coating. Losses 
through breakages are estimated 
at 10 per cent 

At one end of the workshop- 
factory a small group of women, 
as silent as Cistercians, worked 
in slow motion, manually pleat- 
wrapping the finished product 
and placing the gilded parcels in 
boxes. 

I tasted Naples and Turin mar- 
rons glacfe fresh from the pro- 
duction line, crushing them 
against the roof of my mouth to 
detect the differences. The Turin 

The visual, 
textural and 
flavour 
differences of 
the marrons 
were astounding 

had fractionally more- rounded 
nutty flavour. Its texture was 
firmer yet smoother, somehow 
finer and silkier than the Naples. 
But both were excellent, neither 
too heavy nor too sweet, having 
imbibed nicely but not been sated 
with syrup. 

Next stop Piedmont, to see. 
hear and taste the Italian side of 
the story. Cesare Bardini of Agri- 
mont ana. well known confection- 
ers in the valley of Cuneo, told 
me that both Genoa and Savona 
lay claim to being the home of 
the marron glace. The recipe Is 
said to have been carried off by 
French occupiers at the end of 
the 18th century, renamed and 
subsumed by the French as their 
own. 

The French Imprint lingers. 
Italians more often say marrons 
glacis than marront candiditi, 
and puddings which might rea- 
sonably be called Torino and 
Montebianco are known as Turi- 
nols and Mont Blanc. Bardini Is a 
great marron enthusiast and 
seemed to relish my barrage of 
questions. 

He did not shirk from discuss- 
ing temperatures, timings and 
syrup densities. Nor object to a 
request to sample nuts at the 
cooking stage when I was drawn 
by the rich meaty chestnut scent 
rising from a steaming vat A tat 
net of some 40 nuts is fished out 
and opened up. The taste Is as 
good as the smell, the texture is 
velvety. But almost immediately 
the nuts begin to disintegrate, 
illustrating dramatically Bardi- 
ni's warning about thermal 
shock. 

Success, he hnd told me earlier, 


depends on very gradual temper- 
ature changes, and the slow 
replacement of cooking liquid 
with syrup, the density of which 
is increased gently over five 
days. 

He explained the practical 
reasons why one season's nuts 
are generally not sold as marrons 
glattes until the following 
autumn. The selling season is 
short enough as It is (beginning 
in mid-October and ending an 
Christmas Eve). 

If marketing Is delayed until 
the new season nuts have- been 
harvested, cured, rested, cooked, 
candied, packaged and delivered 
to the shops, there would be 
barely any sales season left 

Of course, you can buy mar- 
rons glac&s that are harvested 
and processed the same year. 
Pasticceria and caffe owners who 
make their own, bypass the 
lengthy curing and resting pro- 
cesses of commercial practice to 
have the first of the new season's 
nuts ready for sale in November. 

The home-made product tends 
to be different from what I cal 1 
classic marrons glacds. This may 
be due in part to the tact that the 
curing process starts fermenta- 
tion and altera the starch struc- 
ture of the nuts, so permitting 
better sugar penetration with 
less risk of disintegration, while 
resting in caves for an average 
four weeks facilitates efficient 
steam-peeling. 

Fellow food writer Corby Rum- 
mer, of The Atlantic Monthly. 
scoured Turin to find the best 
home-made in that city using this 
season's nuts, and we compared 
his selection with the commercial 
offerings of Agrimontana and 
those I bad brought from France. 
Two other distinguished Ameri- 
can colleagues, Carol Field and 
Fred Flotkin. joined us and Anna 
Del Conte completed the august 
company. 

The visual, textural and fla- 
vour differences of the marrons 
we assembled were astounding. 
All tastes can be accommodated, 
it seems. Of the local home-made 
marrons glac6s, most of us partic- 
ularly favoured samples from 
Pasticceria Bar Zucca di Bruzlo 
in Turin's via Roma, 

Neatly shaped with a thin 
gleaming coat and beautiful con- 
sistency within, it was lightly 
cooked and lightly Infused with 
syrup so it retained a distinctly 
nutty character and bite with an 
overlay of honeyed sweetness. 
Some caffe offerings were, how- 
ever, as cloying and heavy with 
sugar as the Italian commercial 
offerings (though less soignt ), 
Just too fudgily solid for my 
taste. 

As substantial as a full-scale 
sugary meal In their own right, 
they might prove ideal emer- 
gency rations for explorers, but 
hardly a frivolous sweetmeat. 
The commercial offerings tended 
to be richer than home-made, the 
best managing to balance nut 
and sweetener well, to provide a 
real treat without going over the 

top. 

The art of glacage, we con- 
cluded, lies In dosing marrons 
with enough sugar syrup to pre- 
serve them but not so much that 
chestnut flavour Is killed. And on 
this score France was unani- 
mously declared the winner. 






LILLI ERCOLE’S 
MONTEBIANCO 

.. (serves G-^ 

This ta my favourite chestnut 
pudding, and a labou- of love 
since It cries out to ho made 
wfth fresh chestnuts, and the 
poor cook hie* to do afl the 
peeling. 

The best I hav* eaten was 
served orte hmcfitfcne by the. 
Erode family of Sactefem*-. 
Signora Erode ^jecWes 

using Ikfl of the freshest, 

hardest, shiniest large 

chestnuts you can find fit Is 
worth hand-picking each 
one). 

- She shdle them with e 
special knife before cooking, 
and skins them halfway 
through. I suggest - and 

Anna Del Canto agrota - 

that you slmdy sfit the shells 
after washing. 

. Cover Completely with hot 
wafer, bring to the boll and 
boil for 20 fdnutea. Remove 

fo batches with a slatted 
spoon, wrap in a towel to 
keep the steam in, and peeL 
It does riot matter If the nuts 
break up (you cart even ■' 
scoop the flesh from the 
shaMs with e coffee spoon if 
. pressed for tern) but be ears 
to remove aS trace d shefl 
and bltterbrown -inner skin. '• 
Return the mite to the rinsed 
out pan, add enough hsfrfet 
rnilk to coma nearly kwd . 
with the fop, bring to - - ' 
soaking pdkd, ttetf-cowirtbe 
pen and sfoimer for 20-30. 
minutes* stirring once or - ' 
twice, until the nuts ate soft. - 
Drain, reserving artymrtky 
Miuor, and purte 
immedtoMy tialrig tfw 
coarsest Made of a ■ 
modg-togurrteoor potato 
ffoer. 

•Sttrtn vmy Bghtty flavourings 
. to your taste, say 2-3 
spoonfuls of Sugar and 
cocoa powder (van Houten to 
best), 3*4 spoonfuls ofcbeet; 
-rum, arid a epodnfd or two 
trfthereservedmflkyfiquorfr 
required. .■{/• '*■/ 

Be guided By your own taste, 
akdrig for a trtbeturo that is . 
soft, smooth, fight and airy. 
Moufi tlte ntoduro agaivthia 
.time letting itfafl Btoa 
mountain peak round a smafl 
. upturned gifts* on a serving 
plate. 

Remove the glass fold fin the 
vok&nlchoJe wfflf whipped 
cream, Decorate wfih gloc* 
chestnuts If wished. 


Chestnuts: True quafity can be Judged by tiie interior of tha raw nut when cut In half horizontally 


CHOCOLATE TURINOIS '• 

(serves 8-12) , : 

I used to make a very .ohsstmitty Turinots, but this- vertfon has 
won far more devotees, and to one of the quickest party puds the 
cook could hope for.lt is, however, exceedingly rich. Po a dfod . 
pew«« a compote of domondnes or apdeats maka a oenalbto 
fruity counterbalance. 

Dice 250g best bitter chocolate and melt it in a bowl placed over 
barely simmering water. Cream 2S0g best unfiafted butter and 
'.1609 Caster or vanilla sugar until pab» and flufly. Add 2S0g 
unsweetened chestnut puree and 1-2 tablespoons brandy, ktraefy 
turn, strong coffee or syrip from a jar of stem ginger. 

Continue beating untH well mixed, then stir bi the cooling melted 
chocolate. Rinse a.TSOnri loaf tin with cold water and foie the . 
base and short ddot wffii a single long' strip of damp greaseproof , 
paper.. 

Spoon the Turinots brio the tin, tapping the tin oit the 
Wforkaiifaoe to temp down the contents. Lewa foe top wftira. > 
-.wetted palate knife, cover with damp greaseproof p ap er a n d cWH 
for 6-3 hours until set: aofeL ' 

. Bring beck to cool room tempera ture an hour or two before 
Serving and rut a hot knife round The Inside edge of the tin to . 
loosen the Turinots. Tim ft out Beat 3-4 tab l espoo ns chfttod . >-•; 
yoghurt into 200 ml cr ftme fraJfitie. Four the smooth runny mixture 
Over the pudtfing, letting ft cfcfobfe down the akfes, and dust wfth 
Cocoa powder or decorate' with marrons gtaafe Just before . 
bringing ft to table. 
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SHOPPING advice ' 

M. Mortimer ft BMhfttt of. Ghfewick, London W4, imports 
e o toefite it Ranoh marrons places produced In Clermont Ferreetd . ~ 
using this season's nuts from southern Tuscany. It is too lata for, 
C h r istm as mafi orderbift personal, shoppers may stffl find them In 
Stock- CaHtO check avaftehffityi 0181 -995 41 45. 

M Mairotw glacAs do .not keep well, even when lovingly 
. fog-wrapped. The cniatharaensand the fresh can dry out Always 
diet* foe seil-by date carefeifly and never buy htarrpite gfeefts 
that Were. gloated ifrfoift previous calendar year - unless they ate 
" seated irt see-^ u mr^ifonrilpherfedly^kfritrolled packaging, a 
process, pioneered fprchefoihits by Enrico Bardhti of 

■ Agrimontana, which suctxfoafiffly keeps marrons gtac6a perfectly, 
fresh fdr up to a year* . . .. 

■ Tf you wfort to ay ymiTiCWn hand at home-made inarroria 
gfocAa, a reliable recipe, producing results siniBar to those 

:' particularly .enjoyed at ihe-Tufin fasting, » to be found In Fred 
PkfotfeVRsdfMef^Pfe'M^ £30), a loving foaM 

of a baok abdiit Ugurie, fts poOpte and thabr food, ft is obtsdradsle 
via Books for Cooks m. London (teh 0171-221 1382, free .1517) and 
foe Cooks’ Bookshop in EdfabUrgh (tab 0131 226 4446 fax 4448). 

. M. A usaful store-cupboard - al te rna tive to matrons glacds Is a tin 
or jar Of mamma pres e rved In synip, whfoh keep wfthout spofttng 
Ibr several years. tfeeThe marranf Ss tibey are, or give them a 

gfecS finish by foBowfrig tiie t rwrtruCtiona ggvwi M Fred Plotkbl’* 
Ittfefc . . - • • 



The FT tan help you reach 
addkkwwl bnalnew naxkw in 
France. Our link with Uv Fronth 
bUriaeM newspaper. Let Edjnv 
dm you a unique rccruttronu 
advmbane miu w nu Hty 10 
capiulUc on the FTs European 
muienhip and to further targcL 
the French buonen vporid. 
Far Infarmidoa on rates and 
ftnther details please teL-phone: 

Toby Floden-Ctofts oo 
+44 171813 4027 


I t doesn't pay to cook 
French these days. 
"Modern British" or 
"fusion" are far more 
rewarding. So It was with 
some surprise that I noted 
the opening of a restaurant 
in London’s Pimlico with a 
French name - Roussillon - 
and with a French - albeit 
partly Californian- trained - 
chef Alexis Gauthier, too. 

The name would appear to 
be entirely fortuitous. 1 tried 
in vain to discover why it 
was chosen. Roussillon is 
almost alone among the 
regions of France in having 
no pretensions to great cook- 
ing. 

There was certainly no 
reminder of the Pyrenees to 
he found in the decoration. 
Instead of that tittle sun-trap 
squashed between the moun- 
tains and the sea, "Roussil- 
lon” looked like one of those 
posh restaurants you saw 
during the vogue for Ameri- 
can soap operas in the mid- 


Eating out / Giles MacDonogh 



Pimlico's passport to France 


1980s. The outside was neo- 
Georgian. while the inside 
Was almost nUnfcaUy unex- 
citing. 

There was no place there 
for the mass execution of 
thousands of tiny snails, or 
the simple grilling of coils of 
hearty sausage or fresh fish 
over vine prunlngs; or 
indeed of any of the other 
staples of the Catalan gril- 
lade. Not a whiff of a bean or 
chickpea stew either. Every- 
thing saiii “smart", which is 
what Roassfilon is categori- 
cally hot 

Still, thing? began to look 

better almost as soon as I 
had pushed my legs under 
the table. Some funny little 
strips of carrot arrived with 
a mustard sauce, and better 


stiff, a glass of champagne. 
My German guest came a 
few minutes later. 

Jerusalem artichoke soup 
came In a tiny ladle, as a 
present from the kitchen and 
perhaps a reminder of the 
fact that one of the owners, 
Andrew Palmer, founded the 
Covent Garden Soup Com- 
pany - the producers of 
those micro wavable office 
standbys. Fortunately, it was 
a lot nicer than that stodgy, 
floury stuff in the milk car- 
ton s. 

I breathed a huge sigh of 

relief at an excellently liquid 

risotto with lots of fresh 
ceps. Frenchmen often make 
risottos too dry 1 . Gauthier 
does not commit this error. 
My friend bad a lot of 


braised vegetables: arti- 
chokes. carrots and leeks - a 
reference perhaps, to the 
time Gauthier spent at Chez 
Panisse in Berkeley. Truffles 
were supposed to add an 
extra allure to this dish, but 
as 1 have said before (and 
will repeat until i am 
hoarse), truffles need to be 
fresh to taste, and these 
were not. 

My friend had fish, it was 
advertised as roast monk- 
fish, bound up with bacon 
with whole garlic cloves:, a 
salsify gratia with a beef 
reduction. 

In its white, sausage-tike 
form. It remolded Tier of a 
maggot, which in no way put 
her off - but for some reason 
the garlic failed to material- 


y\c~V$£>. 


fee, and the maggot arrived 
in the company of just three 
salsify truncheons, not a 
clove of garlic in sight. 

I was luckier In that my 
meal came complete: milk- 
fed veal cooked on the bone 
(the rib was produced in evi- 
dence) with roast pumpkin 
and celeriac and a hint of 
Sarawak pepper. 


T he vegetables were 
bathed in the sticky 
veal stock and the 
dish was brimming 
with meaty, flavour - excel- 
lent with an equoffy peppery. 
1995 Saint Joseph from 
Pierre Gaitiord. 

My friend's pudding was a 
slightly pretentious decon- 
struction of w pear tart.' The 


pears were tittle, scooped-out 
balls on a tiny square of 
pastry which looked like 
crispbread. 

Slices of oven -dried fruit 
were arranged like a pali- 
sade to hold in the cannon 
balls. 

I had a delicious, eggy. 
blackberry clafuutis with a 
tiny mould of panna cotta. 
We drank a Rlvesaltes tulle 
from the brothers Cazes, the 
only Roussillon wine on the 
list, but 1 gather this is to be 
corrected soon. 

I thought' it a very good 
start, and it was nice to see 
an unashamedly French res- 
taurant again, for less 
marked by that Anglo- 
Teu tonic passion for meat 
and fruit combinations. 


Indeed, the only place where 
Gauthier attempted such a 
thing was In his foie gras 
with m fiscal grapes and car- 
amelised plums. 

My German friend did not 
share my happiness. She 
went off into the night curs- 
ing perfidious Gaul, mourn- 
ing her missing garlic, 

■ Roussillon. 16 St Bamd- 
bas Street, London SWl; tel 
0171-730 5550 A la carte £33 
before tome or service. Menus 
£24 (vegetarian l £35 far fiat 
courses. 
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A s I prepared to 
launch myself 
into the Silver 
Queen gondola 
for another ride 
up Ajax Mountain with the 
British team, I realised 
something had gone horribly 
wrong. 

Graham Bell, veteran of 
J^ve winter Olympics, was 
pcreaming for a doctor. His 
ffteammate and brother Mar- 
tin had just skied three-quar- 
ters of the mountain in 
agony after a high-speed fall. 
Instead of me, a doctor leapt 
on board. 

It was the end of a 
dynamic attempt by the Brit- 
ish team to win the most 
brutal ski race in the world: 
80 or more consecutive 
descents in the Gulfstream 
24 Hours of Aspen event - a 
rare opportunity to reach 
reckless speeds without hav- 
ing your lift ticket confis- 
cated. 


Arrae Wilson watches a British team fail - 
gloriously, of course - in Aspen 


If they had dared to look 
up! the racers would have 
had a haunting view of a 
waning moon above Aspen. 
They did not. Nor, as they 
sped down Spar Gulch, did 
they have time to consider 
that this was the occasi onal 
territory of elk and bear. The 
lights twinkling below 
scarcely figured in their 
thoughts. 

They were too busy “flying 
over tiie Oats and getting air 
on the rolls" as they concen- 
trated on the race. A race 
which had everything. For 
10 hours a tough battle took 
place between Britain, unex- 
pected leaders, and Argen- 
tina. A crash during the first 
run eliminated the French. 
Another, just seven laps 
later, removed Switzerland, 
the favourites. 

Roger Seiber, a member of 
last year’s winning tiam, 
had forecast before the race 
that anyone could win. His 
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words proved prophetic. 
.After astonishing Aspen 
crowds with their powerful 
skiing, the crash which 
sealed the fete of the British 
team came just as it seemed 
they were in with a chanr* 
of victory. 

R happened 10 hours into 
the race, when the Bells 
were hurtling down Dipsy 
Doodle, about a quarter of 
the way down Ajax moun- 
tain, during the noon-to- 
rjoon race. The Bells, with 
nine Winter Olympic Games 
between them, were the first 
team in the race's 12-year 
history to communicate with 

nnp annfhw Hiring radios in 

their bplmotv (imham WQS 
landing when disaster struck 
soon after 10pm. 

“I saw the spray kicked up 
by Martin’s fell as a shadow 
fell across the race track.” 
he said. “1 guessed he’d 
fallen. I shouted on the radio 
*Where are you. where are 
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Too dotn to the ed gee Martin Bel's injurias altar a high-speed fafl ended the British taam'S chances of victory 
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you’ but he wasn't with me 
anymore." . 

Martin was found to have 
torn two ligaments In his 
knee. He said: “It wasn't the 
fastest section of the course 
or it might have been worse. 
We were doing about 65mph 
when I caught an edge on 
one ski and immediately 
caught another edge with 
the other. I did the splits and 


felt my knee pop. I wanted to 
carry on, but when we leapt 
into the gondola for our 33rd 
lap, 1 knew it was all over.” 

At least they had accom- 
plished the fastest lap of this 
or any other 24 hours of 
Aspen race so Car - a frac- 
tion under 2 minutes 11 sec- 
onds for the 2V>-mile descent 
touching speeds of more 
than 90mph. 
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A cry of “skiers on course” 
goes up as the racers reach 
the bottom of the mountain. 
They are stm travelling at 
such high speed as they 
approach the gondola that it 
takes eight “catchers” to 
halt them in their tracks as 
they kick their skis off. The 
trick, if you are catcher, is 
not be cut by the skis’ razor 
sharp edges. 
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Trear yourself to a winter breaJt at St. Clerans. 
Logs crackling in the hearth, a classic country house 
ambience - truly a place to relax. 

Film director John Huston, former owner 
of St. Clerans, described it as 
"one of the ruost beautiful houses in Ireland". 

For the more active guest, the range of activities 
includes shooting, horserkling, golf, fishing 
and hunting with the Galway Blazers. 

For information and reservations, please contact us on: 
Ph +353 91 845555 Fax +353 91 846600 
St. Clerans! CraugbweU. Co. Galway. Ireland. 
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will next appear on 

30th January 
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Clare Codling 

Financial Times. 
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Fresh skis await the con- 
testants at the top of the 
mountain. But not always 
the right ones. On one occa- 
sion, the Bells emerged from 
the gondola and shouted. 
“They're not our skis,” 
before the correct ones were 
traced. 

All 11 teams are up ‘Tor 
sale” in Aspen’s biggest 
charity fund-raising event on 


the calender (this year's race 
raised about Sim). The Brit- 
ish team had been “bought” 
by John Provine and a 
wealthy Aspen syndicate for 
a mere S&500. Until 10pm. 
when Provine had exclaimed 
“the flat country is getting 
the better of the alpine coun- 
tries”. it had seemed a bar- 
gain. 

As I helped Martin hobble 
into a hastily organised bed 
at the base of the mountain, 
he was wondering about 
returning to race again next 
year. A dejected Graham 
was consoling himself with 
champagne, accompanied by 
the British support team, in 
the foyer of the Aspen dub 
Lodge. 

Meanwhile, it was the turn 
of the US men’s team Chris 
Davenport and Tyler Wil- 
liams to take up the chal- 
lenge against the Argentines 
and, soon after 5am, they 
had crept ahead to become 
eventual winners. 

By the time the race was 
finished at noon on Monday, 
the Argentines had slipped 
behind the Canadians into 
third place. 

Graham, who had spent 
the previous few hours curs- 
ing the Argentines for snap- 
ping so insistently at the 
British team’s heels, had 
mixed feelings. “We never 
dreamt they would be so 
good,” he said. But then no 
one, at least in the US, had 
suspected the British team 
would be, either. 

■ Amie Wilson flew to Den- 
ver on the new British Air- 
ways daily direct flight and 
drove the 200 miles to Aspen. 
He stayed at the historic Jer- 
ome Hotel 
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Capita stya iktlaqtopa fa tf ta ca, hamted tfaraarlto Wflfiafaat. 

tSntmAm tit but. 


&aut ictrpbatr for a atpg of oar falT Jmstnau Hnx&are 
XarraWf :V»®. ZmmB Tori, -JUayhux. im fUhord. .Kfxt Pgp' 
Tdephaaa 01233 213000 - ?rrtp*tmr: 0300 S2C73S 


Essential 

Hotel guide 


BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


i. 

London Elizabeth 

□ 

11. 

Cashel House 

□ 

2. 

The Clifton Hotel 

□ 

12. 

Thurlestone Hotel 

□ 

3. 

Washboume Court 

Q 

13. 

Glendorgal Hotel 

□ 

4. 

Chateaux le Cbaire 

□ 

14. 

St Clerans 

□ 

5. 

The San Roque Club 

□ 

15. 

The Leonard 

□ 

6. 

The Belfry 

□ 

16. 

The Leonard Residence 

□ 

7. 

Careys Manor 

□ 

17. 

Wellpark Hose 

□ 

8. 

RiberHaU 

Q 

18. 

Fawsley Hall 

□ 

9. 

Amberiey Castle 

□ 

19. 

Selsdon Park 

□ 

10- 

Draycott House. 

□ 

20. 

Eastwell Manor 

□ 


Please tick the appropriate box(es) for the hotel brochures) you would like to receive. 
Enter your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies must 
be received no later than 30 January 1999. 


Title: ..initial: Surname:. 


Address: — 


Postcode:. 


Daytime telephone: Facsimile: . 


| Please return to 

' WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL HOTELS BROCHURE SERVICE 

(Ref (19/12/98) Upcott Avenue 
Barnstaple. EX31 1HN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 

| The a&xnxmon you provide wjJ te hrid by che Hnancia] Tunes aod may be «ed id k«p ytu iufcuued rf FT pataas and 
fay cttzrsdeaed ooafmiesfiriiiaSiig liflpwpwes.The FT is tepBeraJ under A«Dbb Ptneokn Act 1984. RamaalTima, 
Numbs One Soiabwaik Bridge, Lcwfcc SEI 9HL. Plan tick rtjis bw if you do om wish to receive any timber 
r infbrnwtiofl from tbe FT Gnwp or companies approved by ibe FT Group □. 
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PROPERTY 


Sa Ity Smitti says there are few farm bargains to 
oe round in spite of agriculture's problems ; . 
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N unn House and 
its 89-acre 
farm lie on the 
edge of the 
North York 
Moors National Park. The 
stone house, a mile and a 
half from the A19 trunk 
road, faces south and its 
undulating pasture is inter- 
spersed. with woodland and 
stream-fed ponds. 

At the other end of the 
^country near Okehampton, 
-uckcroft, a 172-acre stock 
irm has woods, stream, 
wooded hedges and “unim- 
proved" grassland - old pas- 
ture which has been little 
fertilised; 22 acres are regis- 
• r tered as a Site of Special Sci- 
y' entitle Interest (SSSJ). 

In the past, both farms 
would have provided a good 
--•'living for a farming family, 
i' Today, and especially in the 
Vj present economic climate, 
they are no longer viable as 
agricultural b usiness es. 

- r But that still doesn't tntwn 
' <tbey come cheap. The guide 
price for Luckcroft was 
# £250,000, but when Kivells of 
h Tavistock took it to auction 
■this autumn two nan-farm- 
-King buyers bid it up to 
£386,000. 

9 Robin Jesaop of the North- 
idllerton Estate Agency 
lunched the sale of Nunn 
louse in early October. 

luing the main portion - 
house, buildings and 83 
** acres - between £350,000 and 
£475,000. Before the month 
■"'was out he had it sold, sub- 
- Ject to contract, to a MM- 
* > lands businessman who also 
- bought just under six acres 
* of mature, mixed deciduous 
woodland. 

-• Such buyers help to con- 
.i found the market for farm- 
■‘■ing property. With every 
1 farming sector suffering 
• reduced incomes and, in 
many cases - especially figs 
- and sheep - disastrous 
losses, one might expect 
much of the British country- 
side to be up for sale. But it 


instructions; agents are 
reporting continuing steady 
sales and moat have had 
some exceptional successes. 
Several factors account for 
this: 

□ Some residential purchas- 
ers are buying whole farms 
to acquire the house and its 
land as a buffer of privacy. 


finding someone to farm 
some of his acres. Jessop 
say's the arable element 
should let annually for about 
£100 to £115 an acre and, if it 
will grow potatoes, for 
between £150 and £200. The 
pasture will let for about 
noo. 

Across' the UK farms are 


□ Fanners are still buying _ . being divided up to make the 
- throughout the year there house available to non-farm- 


have been purchases at well 
over the film mark. Some 
are using the proceeds from 
selling land for development 
to "roll-over" into more 
farmland, which allows them 
to defer capital gains tax. 
Others have used their very 
considerable incomes from 
the past three years to get 
their businesses in order 
to build up a war chest for 
further land acquisition. 

□ The “neighbour factor": 
when farming property 
comes on to the market it 


tag purchasers who have the 
Option to . take as much or as 
little land as they wish. But 
don’t expect to find many 
bargains yet. 

Judging from the worst-hit 
agricultural sectors, the best 
deals might be found in the 
hill and stock areas - but 
these are also some erf the 
loveliest places in which to 
live and so attract competi- 
tion. In any case, feu- fewer of 
these farms are on the mar- 
ket than might be expected 



as owners have fought to 
batten down the hatches. 

Prices reflect location and 
outlook - in the south, the 
more private the better; In 
Northumberland, the more 
remote, the lower the price. 

If be could get one to sen, 
Hugh Fell of George. F. 
WMte at Alnwick would 
price a five- to six-bedroom 
period farmhouse with about 
10 acres, half an hour from 
Newcastle, at £5004)00. Make 
that an hour and yon would 
be down to between £300,000 
and £350,000. 

. Modem houses cost a lot 
less - but beware planning 


may well be for the first 
time in generations. Adjoin- 
ing owners will move heaven 
and earth to acquire that 
land. 

□ Lower interest rates for 

farmers foam specialist lendr 
ers such as the Ag ricu ltural 
Mortgage Corporation, and 
Farming and Agricultural 
HUarice. .. 

□ Lade of farmtog proper- 

tias cbmihg-. tQ) for .gale 

Isn't, and rural agents stSH , becfcctanpeitod stone house, 

complain that they haven’t- wttfr two acres at £400,000. 


consents which restrict them 
to agricultural occupancy. 
Had Fell’s example been 
buflt in the 1950s or 1960s, 
prices would fall respectively 
by UP to £150,000. . 

O’Shea is selling a 410-acre 
foilin' near- Daventry in 
Northamptonshire. It has 
two houses on opposite hill- 
sides. One . is late "Victorian 
brick with a typical period 
range of buildings with six 
acres, which he s priemg at 
£550,000; file other, a four- 


* * 4 


ti 


enough land and farms to 
sell. 

• Although overall form val- 
ues have dropped generally 
by up to 30 par cent since 
January, the fail has been 
from a very high base so 
that, unless they purchased 
at the top of the market In 
the summer, few owners are 
yet faced with negative 
equity. 

Nick Dawes from Brown 
and Co at Grantham, 
explains: “In the eastern 
region, we are selling bare 
land - blocks without house 
or buildings - at between 
£2,000 and £24200 an acre; in 
1990-91, when the market 
was last at its depths, we 
were down to £14200 an acre. 
We are nowhere mete' that 
yet" 

Along with their com- 
plaints about the shortage of 


mostereas. 

All this-jtoes riot; mean 
that all forinS and fand are 
sailing. There are examples 
everywhere of those which 
have languished unsought 
for months. This often 
proves to .be due to special 
reasons rather than general 
conditions. " 

- To return to Nrarn Houser 
while Jessop got his best 
offers from non-forming buy- 
ers, this did not prevent 
formers from also m akin g 
bids - it was a former who 
bought the 52 arable acres 
on offer. 

The total price achieved 
.was "as good as it would 
have been at any time”, and 
the result follows similar 
transactions throughout the 
year. 

Furthermore, the new 
owner will have no difficulty 


Were they modern, he might 
be reducing them by 20 and 
15 per cent 

■" Then there are pig forms. 
Not only has fids sector been 
severely fait faut owners face 
• th^ir buQdmgS tO 

meet new Wrifare. standards 
bring introduced in January. 
In better times, these forms 
would be .bought by larger 
producers. But today there is 
understandable caution. And 
most pig farms have modem 
— human — honsws, which 
are less sought after by non- 
farming buyers. 

Buyers can, of course, 
gamble by waiting until next 
spring. There are some who 
t hi nk that by then for more 
formers will have decided to 
give up the unequal battle, 
releasing a glut of farms for 
sale, with lower prices all 
round. 



The old rectory at WeetoiK £335)000, but K needs some work 



Chapel st Tranter Coombe: with Internal swimming pool 


CNnesfeto in the Old Village at Shankflrr ■ striking residence 


Ai 


Nasty 


On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

shock for leaseholders 


tax rise from the 
Inland Revenue, 
hidden in a recent 
issue of the Tax 
Bulletin, will be a nasty 
small shock, and sometimes 
not so small, for leaseholders 
Hvtng in flate. 

From April 1999 the inter- 
est freeholders receive on 
the money paid to them by 
leaseholders for service 
charges and contributions to 
sinking fluids for periodic 
maintenance and major 
works will be taxed, says the 
Revenue, “at the rate appli- 
cable to trusts" - which is 34 
per cent - rather than the 
freeholder’s income tax rate 
(basic rate, 23 percent). . 

The impact on the major- 
ity of leaseholders is dear. 
The freeholder, even when 
is a body of leaseholders 
Of there has been a collec- 
tive enfranchis ement of the 
block), will have to Increase 
the leaseholders’ charges to 
compensate for the loss of 
interest The individual flat 
tenants win either have to 
pay- more for the same level 
of maintenance,, or pay the 
same for less. 


flint, with seven bedrooms 
and L75 acres and its own 
gate to the churchyard. The 
price from Strutt & Parker 
in Norwich (01603817431) Is 
£325,000. The house needs 
some work. 

The rectory at East Chin- 
nock near Yeovil in Somer- 
set. Is an 18th century ver- 
nacular building. While the 
garden and bedrooms are 
much the same as at Wes- 
ton, this rectory boasts a 
heated swimming pool. 
Recently refurbished, its 
price from Humberts in 
Sherborne (01935-812323) is 
£440,000. 


Chapel-goers 


The decline in chapel- 
going in Cornwall has 
allowed some good b uilding s 
to be offered as houses. They 
are not as large as rectories 
but, even after conversion, 
they keep a sense of being 
buildings with authority. 
And the prices are heavenly. 

Andrew Jeffery in Bodmin 
(01208-73298) offers three 19th 
century Gothic chapels, 
which have all undergone 
conversion. The Old Ebene- 
ser Chapel at Sweetshouse 
near Lostwithiel costs just 
£98,000, a chapel at Crows- 


an-Wra between Penzance 
and Lands End £185.000. and 
one at Retire (a hamlet on 
the Old Saints Way footpath 
crossing ' Cornwall from 
Fowey to Padstow) £189,000. 

The agent also lists a 
Georgian box-type chapel at 
Tremar Coombe near Lis- 
keard, now with an internal 
heated swimming pool for 
£149350- 

At Dummer near Basing- 
stoke, Hampshire, Marshall 
BendaE with Keats of Aires- 
ford (01962-734633) is selling 
a small brick chapel of 1862 
(now an art gallery) and the 
adjacent Chapel House with 


four bedrooms, built in 1972, 
for £298.000. 


Isle of Wight 

Chineside in the Old Village 
at Sbanklin on the Isle of 
Wight is a striking Victorian 
gentleman's residence, or 
holiday home. The Chine 
stream runs through the gar- 
den. which also has a spring 
and a pond, and ruined walls 
that are probably the 
remains of a 17th century 
chapeL 

Agent Wright in Shanklin 
(01983-866822) asks for 
£265,000. 


Old rectories 


Rectories are often distinc- 
tive houses offering plenty of 
space, including the extra 
reception room that was 
once the rector’s study, but 
are manageable without 
live-in help. And they are 
usually in the middle of a 
village. Buyers snap them 
up. 

At Weston, near Becdes in 


Suffolk, the old rectory is an 
1861 building of brick and 






Holy war to wipe out rats 

Patti Waldmeir on how to deal with rodents in the house 



ike most people, I 
have a morning rm fe- 
rine. I get op, open 
Jthe blinds, pop a 
- pUl.pJnmp the duvet and 
flick the switch on my 
kettle. The next bit is care- 
fully timed: grab the barbe- 
cue tongs and Into toe gar- 
dim to clear the rodent 
carcasses that may have 

accnnmlated overnight. 

The entire process, from 
jeans. , to . burial, takes 
ex actl y as long as boiling a 
kftttfo.witfa our feeble Amer- 
lean current. 

0 Sqrit to flte'Ufe.of urban 

ritual which I have chosen, 
rad I don’t regret a metro- 
polltap moment of it. 
{totitots are central to that 
tfttftj; indeed, as a mfciority 
hi fids oftblack city, 
-DC; I could not 
hgte'ttute it without them, 
i jtSaiwt just that dead pre- 
breakfast rodents give me 
afreet cxed; they are a price- 

1 tan pass key to the majority 
[black- community around 

me. FOr there is nothing like 
a spot of rat rage to unite a 
derided city. Rodents have 
done what 30 years of civil 

rights straggle has foiled to 
iH&teve; they 'have tran- 
scended the race . divide. 
Inspiring a battlefield cama- 
raderie wbkfc has been the 
best firing .for rape relations 
since the second' world war. 

Bat when f. first disco* 
ered my rodent problem - 


and i use the word “prob- 
lem” advisedly, to distin- 
guish between simple infes- 
tation (ttie status quo) and 
full-blown Invasion (I had a 
rat in the oven, one in the 
fridge, two in the basement 
toilet, and , several more 
behind the walls chewing on 
the wiring) - 1 did not know 
that rats were non-radaL 
So little of municipal life 
Is these days- A constant 
current of hostility crackles 


The vector 
warriors 
became part 
of my 

morning tea 
routine 


at the interface between 
white residents and. black 
city officials ever such 
municipal annoyances as 

driving -licences, parking 
permits and car registra- 
tions- •• ■ 

{ had dealt with enough 
bureaucratic petty despots 
a te Department of Mo®* 
Vehicles to dread a radal. 
skirmish with the Rat 
Sflimdr . 

Bat in fact, the people 
from “vector control" could 
not haveheeu 
tfcetic. It soon became clear 


that, like me, they consi- 
dered u rat-free existence to 
be the lowest common den- 
ominator of civfflsed life. 

Soon, the vector warriors 
became part of my morning 
tea routine. They would 
turn up first thing, peer 
myopically down the odd rat 
burrow, throw a sachet of 
poison down the hole (last 
week I was given a few 
extra sachets “for toe holi- 
days”), and then settle down 
for a good natter about bait 

recipes and trap design. 

Some were better than 
others; I fried them aJL Glue 
traps -were far too feeble for 
my visitors. Spring traps 
baited with chocolate also 
foiled (my rodents turned up 
their noses at Cadbury, and 
1 drew file line at Godiva). 

The rat squad’s worst sug- 
gestion was a puerile sub- 
stance known as “Goober 
Grape”, ft quintessentLally 
American concoction of pea- 
nut butter and jeDy alter- 
nately layered In a glass jar 
(my rats didn't aeon to like 
the stripes). 

Finally, we found toe per- 
fect recipe. Ihe ingredients: 
a few old wine glasses, pref- 
erably chipped; steel wool, 
extra rough weave; Quick 
drying cement; & hammer 
and troweL Stuff alternate 
layers of broken glass and 
gt p^i wool down any interior 
rat hole. Seal with caneut 

Eventually, we even dis- 


covered the source of the 
problem: a neighbour with 
the sanitary habits of a cave 
dweller, chucking bones 
straight into the back gar- 
den. (I bought him a trash 
Wn and encouraged Mm to 
use it.) 

The battle with the neigh- 
bouring (white) cave man 
continues, but at least I 
know the (black) city is on 
my side. And i haven’t had a 
rat inside the house since 
October - though I recently 
stumbled over one drinking 
from my ornamental pond, 
and tried to pretend I hadn’t 
. seen one trip over the bare 
feet of a man dining at our 
local open-eir restaurant 

For the past several 
weeks, toe unseasonal heart 
has interfered with my 
morning rat routine. No 
self-respecting rodent still 
come inside to nest until it’s 
too cold to do so outside. So 
they don’t eat my poison, 
they don’t die, and I don’t 
have to pick them up before 
breakfast 

Butl have faith in my 
rodents and- my city. The 
rats win soon be back and 
my routine wfll resume its 
pleasing predictaHBty; And 
my fellow. citizens will be 
out - residents and bureau- 
crats, houseproud ' and 

ternrim , hlnrlr and whit* — 

united for once in a holy 
war against our . urban 
: demons. 
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urban, but it’s 


not yet urbane 


. Paul Gould wonders if he will ever come to terms 
with the Russian capital's contradictions 



bracing night- 
time stroll along 
Tverskaya, Mos : 
cow’s answer to 
• Oxford Street, is 
almos t enough to convince 
r me that Russia’s westernisa- 
tion is a fait accompli. 

1 There are neon lights, 
^advertising, shops, Mercedes 
nd BMWs. The normality 
plies any tali of a country 
. i crisis. It defies the sms* 
|-<5f fear that Moscow holds for 
■visitors. Indeed, for a 
moment it seems the place 
■offers little that is challeng- 
ing or different 
*"■ Then I see the babushka 
"with her goat The wrinkled 
■cad woman, clad in the habit- 
'd al headscarf and white 
apron, must be 70. Bat there 
she is, braving the sub-zero 
-c h i ll outside one of Moscow’s 
’busiest metro stations, non- 
'fchalantly selling goat’s milk 
with the proud producer of 
tter wares on display for 
'good measure. 

" The milk has been enter- 
prisingly decanted into a 
•variety of used mineral 
toater bottles, and the ploy 
•T»f putting the goat on show 
original enough to gener- 
a healthy trade. But not 
lid enough to raise eye- 
vs. 

Yet this farmyard duo 
stands within sight of gaudy 
Casinos, a Cadillac show- 
ifoom and all-night pharmacy 
■freely selling Viagra (no 
messing around with pre- 
scriptions in licentious 
Russia). 

For Moscow's muscular 
sprawl and political might 
■sit side-by-side with a 
’peasant-like nature stub- 
bornly dear to the Russian 
soul. Urban it is. but hot 
quite urbane. 


The same bumptiousness 
infects the new, commercial 
Russia. On nearby Old Arbat 
Street or at Izmail ovsky mar- 
ket, stacking dolls - some of 
them opening to reveal 
Brezhnev inside Gorbachev 
inside Yeltsin etc - jostle for 
position with Soviet-era 
insignia: flags, army belts 
and officers* hats. 

Traders insist you must 
not pass their stall - but you 
have to haggle hard to get a 
decent price for that “j am 


It is hard to 
realise that 
this is 
the same 
bogeyman 
state that 
dynamited . 
churches 


a KGB agent” T-shirt 

Go to Moscow with ques- 
tions, and you will come 
back with more questions. 
Go with expectations, and 
they’ll invariably be turned 
on their head. If I expected a 
city of drab monoliths, then 
1 am pleasan tly surprised to 
see pastel-painted Art Deco 
townhouses with wrought- 
iron balconies. If I expected 
a city of puritanical severity, 
I am surprised to see reck- 
lessness and debauchery. If 
this jumble of competing 
impressions sounds contra- 
dictory, that’s because it is. 

What makes the place 
tick? Where is that Russian 
soul that people are always 
-talking about? My trip to 


Moscow, like anyone’s visit 
to that beguiling capital, is a 
search for that souL 

The -city's very name stirs 
strong associations in the 
Russian heart - or so wrote 
the poet, Alexander Pushkin. 
As if to prove the point, 
there are always fresh flow- 
ers at the poet’s statue, just 
a. stone’s throw from 
McDonald’s on Pushkin 
Square. 

A reverence for culture is 
part of the story. Tika saints, 
the names of artistic giants 
resound acr oss wgwHii - 
the Tchaikovsky Concert 
Wall , Chekhov metro station, 
Gogol Boulevard, the Stanis- 
lavsky Theatre. 

Bat religion plays an even 
larger part A visit to a Rus- 
sian Orthodox church is an 
unfailingly moving experi- 
ence - defying the Soviet 
Union’s 70 years of official 
atheism. • 

So a friend and 1 visit the 
Yelokhovsky Cathedral in 
eastern Moscow. Entering 
when a service is under way 
- which is acceptable - I 
respectfully uncover my 
head while my friend covers 
hers. We are instantly 
plunged into the hush of a 
thousand lighted candles. 
Countless icons gihnmgr in 
the semi-darkness. A steady 
murmur is punctuated only 
by Die basso profcmdo chant- 
ing of the bearded priest in 
his shimmering robes. 

There are' no pews: the 
congregation, a mfelfee of 
older Russians, shuffles con- 
stantly from altar to alcove. • 
They - cross themselves 
before the icons covering 
every bit of available wall 
space. They light more can- 
dles. They otter their own 
private prayers. ■ They kiss 



Moscow under snow, where is that Russian soul that people are always talking about? 


CORBB/DMn Goflgar 


the icons: these people 
bebeoe. 

Hard to realise that this is 
the same bogeyman state 
that dynamited thousan ds of 
churches in its rip-lt-all-up 
pursuit of a brave new 
world. Yet this is the story 
behind an exhibition at the 
resurrected Cathedral of 
Christ the Saviour. The gold- 
domed edifice on the hanks 
of the Moskva River is not 
yet open to the public, but 
the exhibition in its vaults 
uses a poignant mixture of 
photographs, models and 
documents to tell its story. 

First built in 1812, to com- 
memorate victory over Napo- 
leon, the cathedral was razed 
in 1933 to make way for the 


never-built Palace of the 
Soviets. On display is a 
signed decree clinically 
ordering its “clearance”. 
Photographs show it being 
s tripped of Its gold, its dome 
crashing to the ground amid 
the rubble. 

Until the rebuilding of the 
cathedral in 1995-97, an 
open-air swimming pool 
occupied the site far decades 
after it was realised that the 
ground would not support 
the Palace of Soviets. Only 
models and pictures now tes- 
tify to those plans for a sky- 
scraper topped by a gargan- 
tuan statue of Lenin. 

Moscow, however, affords 
many other glimpses of that 
would-be co mmunis t utopia. 


At Mayakovsky metro sta- 
tion, naturally named after 
the poet, a series of ceiling 
mosaics evokes the Soviet 
dream of a society of heroes, 
of plentiful harvests «Ttrf of 
sunny skies defended by an 
invincible airforce. 

But the pace de resistance 
is the 1937 statue of “The 
Worker and the Collective 
Farm Girl”, near VDNKh 
metro in northern Moscow. 
Standing as tall as Nelson’s 
Column, the twin Titans of 
steel stride towards a bright 
future, clothes and hair bil- 
lowing in a stylised wind, 
holding aloft their hairnnw 
and sickle. It is a vision of a 
society that never material- 
ised. 


The chasm between the 
devout, cultural Russia and 
its Evil Empire alter-ego is 
writ large across the face it 
presents to visitors. Rus- 
sians are warm, reckless and 
hospitable in private - yet 
surly and brusque as they 
shove their way through the 
obstacles of public life. The 
architecture is equally 
schizophrenic, with forbid- 
ding Stalinist monoliths 
looming over ancient onion- 
domed churches. 

On Red Square, the hum- 
bug-like turbans of St Basil's 
Cathedral hover behind a 
horizon of cobblestones. At 
this most familiar tourist 
magnet, two imag pg spring 
to min d: cold war parades of 


tanks and missile launchers; 
then the caprice, the whimsy 
that gave birth to the cathe- 
dral’s fantasy architecture. 

As Churchill said, Russia 
“is a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma". 
And that has to be one of the 
best reasons, still, to go. 

■ Paul Gould travelled to 
Moscow for a three-night City 
Break with Crystal Hobdays, 
Crystal House. Arlington 
Road. Surbiton, Surrey. 
Three nights in a 3-star hotel, 
including breakfast, flight 
and visa processing, costs 
from £509 to £559 in low sea- 
son ; from £555 high season. 
Four-night breaks start at 
£55& in low season. For reser- 
vations teL- 0181-241 5040. 
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H iiil And they all look just the same 

JL JL still prefer the psy- • J 

Differences between today's little boxes are superficial. Gerald Cadogan reports on house design 


chologlca] comfort of “tradi- 
tional" design and heritage mate- 
rials, such as sub-Victorian 
polychrome brickwork or hang- 
ing tiles on the upper storey. 

Developers are, of course, des- 
perate to produce what the mar- 
ket wants. 

But they face a challenge. Only 
slightly over a quarter (2S per 
cent) of the homeo wrung popula- 
tion would consider living in a 
new home, according to the Kerb 
Appeal survey of new home 
design by the Popular Housing 
Forum, while 30 per cent would 
not consider living in a newly 
built property. (The remaining 42 
per cent of the survey were not 
considering moving house.) 

Builders have a choice: they 
can either choose to ignore this 
indifferent or hostile 30 per cent 
- a significant proportion of 
homeowners - or try to appeal to 
them. 

But a reading of the Kerb 
Appeal survey throws up little 
hope of a suige in good modem 
house design in a bid to appeal to 
a wider spectrum of buyers. 
Except in such invisible, but vital 


matters as insulation and meet- 
ing ever tougher building regula- 
tions, the design of new homes is 
still stuck in what writer Osbert 
Lancaster called the "By-Pass 
Variegated” style of the 1920s and 
1930s. Builders say this is what 
the puntere want. 

PiUar to Post, Lancaster's witty 
history of architecture published 
in 1938, starts with Egypt and 
runs through classical, medieval 
and renaissance styles to reach 
“Kensington I tali ana te” (as found 
in Hotting Hill and Belgravia) 
and “Public-House Classic" in the 
19th century. He is brilliant at 
forcing readers to look at build- 
ings with an independent eye. 

In the 30th century, one gem is 
“Wimbledon Transitional" - “the 
unattractive offspring of Art 
Nouveau", he writes, "with a 
fiendish variety of surface mate- 
rials”. 

These include "the revival of 
half-timbering, a method of build- 
ing which had been allowed to 
remain in a state of well-merited 


neglect for nearly three centu- 
ries". 

Is the picture any better now? 

Not much. The use (--unfriendli- 
ness of the 1960s and early 1970s 
tower blocks and slab concrete 
construction ensured an early 
demise for Lancaster's closing 
style in 1938, “Twentieth-Century 
Functional" 

He had hoped that it would 
lead to “a genuine modem archi- 
tecture that need fear no compar- 
ison with the great styles of the 
past". 

New homes today are often 
cunningly thought out inside and 
work well in terms of lower fuel 
and maintenance bills. At the 
upper end of the market, they 
become more generous with “lux- 
ury” en-suite bathrooms and elec- 
tronic gadgets. 

But the initial cost to builders 
of buying the site usually pre- 
vents them from offering the real 
luxury that older houses provide 
- space to spread and muck 
about in. 


New homes demand that 
people are tidy and disciplined. 
As many find that hard to 
achieve, here may be another 
reason that buyers shun new- 
buffd. 

On the outside, “By-Pass Varie- 
gated” is stm going strong. Tim- 

The developer's 
task is to 
balance 
conformity 
with some 
individuality 

bering never loses its appeal, 
although it has long ceased to 
have a structural role. As a clad- 
ding, It has become inescapable 
in marinas. In the brick country 
of south-east England, expect 
ban g in g tiles. They are function- 
less. no longer shielding friable 


wattle and daub from the wind 
and the rain. 

Another decorative element is 
inserting bands of knapped flint 
among the brick courses. Both 
ploys aim to tie the new home 
into the vernacular tradition. A 
few schemes even offer thatch. 
Typically, in a scheme near Hun- 
tingdon it is mixed with tiled 
roofs. 

But the outside look of the 
house matters far less to buyers, 
Kerb Appeal reports, than (in 
ascending order of importance) 
the garden, number of rooms and 
being “in a nice area”. Location, 
it seems, is always the top pri- 
ority. 

Ideally, the location should be 
“safe, quiet, tidy, village-like and 
leafy**. Keeping trees on a site 
gives it an .immediate, and com- 
forting, aura of age. The chief 
aesthetic criterion for buyers is 
only that their house fits in with 
the existing houses - a typically, 
sadly English, requirement. 

At the same time, buyers .show 


a healthy islanders' perverseness. 
They want their houses to 
achieve the apparently impassi- 
ble of being both different and 
the same. It is the developer's job 
to find the balance between con- 
formity and individuality by 
blending . generally similar 
designs with some variety in the 
detailing. 

Look at any new housing 
scheme, and you will see how 
strongly tins features. At the end 
of the 20th century. By-Pass Var- 
iegated Is rampant. Buyers’ key 
words for designs they liked, says 
Kerb Appeal, are "traditional”, 
“character” and “individual", fol- 
lowed by “older style” (tradi- 
tional, in another guise). 

Least popular axe individual 
architects' designs, which were 
castigated for being “unique”. “A 
‘unique’ house was also per- 
ceived as being expensive,” says 
the report, “as there is no other 
like it” 

Also unpopular are “boxy" 
council-housing type semis, per- 


haps because they remind new- 
home buyers (usually a family 
with young children) of the 
houses they grew up in. 

This is a pity because the pre- 
and post-war village council 
houses have been a quiet glory of 
British architecture - until priva- 
tisation gave former tenants the 
chance to express their individu- 
ality and destroy the group effect 
of the bouses. 

Buyers also want their houses 
to be at least 15ft from the road, 
allowing a small front garden or 
room for the car if there is no 
garage. 

Yet at the Prince of Wales’ 
highly praised new- village, 
scheme at Poundbury, in Dorset, 
front doors open straight on to 
the street With its minimal divi 
sion between public and private 
space and behaviour, this is a 
much more sophisticated 
approach to living - and a more 
truthful one. as it does not pre- 
tend, as so many new home 
schemes do. that one can live two 
types of hfe'in one place; or be 
“different and the same”. 

One solution for buyers seek- 
ing a stylish modem home might 
be to find a plot and commission 
an architect to produce some- 
thing of which even Osbert Lan- 
caster might approve. ... 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


FPDSavillS 


TREVOR SQUARE, KN1GHTSBRIDGE SW7 

A Freehold Regency town house requiring upgrading and 
modernisation, set in a secluded garden square. 

Guide price £830,000 Full vacant possession 


For details please call FFDSavOb: 8171 824 9038 
RefPWCC 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 
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HOMESEARCH 
LONDON. 

London's No.1 Specoist Search 
Company. Purchase, Investment & 
Management 
KnghtsbMgeSm 
T<* *44 171 B3Q 1066. Fax: 

M4 171 838 1077 
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Franschhoek, South Africa 

Cope Town about 60 mile*. 


Forthcoming World-wide 
Colour Property 
Supplements 


The Financial Times will publish three 
world-wide colour supplements: 

• 30 January 1999 
‘Development Preview’ 

• 13 February 1999 
‘London Property Market’ 

• 27 March 1999 
‘Worldwide Property Market’ 

This opportunity provides a perfect advertising 
vehicle to all property agents and developers who 
are currently promoting their properties within the 
UK and on a global level. 

Renowned for award winning editorial and 
excellent colour reproduction, this supplement will 
be distributed to an affluent audience of 1.2 million 
people In over 140 countries. 

Prime positions In mono/colour are still available, 
however, due to demand it is recommended to 
book early to avoid disappointment. 

Preferential rates are being offered to those who wish 
to advertise, however, bookings need to be c on firmed 
before 31 December 1998. 


For further information 
please contact: 

The Property Team in London 
Teh +44 171 S73 3211/3591 
Fax; +44 171 873 3098 
email: robert.bryson@FT.com 


A spectacular Estate in the Franschhoek Valley 

tVatad rctfdencE *4ih 4 reocpUon mam 3 bedrooms, 

3 bathroom jnd 2 (hesdng room*, odbrc 
s»UiuntrK pvrl Jrtl g.in£t Sofcie. 5 &x-i anh-. .and 

past cottage iH Etxnfatxd 2 aafl amass. 

1 1 am vtnej ax* and pfcon ached. 

In all about 15.39 acres 
(623 hectares) 

Sole International Agent* 


I.OMKiX 

Tel: 0171- 62 CI <N i 7 I 



Tuscany 

Ensdidi dcvdnpcr offer* three 
booM?> renaming in six bouse 
dnrctapnjenL hranrical rural -iie, 
20 ram* Siena. 

2-* beds M ft recs. C/H. tenace 
l^dns. miataucc. magnificent pool. 
For cniaur brochure 
TfVFscc I DOW >577-71X7055 







FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 

MONTHLY. 

Ask for your FREE 
• copy now. 

Tel: 0181 947 1834 or 
tiffp .'«ntw trench- propcrty^uawa-cocni 


FRENCH RIVIERA 

property sales and rentals, 100 ’s 
of colour photos on otx web-ste 

wwwjUMtt-comtryjcom. 

Coast and Country, 

The Engfish 
Estate Agents 
on the Ftench RMera. 

Tet +33 (0) 4 92 92 47 50 

SWITZERLAND 

| Chalets & Apartments in premier 
resorts 8 Alpha vflagss. 
Contact HILARY SCOTT - The 
Swiss SpectaSsts. 

TeVFax 01343 583215 (UK). 

BAHAMAS -LYPORD CAY, Luxurious 
estate furnished - US S12.000.000. 
For Ho. Col: 1-561-220-4233 or 
our wetaftK vww JLoRochaforLcom. 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 




West Sussex 


ICbKfcoan ahal J nifea 
An ek-CUl Gmtjna km. Uriel Grade 
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SOUTH DEVON 

Levdridce Park 
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a monument and a marvel 


I 


: a maze, 

With no little difficulty, Nicholas Woodsworth explores the best-preserved and most complete medieval city of the Arab world 


n 1912. Genera] Hubert 
Lyautey, first governor of 
the French protectorate of 
Morocco, took a startling 
decision - he began build- 
ing a new city of Fez. in elegant 
contemporary French style, hard 
hy tbe old city, tbe 1 . 000 -year-old 
capital of Morocco. 

It was an innovation in colo- 
nial thinking. Elsewhere Lyau- 
tey's less enlightened colleagues, 
preoccupied with extinguishing 
the political and economic domi- 
nance of old elites, had either 
rebuilt such cities to their own 
imperial liking, or razed them. 

Lyautey. progressive but a fer- 
vent imperialist himseir. 
achieved the same ends by more 
subtle means. Moving local 
administration to the Villi Nou- 
veUe - h is new city - he trans- 
ferred Morocco's political capital 
to Rabat on the Atlantic coast, 
and concentrated French eco- 
nomic development in the new 
port city* or Casablanca. Fez he 
declared a historical monument. 
Eclipsed, it would never again 
shine as one of Islam's greatest 
centres of trade, learning and 
power. 

Yet the walled medina that 
Lyautey chose to leave behind 
remains remarkable - today old 
Fez, home to 250.000 people, is 
tbe best-preserved and most com- 
plete medieval city of the Arab 
world. Now. all this seemed 
straightforward enough to me. at 
least on the printed page. Armed 
with guidebooks, maps and histo- 
ries. I sat reading at the hole-ln- 
th e-wall Cate Tutn, 100 yards 
inside Fez's blue-ceramic-tiled 
gate of Bab Bou Jeloud. 1 was 
planning a peaceful conquest of 
the city myself. 

What more pleasing advance 
post could any campaign strate- 
gist ask for? With a glass of 
sweet mint tea in hand, with a 
shade-tree overhead, with the 
great Qum Khalsoum warbling 
sweet Arabic nothings on the 
cafe radio, I was having a hard 
time concentrating on my task. 

Which would I visit first - the 
celebrated Kairaouine Mosque, 
the shrine of Moulay Idrlss. or 
the Bou lnania water-clock? How 
would 1 get there - via the spice 
market, the caravanserai on the 
Place an-Nejjarine, or tbe Street 
of the Slipper-makers? 

ft was hard to decide. Every 
time I raised my head I was dis- 
tracted - by bell-ringing water- 
sellers and curse-slinging don- 
key-drivers. by vendors with 
discs of flat bread piled high on 
their heads, mysterious women 
gowned to tbe toes and veiled to 
the eves, barrowmen with sticky 
pyramids of sweets, Moslem 
scholars in skullcaps and sun- 



Newly dyed wool is taken to a merchant In the streets of old Fte a dt y made up of 9/100 winding streeets, alleys and pa s sageways 
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glasses. J laid out my plans with 
the military precision of a Lyau- 
tey and followed the crowd into 
the depths of the medina. 

There Is nothing straight- 
forward about Fez. It is said the 
old walled city Is made up of 
9.400 winding streets, alleys and 
passageways, mid at first glance 
one is hardly distinguishable 
from the other. In less than five 
minutes 1 was lost, 

Never mind the detailed direc- 
tions given in the guidebooks - 
in tbe human anthill that is Fez, 
so complex are its labyrinthine 
twists and turns, so irresistible is 
the surge of its crowds, so great 
are its sensual assaults on eye 
and ear and nose, that such 


instructions are pure fantasy. 
You could have equipped me 
with a compass, a sextant and 
slide-rule, a satellite navigation 
system - so strange and confus- 
ing is Fez that 1 still would have 
been utterly and hopelessly lost. 

In the 1880s, a visiting Italian 
diplomat, Edmondo de Amlcis, 
was perturbed by tbe secretive- 
ness, mystery and decrepitude of 
Fez’s streets. He was alarmed, he 
wrote, by its long, covered pas- 
sages, "dark as a cellar, where 
you have to feel your way". 
Worse still were "blind alleys, 
recesses, dens full of bones, dead 
animals, and heaps of putrid mat- 
ter, tbe whole steeped in a melan- 
choly twilight". 


In bis dismay - 1 am certain be 
got lost, too - de Amids may 
have been laying it on a little 
thick; there are stretches of busy 
bazaar, illuminated by shafts of 
sunlight filtering down through 
cane matting, that are positively, 
theatrically cheerfuL 


B 


ut his state of despair 
must have resembled 
my own when I 
finally pitched up, 
willy-nilly and glassy- 
eyed, at the Place Seffarine an 
hour or two later. It was the first 
place I recognised from the 
descriptions in the guidebooks. 

So relieved was I that I studi- 
ously ignored the diminutive 


presence that attached itself to 
me there. As I moved beneath 
ancient fig-trees, watching metal- 
workers hammgr out vast COpper 
cauldrons, it tagged along like a 
shadow. Even when I pretended 
not to hear ova* the sound of the 
banging, the small voice at my 
side persisted. 

But tbe words “mosque", 
“university”, ‘•shrine” - were 
tempting. All those places had 
defeated me and my campaign 
was in tatters. Finally I gave in, 
and Rachid, 10-year-old' polyglot 
and street-smart kid in a city 
where the term takes cm literal 
significance, became my guide. 

Suddenly Fez became a differ- 
ent place. With me following 


smartly behind, Rachid would 
lope off down a busy lane fuQ of 
tiny shops, duck into a blind 
alley, follow a steep zig-zag path 
heading upward, tun into a gate 
that looked like a thousand other 
gates. Suddenly, In a place 1 was 
least expecting it, there would be 
one of Fez’s Middle Age curiosi- 
ties - a fountain richly worked in 
carved stucco stalactites; an 800- 
yearold medersa, or residence for 
students of the Koran;.a fimdouk. 
an ancient hostel for merchants 
and their caravans; the city's 
vividly tinted tanner's vats, still 
in use, and still reeking with the 
best of medieval stinks. 

My fevourite trick of Radnd’s 
came a couple of hours later. 


when he dragged me into the 
back of an obscure carpet shop 1 
and up a dark stairway. I was 
afraid I was being led to a loom 
for some soft-sell marketing - 
everyone In Fez wants to sell you 
something. But instead we 
emerged on to a sunny terrace 
with the city spread around us. 

FOr the first time . I bad my 
bearings. I could see the steep- 
sided valley into which the dty 
lies folded, the high walls which 
completely encircle it and. on the 
valley rim, the stone tombs of tbe - 
Merenid sultans, who brought 
Fez to its greatest dowering in 
the 13th century. 

. Even better, though, right 
below us lay two of Fez's most 
revered sites. To the left, rose tfeg 
shrine burial site of Moulay 
Idrfss EL There is no indication 
that the 9th century ruler was 
especially saintly, but as the 
builder of Fez and son of the 
founder of Morocco’s first royal,, 
dynasty, be has long been at the i 
centre of a local religious cult .VM 
To the right lay a broad com- 
plex of green tiled roofs, the Kaip- 
aouine mosque and university. 
When Moulay Idriss encouraged 
the settling of Fez by refugees 
from Andalacian Cordoba and 
Kairouan in Tunisia - two of the 
most cultured cities in western 
Islam - he laid the way for Us 
pre-eminence. For centuries after- 
wards Fez was known, even % 
medieval Europeans, as one of 
tbe greatest seats of mathemati- 
cal, philosophical and medical 
learning In the world, ft is from 
his studies here that the 10th cen- 
tury Pope Silvester II is said to 
have brought Arab mathematics 
to the western world. . . u 
Surely I did not need advanced 
. mathematics to find my way 
around Fez, I reasoned. From up 
here it all looked so easy, I only, 
had to follow the city’s contours 
and -inclines, and maybe 
little position-reckoning 
sun, and I could not go wrong. As ' 
Fez's 300 mosques all brake- out 
at the same time into a call to 
prayer. I decided I might risk \t 
on my own. again. Rachid went 
his way and 1 went mine. u 
Of course, five minutes later?!' 
was lost In full, shambling 
retreat, I spent the rest of the 
afternoon in & modem cate on an 
arrow-straight boulevard in 
Lyautey’s VUle Nouvelie. I had 
whole quartets of the old city left 
to conquer. My own insistent 
prayer was that I would be able 
to find Rachid again next day.. . 

■ Moroccan National Tourist 
Office, 205 Regent Street. London 
WIR 7DR Tel 0171-437 0073. Both 
GB Airways (0990-117665; and 
Royal Air Maroc (0171-439 4361) 
fly to Morocco from, the UK. 
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he rock version of 
“Jingle Bells" 
comes as something 
of a surprise as it 


Where Christmas still means Christ 


sv v: 


echoes through the dank air 
Inside the great cathedral. I 
had been expecting some- 
thing a little different. 

After all. this is Christmas 
midnight mass at Phat Diem 
- an event that each year 
draws thousands of believers 
from surrounding Ninh Bing 
province to a cathedral 


Sarah Murray experiences some moving moments of rural spirituality in Vietnam 


known as "the Vatican of 
Vietnam". I want incense. 
Latin chants and priests in 
(lowing robes, not a Michael 
Boulton sound-alike singing 
about a one-horse open 
sleigh. The journey has no 


doubt clouded my judgment. 
From the consumer chaos of 
Hanoi's Old Quarter, it takes 
four hours - in a Jeep from 
which more than a few 
screws have clearly come 
loose - to reach Phat Diem 
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in time for the service. 

Signs of commercial life 
soon start to diminish. Road- 
works have been success- 
fully negotiated. I have 
resisted the temptation to 
spend my money on the hun- 
dreds of roadside stallhold- 
ers who want to sell me 
everything from sticky rice 
wrapped in banana leaves to 
oil-covered tractor engines. 

Now the countryside 
opens out Rice farmers have 
transformed the flat terrain 
into what look like large 
lakes and from these great 
tracts of glassy water rise 
villages perched on tiny 
mounds of land that have 
managed to evade the rice 
planters’ efforts. 

Whatever impact free 
enterprise and foreign 
investment have made on 
Hanoi is little in evidence 
here - except perhaps in the 
roadside cate where we stop 
to eat. In this spartan estab- 
lishment. bowls and chop- 
sticks are the only table 
companions to throw-away 
cigarette lighters cleverly 
embedded in cement-filled 
Coke cans (presumably to 
stop someone from throwing 
them away). Yet, grinning at 
us as we tuck into our noo- 
dles. is a large poster of a 
woman in tbe traditional 
costume of the northern hill- 
tribes holding a mobile 
phone to her ear. 

Even these rather curious 
reminders of modern Ufe are 
disappearing as we near our 
destination. What is laugh- 
ingly termed a highway has 
become a road, or. what I 
would call a track, and in 
the fading evening light I 
catch a glimpse of my first 
church. Then another, and 
another. The place is sprin- 
kled with Roman Catholic 
edifices and they are all dec- 
orated with brightly col- 
oured paper stars and 
crosses. . I am preparing 
myself for what I hope wfl] 
be an experience lathered in 
raw, rural spirituality. 

This is a province where 
priests must be physically 
fit In an uneasy relationship 
between an ageing revolu- 
tionary leadership in Hanoi 
and the Vietnamese Catholic 
Church, the state controls 



An ephemera shop in Phat Dlera_ Crowds make their way to the calhedrad there 


Sarah Minay 


clerical appointments and 
limits the number of stu- 
dents entering seminaries. 
Priests in Phat Diem pay the 
price.. In short simply, they 
are forced every Sunday, to 
cycle furiously from church 
to church, conducting -mass, 
after mass, to keep up with 
demand. 

And demand is strong. In 
the diocese' of Phat Diem, 
90,000 of 145,000 inhabitants 
are practising Catholics and 
the province has 137 cathe- 
drals. 

But before I can* begin 
counting them all, we’ve 
arrived at the most impor- 
tant of the lot: Phat Diem. 
With crowds of pilgrims 
swirling around Its base, 
the extraordinary structure 


rising into the now darkened 
sky is like ho other cathe- 
dral' I have ever seen be- 
fore,. • 

Mixed, in with the Chris- 
tian iconography dominating 
the elaborately carved 
friezes of the exterior are 
palm fronds and bamboo for- 
ests.- The apostles are 
perched on the sort of clouds 
normally .reserved for Viet- 
namese emperors, and the 
Archangel Gabriel looks like 
a Thai dancer. 

Completed in 1899, Phat 

Diem .Is a.* triumph. of fusion 

architecture; a crucifix 
church plan combined with 
the decorative elements and 
curved roofs of an oriental 
pagoda. The genius behind 
this marriage of east and 


west was Bishop Pedro Tran 
Luc. Known as Father Sau, 
he had hundreds of iron- 
wood trees and 20-ton 
chunks of granite brought to 
the site and, without plans 
or drawings, directed the 
construction, mobilising 
thousands of people - over 
10 years of his life - in phat 
Diem’s completion. 

The result is astonishing. 
Tbe cathedral, four auxiliary 
churches and two chapels - 
one buBt entirely of stone - 
make up the complex. Great 
wooden roof beams are sup- 
ported by hvye lronwood col- 
umns that are an ingenious 
blend of European Gothic 
and the rough pillars found 
m Buddhist temples. 

Small wonder, then, that 1 


have been expecting some- 
thing a little more solemn -in 
tone from a mass conducted 
from within these hallowed 
walls. 

It is certainly entertaining: 
The pop renditions of Christ- 
mas favourites are swiftly 
replaced by a choir trying 
desperately to keep pace 
with the electric organ that 
has been pre-recorded as ap 
accompaniment. A brass 
band is next on the pro- 
gramme. playing whdt 
sounds - when they all man- 
age to hit the right note at 
the same time - like a com- 
munist military march. 1 

Suddenly all the lights da 
out and we are plunged info 
darkness. In the hot, sticky 
obscurity, 1 start to wonddr 
what on earth I am doing 
here. 1 was looking .-fur 
enlightenment and instead tf 
found a party. I have beefa 
jostled by crowds of teen- 
agers. deafened by unappeal- 
ing music and shocked bjs 
the brazen kitsch of a luridly 
coloured statue of the Virgin 
dolled up in flashing neon. 
And I am not even a Catho- 
lic. 

' The lights go back on. Jl 
look behind me and what ,1 
see is extraordinary. A cou- 
ple of thousand faces now 
fill the aisle and wings of the 
.church while the giant doors 
at its back have been opened 
to reveal an ocean of wor- 
shippers. Expressions ar£ 
rapt and aQ eyes fix on thp 
bishop who has arrived fo 
conduct the mass. Thou- 
sands of mouths synchronise 
their movements with his 
low Vietnamese chanting 
before sounding - the 
response. J 

At the end of the 75-min- 
ute service, a candlelit pro- 
cession begins. A model of 
baby Jesus - held high on a 
gold and red lacquer bier 
that looks as if its last occu- 
pant .was a Vietnamese 
emperor - is taken down the 
aisle and out of the church 
to Its resting place in a 
grotto. 

The communicants 
An impressive silence 
descended. Candles flick* 
and everyone cont 
the nativity serene befo 
them. By the time 
start to drift away 'my 
givings have melted. I 
stayed, enraptured, won over 
by the exotic mystery * 
what must be one of Cathofl- 
clsm's more- unusual <W 
posts. 
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OUTDOORS 


Gardening 


Best in the world 
makes an outing 
to treasure 

Returning to Longwood Gardens, Robin Lane Fox finds 
artistry and technical skill in a class of their own 


I f you want to make a dash 
for it, I have no hesitation 
in naming the best Christ- 
mas display in the world. It 
is on view at Longwood 
Gardens near Philadelphia, in 
Pennsylvania. The Christmas 
spectacular continues until the 
evening of January 3 and anyone 
with the funds and initiative 
would remember the outing for 
ever. The gardens open at 10am 
and the lights come on at 5pm, a 
postscript to a perfect day. 

If you have had enough of your 
friends, relations and kitchen by 
Boxing day. 1 suggest you enter 
this other world in order to 
recover. You can see roses by the 
hundred, orchids, great sweeps of 
cyclamen and more perfectly 
grown rarities under glass than I 
have seen anywhere else. The 
gardens are geared up for Christ- 
mas and about 150.000 visitors 
are expected It is pure magic, 
even in the crowds. 

Last January I coincided with 
the heavenly end of the Christ- 
mas season and was swept away 
by the artistry and brilliant tech- 
nical s kin. Mow 1 have just bad a 
meeting with Fred Roberts, the 
director of Longwood for the past 
15 years. We walked through this 
year’s display in the great glass- 
houses as I wanted to see if I 
could pinpoint his secrets. We are 
not talking here about the likes 
of Kew. The planning and plant- 
ing is In a different class. 

One of the secrets is clearly 
Roberts himself, a former Mercer 
Fellow at the Harvard-run Arnold 
Arboretum in Boston and widely 
competent in anything from man- 
agement to construction to the 
temperatures needed by Brazilian 
plants indoors. If you and I were 
plants, we would love him to look 
after us. Calm, fair and firm, he 
Is just the man we would trust to 
find us the right sort of mulch. 

Another of his secrets is that 
he would keep our roots warm. In 
the many indoor beds, Longwood 
practises root zoning, a heating 
technique which Roberts helped 
to introduce. Plastic piping 
brings heat of varying intensity 
under the soil to plants with dif- 
ferent needs. He explained how 
he could house such wonderful 
poinsettias among healthy tulips 
and drifts of a coleus with sky 
blue flowers. The heat at each 
family's roots is varied to meet 
their different needs, below 
ground not above it. 

The Longwood conservatories 
have been consuming 150,000 gal- 
lons of heating oil a year, but 
underground root-zoning Is scal- 
ing down the total. When you 
visit Longwood and wonder why 
the air is relatively cool, remem- 
ber this little secret. 

A second secret is still in its 
infancy. Roberts believes that a 
big future awaits the unexploited 
art of adding microbes to a 
plant’s surrounding soil. The 
microbes work on the soil struc- 
ture and break it down so that a 
plant's roots can take up food 
and water more easily. He traces 
bis belief in this trick to his years 
of work among Christmas trees, 
where a foreman told him to col- 
lect “buckets of duff" from 
ground under trees and distrib- 
ute it under each specimen. It 
helped them grow and he realised 
that this simple top dressing was 
importing the right microbes. 

He has started to apply 
microbes to this spring’s sweet 
peas which Longwood shows so 
well in pots. Looking ahead, he 
believes that gardeners in the 
next century will be buying pack- 
ets of microbes whenever they 
plant anything significant and 
that we are standing on the edge, 
of a new age of cultivation. 
Under glass, Longwood's plant- 


ing schemes are wonderfully sen- 
sitive. Public gardens are often 
pretty bad at shapes and colours, 
but Longwood takes them very 
seriously and maintains a special 
Aesthetics Committee. Years ago, 
the Oxford college whose gardens 
I oversee tried to maintain some- 
thing s imil ar, but wben the mem- 
bers suggested a mixture of yel- 
low fioribunda roses and 
Japanese maple, there was a 
quiet coup and the committee 
has not met since. 

At Longwood, there are no aca- 
demics on the Aesthetics panel 
The season's colour planning is 
discussed by eight key figures, 
including landscape designers 
who are maintained for the pur- 
pose. Prolonged disagreement is 
rare, and the reason the glass- 
house plantings are so stun- 
ningly beautiful is simply that a 
special group or trained profes- 
sionals has been delegated to 

As for the 
wildlife, if it 
is unwelcome 
and it moves, 
they simply 
shoot it 

come up with the answers. 

The. staff are wonderfully clear 
about their objectives. They want 
to show people-the beet -displays 
of flowers and plants in the 
world, aiming at effects which 
their visitors would never other- 
wise see. 1 like' this dear defini- 
tion, something more than yet 
more education, something closer 
to a trip on a magic carpet. 
Nobody could possibly excel the 
various Christmas trees in tins 
year's display, which includes 
the ultimate giant set on a 
revolving base and equipped with 
beautifully wrapped presents as 
if a family were still in resi- 
dence. 

Everywhere there are effects 
which are way beyond my capac- 
ity at home. I arrived as the 
world's finest display of chrysan- 
themums was being removed, 
complete with the wire frames on 
to which tens of thousands of 
varieties had been ingeniously 
trained. The main Christmas dis- 
play includes white poinsettias, a 
pole pink-white begonia called 
Turnford Hall and a sensational 
run of tulips called Bastogne in a 
vibrant shade of rich red. 


The Aesthetics Committee had 
laid down the colour for the 
tulips and the production direc- 
tors had combed the catalogues 
to find the right variety. Roberts 
then intervened and suggested 
buying in . the bulbs from New 
Zealand where they are kept on a 
time schedule suited to Long- 
wood's Christmas needs. All 
three elements work together 
and the result Is a sensational 
avenue of colour, part of a vast 
sffhamt* which the highly moti- 
vated staff put into place in only 
three days. 

Visitors will love the silver- 
leaved house, the unfamili ar vari- 
eties of blue and pink-flowered 
plectranthus, an entire house of 
scented and fully Dowering roses 
and the only completed land- 
scape in the US by that great 
Brazilian genius, Roberto Burie 
Marx. The system of root-zone 
heating runs vertically up the 
rocks which Burie Marx placed 
so brilliantly, and the entire 
glasshouse is a triumphant 
match of art and science, improv- 
ing with age. 

Lastly, what about life's two 
great pests, money and wildlife? 
Longwood Gardens were, the 
child of Pierre du Pont, the great 
industrialist, and company 
founder earlier in this century. 
His endowment underpins 
Roberts' yearly operating budget 
of jaarn and a further 58m a year 
for capital Improvements. That 
sum amounts to 10 times the bud- 
get with which we in Oxford 
maintain a college of about 500 
students, 40 academic staff and 
seven acres of garden, among 
much else. 

1 envy Longwood its backing, 
but do not begrudge a penny of it 
because it is used so well. It 
earns almost 60 per cent of the 
total from the 450 events hosted 
in the gardens each year. 

Even In 1915, du Pont staged 
“nymphs at a garden party, in 
which spotlights fell on dancing 
figures of young girls in filmy 
draperies of white, below which 
protruded their bare feet". I sup- 
pose we could conscript the stu- 
dents back in Oxford . . . 

As for the wildlife, realism 
rules in paradise. If it is unwel- 
come and it moves, the; simply 
shoot it. The staff are licensed to 
kill in a clean and controlled 
manner. Man, as Roberts recog- 
nises, is the greatest predator 
and be is regularly turned on the 
destructive deer which would 
otherwise wreck Longwood's gar- 
dens. 


Lucy's Plot 


indoor bads enjoy root-zoning, whereby piping brings heat underground 


I love compost No really, i . 
adore it Eat vegetables or 
put them in the kitchen 
compost bucket? No 
contest! Watching vegetables . 
grow from soil is exciting but it's 
not a patch on watching soil 
grow from vegetables. A - 
steaming compost heap alive 
with metemorphlc magic can 
turn boring old- carrots and 
lettuce leaves, red to mention 
tea bags and paper, into , 
wonderful crurntyesome earth, 
capable of growing ..well, 
more boring old carrots and 
lettuce' leaves. 

Feeding the compost heap - 
can become a bit of an 
obsession. I have to admit to 
befog enslaved by this garden 
god - eyeing up sweet peas as 


they begin to fade, anticipating 
with pleasure the sacrificial 
moment when 1 can puli down : 
that tower of luscious greenery 
and consign it to the gaping 
maw of , the heap. Our. walks are. 
often compficated by dragging . ' 
back huge armfuls of dead ' 
- bracken destined to be offered .> 
to placate those hoards jaf bugs, 
worms, enzymes and mystery 
that lurk in the birt : _~ 

- The compost temple is outside 
the garden behfod 'the potting 
shed/and although them tea. 1 >. 
certain amount of malodorous 
leakage seeing under the shed 
_ctoor,-Igafo:huge satisfaction ’ 
from knowing that 'while within 
the fence things are growing up, : 
without, they am regenerating- . 
ready for the next round. 


• Much gardening is a process 
of -recycling and rearrangement 
rather than original creation- 
'-moving thte barrow load of ' 
stones from here to them, 
e&verting that stream of water 
.from there ter fare. Even planting 
- sometimes involves replacing . 


native wild species of this 
country with those of another.. 

. in a very satisfying way, 
compost completes a cycle that , 

! used to think took 200 years in ■ 
the rainforest, not four months in* 
a home-made compost bln. ' * 

. On a practical level, who takes 
out this compost bucket- is a ; " . 
troublesome problem. In the end 
it’s rather like those maddening 
games that you are given at ... 
Christmas; He who knocks foe 
grapefruit half off the heaped . 
bucket by trying to balance orw ^ 
more tea bag bn the top pays . f 
foe forfeit and puts ori-wefljes to • 
trudge up to the heap. Trying to > 
get the dog to eat the carrot 
tops is Serious cheating. - 

Lucy O gfivie- Grant' 


I t is a land of plunging 
valjeys, spectacular moun- 
tain scenery- and fish-rich 
rivers. But it is also a land 
of mournful, underpopulated vil- 
lages, abandoned hillside cot- 
tages and derelict factories. 

Welcome to deepest Ard&che, 
tn France's empty heart, an area 
of unexpectedly wild natural 
beauty - and too few people. Out- 
side the summer tourist season 
at least, basic services at Mont- 
pezat-sous-Bauzon. the rather 
doleful village in which my wife 
and I recently stayed for two 
weeks, are so rudimentary we 
started to wonder if the point of 
no return was being reached. 

We have relatively simple 
tastes. We do not break into a 
cold sweat if the nearest supply 
of /offepnxs and Sauternes is more 
than a block away. But shopping 
for the day. especially if you had 
a recipe in mind, was a real chal- 
lenge. The process consisted of a 
time-consuming trawl round half 
a dozen comer shops in two or 
three villages to see what each 
had available. 


Welcome to the empty heart of France 

Depopulated areas could attract tourists as a centre for bears and wolves, says David Owen 


This seemed ironic in a place 
where c&pes, with stems as thick 
as babies’ limbs, were so abun- 
dant if you knew where to look, 
that we were nearly sick of them 
by the time we left; where the 
hedgerows abounded with tart, 
refreshing miniature grapes 
called, astonishingly. “Clintons’’; 
and where the main hazard when 
hiking came from tennis ball- 
sized sweet chestnuts exploding 
on the path beside you. 

A nearby weekly market, of 
sufficient standing to be adver- 
tised on the main road, turned 
out to consist of a bits-and-bobs 
vegetable stand and a butcher’s 
van. A second butcher's van pul- 
led up as l was stocking up. 

For a country which prides 
itself, often with good reason, on 
its planning skills, France seems 
to have been curiously powerless 


to do anything about the depopu- 
lation of its central countryside. 

A recent government report 
which looked at projected French 
population trends between 1990 
and 2020 suggests little change is 
in prospect. “The formerly indus- 
trialised regions of the north and 
east and the regions experiencing 
the rural exodus are expected to 
see a reduction of their popula- 
tion.’’ the document says. 

The population of ArUche is 
expected to rise just 8 per cent in 
the entire 30-year period to just 
over 300,000, against an increase 
of 12 per cent for France as a 
whole. This is actually not too 
bad; neighbouring LozSre Is 
expected to lose more than one in 
10 over the same period; Creuse, 
farther north, nearly one in four. 

Montpezat has suffered as 
badly as anywhere. A book left 


for us by our host reported that 
the village had 2,857 in habitants 
in 1846, but fewer than 600 In 
1975. Old infrastructure in the 
form of graceful stone bridges 
and Immaculately cobbled, but 
now deserted, country roads add 
to the impression of an area 
whose wealthiest and most influ- 
ential days are behind it. 

The underlying reason for. this 
is not hard to pinpoint: the disap- 
pearance of local industry. The 
lane to our house wound between 
two derelict silk factories. We 
were told the village also once 
had a reputation as something of 
a knife-manufacturing centre. 

I have encountered a .similar 
blight In other parts of France. 
The even more spectacular 
valleys near Grenoble, in eastern 
France, where I went to report on 
the closure of a metal plant, were 


imbued with the same atmo- 
sphere. But at leastr there, i felt, a 
reasonably dynamic city was 
close enough for the valleys to 
aspire to a new- role, of sorts, 
playing host to commuters who 
wanted to keep one foot in the 
countryside. 

It is hard to imagine the near- 
est big towns to Montpezat, such 
as the lentil town -of Le Puy 90km 
to the north, becoming vibrant 
enough to play such a role. And 
while it is suggested that some 
workers, freed from-the need to 
live near the office by the won-, 
tiers of the .information super- 
highway, may eventually trans- 
form the prospects, of such rural 
backwaters,- we - saw little- evi- 
dence of that happening just yet 

The area's wildlife, so clearly 
untroubled by the relative dearth 
of human company, is abundant, 


howeyer. The smaller life forms 
were particularly Impressive. Sel- 
dom this side of Malaysia's Cam- 
eron Highlands had we encoun- 
tered such " gargantuan 
creepy-cra wlies . 

These ranged from praying 
mantises. through chocolate- 
brown grasshoppers Which 
revealed underwings of powder 
blue when disturbed by our 
boots, to an enormous beetle- 
cum-cockroach with an abdomen 
of burnished gold -that appeared 
one evening on the kitchen lintel. 

The area Is also teeming with 
deer and boar -- hence the fre- 
quent bursts of distant gunfire. 
There are said to be eagles, too, 
although our most persistent 
reminders of tha local birdlife 
were the screech of jays and the 
cackle of green woodpeckers. 

If France is at a loss over what 


to do with this wilderness, per- 
haps it should consider turning 
the wildest parts of central 
Ardfiche, and maybe Laa&re aS 
well, into a national park. Some, 
of the large mammals that have 
virtually or completely disap 1 
peared from France over thd 
course of centuries could be rani-’ 
traduced. C. 

A French bear and wolf sanctu? 
ary here, to supplement the tin? 
populations in the Pyrenees and 
the Alps, could prove a consider 
able draw and help to extend the 
summer tourist season. . 

No doubt some would be horrid 
tied by the notion. I cannot imag- 
ine it would go down very well,’ 
for example, with the region’^ 
remaining farmers. 

But -agriculture * appears to 
have declined sufficiently for H- 
to be at least worth doing. tW 
sums to determine the Ukefly cost 
of some, sort of compensation, 
scheme. ‘ 

New thinking seems to M; 
badly needed. Or France’s empty, 
heart risks becoming emptier 
still. 
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fl BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundadd Joan Mira 
Tet 34-93-329 1908 
yvww.bcn.fjmiro.es 
Magritte: show celebrating the 
gentenary of Rend Magritte’s birth. 
Includes more than 90 paintings and 
$0 photographs; to Feb 7 




•-V 


>■ 


Museu Picasso 
Tei: 34-3-319 6310 ' 

Picasso - Engravings 1900-1942: 
temporary exhibition with more than 
250 works from the Musde Picasso in 
paris. it presents Picasso's engravings 
as a diary, and follows the different 
themes and techniques that informed 
his work; to Apr 4 





BERLIN 

IIBITION 
burger Bahnhof 
sation: works from the Saatchi 
collection of Young British Artists 
fri eluding Damien Hirst, Rachel 
Whiteread and the Chapman brothers. 
Originated at the Royal Academy in 
London last year, where it attracted 
350,000 visitors and maximum 
puMdly; to Jan 17 . 


* BIRMINGHAM 

EXHIBITION 

Birmingham Museums and Art 
Gallery 

Tel: 44-121-235 2834 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones: con^riang 
more than 200 works, Includirg 
tapestries and jewellery as weU as . 
paintings; to Jan 17, then travelling to 
■ Paris 



BONN 


JBTTTON 

kunst- und Aussteflungstiafle der 
Bundesrepubfik Deutschland 
7 ht 49-228-917 1200 
www.Aah-honn.de 

Wgh Renaissance In the Vatican: Art 
an d Culture at the Papal Court 
(1503-34). The earty 16th century saw 
Rome establish itself as the centre of 
art in Europe: the Vatican 
commissioned work from such great 
artists as Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo and Raphael This 
exhibition displays some of the 
masterpieces that resulted, as well as 
detailing the contexts in which they 
were produced; to Apr 11 


■ BOSTON 


exhibition 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Tel: 1-617-2679300 

Monet in the 20th Century: more than 

80 works painted by the artist In the 

last decades of his Hfe, including the 

monumental waterilty paintings; to Dec 

27 


It** 






.M CHICAGO 

jbiiBrnoNS 
V Art Institute Of Chicago 
w Tel; 1-312-443 3600 
www.artfc.ediu 

• Julia Margaret Cameron s Women: 
60 vintage prifrts by tiie Victorian 

photographan to Jan 3 

• Mary Cassatt Modem Woman. 125 

. paintings, drawings and prints by tiro 

only American invited to exhibit in tha 
Impressionist exhibitions in Paris; to 
Jan '10, then touring 


■ COLOGNE 



OPERA 

Oper derStadt 

Tel: 49-221-221 8240 

Qte V6ge£ first modem staging for 

Walter Braunfels’s opera- Premiered In 

1920, It was banned by the Naas and 

largely forgotten until a recent 

recording. This production is 

conducted byBruno Weflt arid staged 

by David Mcwchtai^Samorai; Dec 20, 

22,28 


■ COPENHAGEN 


EXHIBITION; ; • • 

Museum of Modem Art. 





[IHOWnm 

». uJ 45-49 19 0718 
wwwJouisiana.dk 

Joan Mir6: major retipsperfve 

‘ comprising 140 paintings, A*wi 
qnd scufcfaflres; to Jan 10 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


EXHIBITIONS 

TOjksmuseum 

Tab 31-20-673 2121 

* Adriaen de Vries (1566-1626)- 
frnp«ial Sculptor. Major exhibition 
celebrating the work of the Dutch 
sculptor. Around 40 bronzes will be on 
display, borrowed from public and 
private collections in Europe and the 
-US. Highlights Include the fountain 
Statues from the gardens at 
Drottnlnghoim; to Mar 14 

• The Festival of Lithography* 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the discovery of lithography. Includes 
works by Toulouse-Lautrec, C&ame 
Manet and Dutch artists indudirra Van 
Gogh; to Jan 10 


OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Het 

Muzfektheater 

rat 31-20-551 8911 

Queen of Spades: by Tchaikovsky, 
ducted by Semyon Bychkov in a 
staging by Lev Dodin; Dec 20, 23, 
>,29 


ft DUBLIN 

■Jheatre 

Abbey Theatre 

Tab 353-1-878 7222 
Tin Wveteby SherktervNev^ . 
production cfirected by 
anddedgned by Conor Murphy, with 





*M ad ani a X’, T884, by John Singer Sargent, one of the highfigtita of Via Tate 08087/3 retrospective, in London until Jan 17 


-fighting by Trevor Dawson; to Jan 23 


■ FRANKFURT 


exhibitions 

Schim Kunsthafle 

Telh4&69-299 8820 

• Alberto Giacometti: retrospective of 
work by the Swiss sculptor raid 
painter. Also featuring prints and 
drawings, the exhibition charts . 
Giacometti's artistic output from his 
early years in 1920s Paris to his death 
in 1966; to Jan 3 

• Treasures from King Zhao Mo: King 
Zhao Mo’s tomb, sealed in 122 BC, 
was accidentally discovered in 1983 by 
construction workers. This exhibition . 
displays the many treasures burled 
there, the first time they have been 
seen in the west; to Jan 22 


www.mfyh.org 

• A Grand Design: The Art of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. North 
American toir of- selected objects from 
the V&A's collection. Consists of 250 
works of art ranging from Leonardo da 
Vhd’s notebooks to shoes by VMenne 
Westwood; to Jan 10 
#- Brassal: Tha Eye of Paris. A 
retrospective of tha photographer's 
work that coincides with the 100th 
anniversary of hb birth; to Feb 28 


OPERA 

Oper Frankfurt 

Tel: 49-69-21237 999 

www.fiankfurt-businBSS.de/oper 

• Die ZauberflOte: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Catherine RGckwardt In 
a staging by Alfred Kkchner. The cast 
includes Brttta Stallmeteter; Dec 19, 21 

• Rigoletto: by Verdi Conducted by 
Olaf Henzold and staged by Kurt 
Horres. With John Brficheter and 
Qztxeta Szmytka; Dec 25, 28, 30 


ft LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Musde Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
Tet 41-21-312 8332 
Courbet - artist and promoter, more 
than 70 paintings by Gustave Courbet 
(1819-77), including landscapes, 
portraits and nudes. The show 
concentrates upon Courbet’s output 
after 1855, especially that produced 
during his exile in Switzerland; to 
Fab 21 


Tate Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
John Singer Sargent large-scale 
retrospective containing 150 paintings, 
including major public and private 
loans. Includes late landscapes and 
American and British society portraits 
from the 1880s to the early 1900s; to 
Jan 17 


ft HAMBURG 

exhibition 

Kunsthalle 

Kandinsky, Chagall, Malevich and the 
Russian Avant-Garde": show tracing the 
art movements between the Russian . 
revolutions of 1905 and. 1 918, a nd 
focusfrtg on attempts by artists to fuse 
aspects of folk culture with Western 
modernism. Many of the 100 works on 
display are on loan from Russian 
museums; to Jan 10 


■ LILLE 

EXHIBITION 

Palais des Beaux Arts 

Goya: un regard fibre. Small-scale 

exhibition which explores the range 

and pecularltles of the painter’s work. 

The 50 works on display include loans 

from around the world; to Mar 14 


ft LISBON 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tel: 44-171-938 8500 

• Aubrey Beardsley: more than 200 
drawings, prints, pesters and books 
created during the brief period of the 
artist's fame: to Jan 10 

• Grinling Gibbons and the Art of 
Carving: drawings, carvings and 
religious reliefs, displayed alongside 
the Cosimo panel commissioned by 
Charles II and the wood carver’s 
masterpiece; to Jan 31 


ft HARTFORD 

EXHIBITION ‘ 

Wadsworth Atheneum 
Pieter de Hooch (1629-1681): 
previously seen at Dulwich. Picture 
Gallery, this first-ever one-man show of 
the Dutch painter offers a 
reassessment of his work. Less . 
celebrated than his contemporary, 
Vermeer, de Hooch was a pioneer m 

his own right and a spectefctin 

maternal "and domestic subjects; to 
Feb 27 


EXHIBITION 

Fundagao ArpadGzenes - Vieira da 
SBva 

Tel: 351-1-388 0044 

Alberto Giacometti: Arpad Szenes and 
Vieira da Silva met Giacometti rn the 
1930s, through gallery owner Jeanne 
Bucher. The 19 sculptures and 20 
drawings on display here are loaned by 
the Maeght Foundation, Salnt-Paul, 
and include such famous pieces as 
Femme de Venise and Homme qul- 
marche; to Jan 31 


■ LOS ANGELES 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 
Fantastic Mr Fox: world premiere of 
Tobias Picker’s opera, with a libretto 
by Donald St urrock and designs by 
Gerald Scarfe. Cast includes Gerald 
Finley and Susanna GuzmSn as Mr and 
Mrs Fox; Dec 19. 20, 21, 22 


ft HELSINKI 

OPERA 

Finnish National Opera 

Tet 358-9-403 021 . - 

AmaBoiena: by : Donizetti Conducted, 
bv MaurHo Barbadni in a new staging 
by Jussi Tapota, with designs^ Anna 
Kontek- The title role to sung by Ffflkta. 
Hakola/Cynthia Makris; Dec 19 


■ LONDON 

CONCERT 
Barbican Hafl 
Tek 44-171-638 8891 
wwwJjarbicah.orgMk' 

CandkJe: the Inventing America series 
concludes with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Kent Nagano, 
in a concert performance of Leonard 
Bernstein’s 1955 musical- Cast 
■Includes Patricia Routledge; Dec 19 


MILAN 


OPERA 
La Seals 

Tel: 39-02-88791 

GOtterdammerung: by Wagner. New 
staging directed and designed by 
Yannis Kokkos, and conducted by 
Riccando Muti. Jane Eaglen is 
Brtinnhilde; Dec 22, 29 


MUNICH 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS: 

• Museum of Fa te A its, Houston . 
Tet. 1-713-639 7750 ■ 


EXHIBITIONS 
British Museum " 

Tat 44-171-636 1555 
The Golden Sword: Stamford Raffles 
and the East Display bringing together 
biographical material with objects 
collected' by the self-taught scholar 
who is chiefly remembered as the 
founder of Singapore. Includes musical 
instalments, mapks and shadow 
puppets collected by Raffles when he 
wot UeutenarttGovemorof Java 
( 1811 -I^ OTdplOTt and animal - 
drawings; from Dec 19.to Apr 18 
* * 


EXHIBITIONS 
Haus der Kimst 

Tat 49-89-21 1270 

• Lyond Feininger (1871-1956): From 
GelmenocJa to Manhattan. First • 
comprehensive retrospective of the 
Gernian-American painter, who was 
forced to leave Germany during the 
19308 and subsequently worked in 
New York. The 120 works on display 
include important public and private 
loans, and paintings by some of 
Feininger’s contemporaries; to Jan 24 

• The Nitfit exploring the 
development of the nocturne, or night 


time scene, in western art from the 
15th to the 20th century. Includes early 
examples by artists Including Cranach, 
baroque works by Caravaggio and his 
followers, and works by the German 
romantics. Other artists represented 
include Goya, Munch, Max Ernst and 
Magritte; to Feb 7 


Royal Academy of Arts 
Td: 44-171-300 8 000 

• Picasso: Sculptor and Painter in 
Clay. This first major exhibition of 
Picasso's ceramics will include around 
100 pieces, many of which have never 
before been exhibited; to Jan 1 

• The Au Bak Ling Collection: 100 
Masterpieces of Imperial Chinese 
Ceramics, 12th to 18th Centuries. 
Includes works from the Song, Yuan, 
Ming and Ql ng dynasties, which 
together provide a remarkable overview 
of the finest Chinese porcelains ever 
made; to Dec 20 


Metropofitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Clay into Art: Selections from the 
Contemporary Ceramics Collection. 61 
pieces from the museum's collection, 
demonstrating the breadth of style 
characteristic of post-war ceramics; to 
May 30 

• Degas Photographs: bringing 
together 35-40 photographs, most of 
which were made in the 1890s; to 
Jan 3 

• From Van Eyck to Brueghel: Early 
Netherlandish Paintings. Almost 100 
paintings from the coHection, exhibited 
together for the first time; to Jan 3 

• Heroic Armour of the Italian 
Renaissance: Filippo Negron mid His 
Contemporaries. Comprehensive 
survey of the classically inspired 
armour made by the most celebrated 
Italian armourer of the 16th century; to 
Jan 17 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany: celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the artist's 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection, includes 
leaded-glass windows and lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery; 
to Jot 1 

• Mary Cassatt Drawings and Prints. 
Coinciding with a major retrospective 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Metropolitan Museum has organised 
an exhibition of most of its extensive 
collection of Cassatt's work; to Jan 24 

• Sacred Visions: Earty Paintings from 
Central Tibet 60 works from the 11th 
to the mid-15th century, including 
thankas (paintings on cloth), painted 
book covers and related sculptures; to 
Jan 17 

• The Nature of Islamic Ornament, 
Part II: Vegetal Patterns. Second in a 
four-part series on Islamic ornament 
from the 9th to the 18th century. 
Indudes rare brocades and carpets; to 
Jan 10 


Museum of Modem Art 
Teh 1-212-708 9480 


www.moma.org 

Jackson Pollock: first US retrospective 
of the Abstract Expressionist since that 
held at MOMA in 1967. Including more 
than 100 paintings and 50 works on 
paper, the show promises to be a 
highlight of the New York art calendar; 
to Feb 2, then transferring to London 


OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tet 1-212-362 6000 
wwwjnetopara.org 

• Die Ftedermaus: by J. Strauss. 
Revival conducted by Patrick 
Summers. Cast includes Card Vaness, 
Jochen Kowalski and Bo Skovhus; Dec 
24, 28, 31 

• Die Zauberfiote: by Mozart Laura 
AMn, Matthias Goeme and Franz-Josef 
Sefig make their Met debuts in John 
Cox’s production. Charles Mackerras 
conducts; Dec 19 


ft OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Canada 
Tet 1-613-990 1985 
Songs on Stone: James McNeill 
Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 
Previously seen in Chicago, around 
200 works by the American expatriate, 
including drawings, etchings and 
paintings; to Jan 3 ■ 


■ PARIS 


EXHIBITIONS 
Grand Palais 
Tel: 33-1-4413 1730 

• Gustave Moreau: more than 140 
works by the Symbolist painter, held in 
high esteem by his literary 
contemporaries. Includes studies and 
drawhgs as wed as oils, many of them, 
depictions of historical and mythical 
subjects; to Jan 4 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of tiie Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy. The exhibition will 
has been seen in Washington and 
Bergamo; to Jan 11 


Mus6e d’Orsay 
Tel: 33-1-4049 4814 
wwwMusee-Orsay.fr 

• Mfflet/Van Gogh: display of 85 
works brought together to demonstrate 
the influence of Millet on the work of 
Van Gogh. These Include paintings, 
drawings and pastels by both artists, 
many of them on loan from the Van 
Gogh Museum in Amsterdam; to Jan 3 

# Stdphane Mallamte (1842-1898): 
retrospective exploring the work of the 
French Symbolist poet and his 
Influential relationships with his literary 
and artistic contemporaries; to Jan 3 


Portraits from Roman Egypt touring 
exhibition of mummy portraits, 
originated at the British Museum. 
Painted on wooden panels, linen 
shrouds and plaster masks, they were 
created during the first three centuries 
of Roman rule in Egypt to Jan 4 


■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-718-638 5000 
Royal Persian Paintings: the Oajar 
epoch 1785-1925. Display of life-sized 
portrait paintings, manuscript 
illumination and decorative arts which 
were the specialities of this previously 
overlooked period of Iranian art history; 
to Jan 24 


ft PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 

Tet 1-215-763 8100 

wwwjihilamus6um.org 

Delacroix; The Late Work. Organised to 

celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 

artist’s birth, this exhibition, first seen 
in Paris, Includes 70 paintings and 40 
works on paper from private and 
public col lections around the world; to 
Jan 3 


Guggenheim Museum 
Tet 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
1999, Rendezvous: in their holdings of 
artworks from 1900 to 1945, the 
Guggenheim and the Centre Georges 
Pompidou are remarkably similar, with 
one often owning a preliminary study 
for a painting in the collection of the 
other. The closure of the French 
museum tor renovation has created the 
unique opportunity for this exhibition, 
which brings together related works by 
the same artist, or works by different 
artists on the same theme; to Jan 24 


■ PRAGUE 

DANCE 

National Theatre of Prague 
Tet 420-2-2108 0131 
wwwMnet.cz/nd 

The Nutcracker: by Tchaikovsky, in a 
staging by Russian choreographer Jurij 
Grig oro vie, with sets and costumes by 
Simon Vlrsaladza; Dec 20, 27, 28 


Mus4e du Louvre 
Tet 33-1-40205151 
www.louvre.fr 


t 


THEATRE 

National Theatre of Prague 
Tel: 420-2-2108 0131 
www.enet.cz/nd 

The Servant of Two Masters: by Carlo 
Goldoni. Directed by Ivan Rajmont; 
Dec 31 


■ PROVIDENCE 

EXHIBITION 
The RISD Museum 

Gifts of the Nile: Ancient Egyptian 
Faience. Display of ceramics, known 
as faience, a mixture worked by the 
Egyptians and regarded by them as 
magical. Brings together over 200 
works, including public and private 
loans from Europe and the US; to 
Jan 3 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 

Palazzo delta EsposizionI 

Tel: 39-06-474 5903 

Vakxi Pfastlch taking its title from that 

of a short-lived magazine published by 

Roman art dealer Mario Bnoglio, who 

managed such names as De Chirico, 

this show includes sculpture and 

paintings, mainly by Italian artists, but 

also Including little-known works by 

Picasso, Klee and Grosz; to Jan 18 


Palazzo Ruspoli 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 

www.palazzonispoH.it 

The Denis Mahon Collection: last stop 

for the touring exhibition of more than 

80 Italian baroque paintings collected 

by Denis Mahon. Includes works by 

Guercino; to Jan 15 


ROTTERDAM 


EXHIBITION 

Kunsthal 

Tel: 3 1-10-440 0300 
Up to the bare bones: Human remains 
in museums. An estimated hundred 
thousand human beings find their last 
resting place in Dutch museums, 
whether in the form of. mummies, 
skulls, skeletons, refiquariee or 
otherwise. This exhibition is the first to 
address this phenomenon directly, 
presenting exhibits from medical, 
sacral, ethnographical and 
archaeological collections; to Jan 10 


VIENNA 


OPERA 

Staatsoper 

Tel: 43-1-51444 2960 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by Vratti, 
with a cast including Olga Borodina 
and Maria Guleghina; Dec 20 

• Emani: by Verdi. Conducted by Seiji 
Ozawa in a new staging by Graham 
Vick; Dec 22, 26, 30 

• Le Prophfeta: by Meyerbeer. 
Conducted by VIottr; Dec 19 

• Mefistofele: by Bofto. Conducted by 
Fabio Luisi. Cast includes Franco 
Farina, Michele Crider, and Kurt Rydl in 
the title role; Dec 21 , 25, 27 


WASHINGTON 


EXHIBITIONS 
National GaBery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Bernini's Rome: Italian Baroque 
Terracottas from the State Hermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg; to Jan 18 

• Van Gogh's Van Goghs: 70 
paintings loaned by the Van Gogh 
Museum in Amsterdam. Includes such 
icons as The Potato Eaters (1 885) and 
Wheatfleld with Crows (1 890); to Jan 3 


Phillips Collection 
Tet 1-202-3872151 
Impressionists in Winter Effete de 
Neige. Inspired by Sisley's Snow at 
Louvedennes, this display indudes 62 
works from 44 collections. Artists 
represented Include Monet, Pisarro, 
Caillebotte, Gauguin and Renoir; 
to Jan 3 


OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy Center 

Teh 1-202-295 2 400 
www.dc-ppera.otg 
Die Entfuhrung aus dem Seraib by 
Mozart. LA. Opera prcxluction by 
Michael Hampe, conducted here by 
Heinz Fricke with a cast induding Mary 
Dunleavy as Konstanze; Eisenhower 
Theater; Dec 26, 29, 31 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITION 
Kunsthaus Zurich 

Tet 41-1-251 $765 
Max Beckmann and Paris: mere than 
100 masterpieces of modem art from 
public and private collections around 
the worid: to Jot 3 


Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-maiteusOTnajmtlnOftfcxm 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase, teL- 31-20-664 6441 
e-ma3:ar1b&$e&pi-net 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street / John Authors 

When the virtual 
becomes all too real 


London 


Not a year for the nervous 

Philip Coggan looks back on a volatile 1998 



I d less than two weeks, 
1998 will be consigned 
to history. It was one of 
the most extraordinary 
years experienced by the US 
securities markets but, with 
a longer-term perspective, it 
might seem to fit into a well- 
established trend. 

Take New Year’s day as a 
starting point and end this 
week, while ignoring the 
wild gyrations in between, 
and the equity market's 
behaviour seems straightfor- 
ward. The Standard & Poor's 
500 composite index of large 
companies was up slightly 
more than 21 per cent It was 
led by continued stellar per- 
formance from a group of 
high-tech companies, with 
manufacturers which have 
revolutionised the produc- 
tion and sale of computers 
heeding the pack. 

One S&P 500 company, 
Dell Computer, trebled its 
share price during the year. 
A dozen more saw their 
prices more than double: 
EMC, Apple Computer, 
Lucent Technologies, Ascend 
Communications. Unisys, 
NoveD, Cisco Systems, Sta- 
ples, Providian Financial, 
MCI WorldCom, Microsoft 
(amazingly, given its already 
phenomenal growth 
throughout the 1980s), Gap 
and Sun Microsystems. 

Profits did not grow much: 
indeed, over the year to the 
end of the third quarter, 
they actually fell slightly. 
So, the appreciation in share 
prices was accounted for by 
a huge increase in price- 
earnings multiples. On an 
historic basis, the S&P 500 
traded a multiple of just 
under 24 at the beginning of 
the year. It is now trading at 
a multiple of more than 31 - 
an increase of more than 25 
per cent 

This sounds the stuff of 
speculative bubbles, include 
the bond market in the equa- 
tion, however, plus the mul- 
tiple paid for stocks, and the 
chance of growth which they 
bring seems much more sen- 
sible. 

At the start of the year, 
the 30-year Treasury bond 
was yielding 5.92 per cent 
and hovering around 6 per 
cent. This week, after a year 
of sustained low inflation, 
moderate but sustained eco- 
nomic growth, and heavy 
nows into US bonds as a 
“safe haven" from troubles 
elsewhere in the global econ- 
omy, it dipped below 5 per 
cent, a decline of about 16 
per cent. 

The relationship between 
earnings multiples and bond 
yields is well established 


Stocks and bonds revert to type 
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over time. With such little 
competition from bonds, it is 
justifiable to pay more for 
corporate profits. 

Supply and demand fac- 
tors also underpinned stock 
valuations. It was a record 
year for mergers and acqui- 
sitions. with many “think 
the unthinkable” deals being 
completed, particularly in 
banking (led by the merger 
of Citicorp and Travelers), 
telecommunications (AT&T- 
TCf and SBC-Ameritech), 
and oil (BP-Amoco and 
Exxon-Mobil). 

Small investors continued 
to chum money into equity 
mutual funds, even if new 
cash flows dropped notice- 
ably as volatility increased. 

T his analysis, how- 
ever. ignores what 
happened late in 
summer. As the 
graph shows, earnings multi- 
ples and bond yields fell 
together In September and 
October. The reason was 
that liquidity on the capital 
markets dried up almost 
completely in the wake of 
Russia's decision to default 
on domestic debt Briefly, 


One. was the increasing 
narrowness of the market, a 
classic symptom of the end 
of a bull run. The S&P 500 
might have been up more 
than 20 per emit but 244 of 
its constituents were actu- 
ally down for the year. 

Names such as Coca-Cola, 
Walt Disney, BankAmerica, 
Citigroup, Gillette, and Boe- 
ing (down more than 34 per 
cent) were among them 
while Venator, the renamed 
former Woolworth group 
that is now primarily a 
sportswear retailer, saw its 
stock foil more than 65 per 
cent. 

Small companies failed 
totally to participate in the 
rally. The Russell 2.000 index 
of smaller companies slipped 
more than 9.5 per cent for 
the year. 

The internet phenomenon 
provided more warning 
signs. Only the very short- 
sighted could foil to see the 
medium's potential, but that 
does not justify some of the 
hopes now riding on it 

Amazon.Com, the internet 
bookseller, for example, has 
logged huge increases in rev- 
enue without ever once mak- 


I investors needed a bit of 
luck and a strong nerve 
to make money in the 
UK stock market this 
year. The luck - although 
some will call It skill - was 
required to concentrate on 
those sectors and companies 
that either avoided profit 
warnings or were subject to 
takeovers. Size was impor- 
tant; for the second year 
running, blue-chip stocks 
were the place to be. While 
the FTSE 100 ind ex is s till up 
on the year, , the FTSE 250 Is 
modestly lower and the 
Small Cap down heavily. 

Moreover, picking the 
right sectors was even more 
important than it usually is. 
The gap between the best 
performer (telecoms) and the 
worst (oil) was 139 percent- 
age points compared with 
bands of 85, TO and 75 per 
cent in the previous three 
years. 

The strong nerve was 
.needed to cope with the mar- 
ket's volatility as the stam- 
pede to new highs in the 

How the Footsie foiled back. 
WEizftr /s/- 


first half of the year was fol- 
lowed by the savage late 
summer correction and the 
rapid recovery in October 
and November. 

Markets are subject to the 
conflicting emotions of greed 
and fear, and those feelings 
played a part in this year’s 
swings. But investors also 
reacted to a number of fun- 
damental issues that under- 
went significant changes 
over the year. 

■ Interest rates. The Bank 
of England's repo rate began 
the year at 7.25 per cent and 
opinion seemed to be bal- 
anced fairly evenly about 
whether it would move 
higher or lower over the 12 
months. The Bank's mone- 
tary policy committee 
slipped in one further rate 
rise, to 7.5 per cent, in June 
and, for a while, short ster- 
ling futures started to price 
in expectation of a further 
increase. 

Much of the Bank’s con- 
cern focused on the danger 
that higher wages would fuel 


inflatio n and the committee 
cited the sharp rise in aver- 
age parsing s numbers as one 
reason for its June dedaoa. 
Rather embarrassingly, the 
figures were revised sharply 
twice (in opposite directions) 
and then suspended from 
use as the statist! dans tried 
to sort out the problems. 

As the year wore on. it 
became dear that the woes 
of the manufacturing sector, 
which were marked even at 
the start of the year, were 
spreading to the rest of the 
economy. Unemployment 
started to rise and retail 
sales figures slipped. The 
collapse of stock markets 
from July to early October 
raised the possibility of a 
global slowdown, perhaps 
linked to a financial crisis. 

In the end, interest rates 
foil three times in the last 
three months to end 1398 at 
6^5 per cent, 1 percentage 
point lower than in January. 
It was a level few would 
have predicted in June. 

■ Corporate earnings. At 
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Highlights of the week 


equity indices - were - in — lag a profit. Even so^.at one. 
negative territory for the point earlier this week, its 


year. 

The rescue of Long-Term 
Capital Management, bring- 
ing with it the risk of forced 
sales, further damaged 


shares were up 859 pm 1 cent' 
for the year. It is worth more 
than $l5bn, comfortably 
more than any bookseller 
inhabiting the real, rather 


liquidity. For a couple of ‘ than the virtual, world. 


months, it was virtually 
impossible for many compa- 
nies to raise any money 
through the bond market 
and confidence was restored 
only by the Federal 
Reserve's series of rate cuts 
late in the year. 

This experience should be 
enough to remove the com- 
forting gloss from the year. 
There were other worrying 
signs, though. 


With luck, 1998 will be 
remembered as the year of 
Dell Computers. But there is 
a risk that will he remem- 
bered for Amazon.com. 

Dow Jone^lnd Average 

Monday 8,695.60- 126.1 B 

Tuesday 8,82330 + 127.70 

Wednesday 8,790.80 - 32.70 

Thuraday 8,87532 + 8522 
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the start of the year, ana- 
lysts were fairly confident 
about the prospects for prof- 
its growth. The consensus, 
forecast, according to the 
Estimate Directory, was for 
a rise of 10 per cent In the 
and, it looks likely that earn- 
ings have fallen over the 
year by somewhere between 
1 and 5 per cent 

On the plus side, the slow- 
ing global economy has cut 
raw materials costs. But raw 
materials are only a small 
proportion of overall corpo- 
rate costs; the far more 
Important employment ele- 
ment has been rising. Mean- 
while, manufacturers have 
found it very difficult to 
increase prices to customers; 
output prices (goods at the' 
factory gate) are virtually 
flat cm thie year. 

Exporters have been 
squeezed by the slowdown in 
global demand. Initially in 
Asia and then elsewhere, . 
and by the robust pound 
which, while volatile, aver- 
aged around DM232 over the 
year as opposed to DM234 in 
1997. The strain told particu- 
larly on the smaller compa- 
nies sector. 

As the. wide divergence 
between sector performances 
showed, economic conditions 
really did encourage "the 
survival of the fittest”. 
Unless a company was in a 
genuine growth Industry 
(such as mobile telephones) 
or its industry had barriers 
to entry (pharmaceuticals), 
or had some sort of pricing 
power, It was very hard to 
make progress. Commodity 
producers suffered particu- 
larly. 

■ The international back- 
ground. In January, markets 


were still recovering from 
the shakeout that followed; 
the Asian turmoil in the 
autumn of 1997. Gradually, 
In the first quarter, investors 
started to take the view that 
Asia's problems might actu- 
ally prove a benign Influ- 
ence. They did this by apply- 
ing a touch qu the brake to 
tiie US economy at a time 
when it might have been 
overheating. 


T 


hat rosy view dark- 
ened oyer the sum- 
mer as Russia's 
effective default on 
debt and collapse of its cur- 
rency was followed by fears 
that other emerging mar- 
kets. including Brazil and 
China, might be forced into 
devaluation. The US stock 
market, in particular, was 
forced to realise that it was 
not immune from the rest oT 
the world's economic prob- 
lems: corporate earnings fell 
well below forecasts and the 
US Federal Reserve cut 
interest rates three times. 

All this made it tough for 
the market strategists polled 
regularly for forecasts at the 
start of each year. (Their 
predictions for 1999 will 
appear in this column an 
January 2.) Many changed 
their forecasts (some more 
than once) during the' year. 
But. with two weeks to go, 
the honours look likely to be 
go either to Philip Isher- 
wood, at Dresdner Kleinwort 
Benson, who predicted 5,600 
initially; or to Philip Collins, 
then of HSBC, with 5^00. 

Since Collins has now 
joined Isberwood at Dresd- 
ner, they can pat each other 
on the back. 
phmp.coggamwFT.com 
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Companies in the news 

I 

Defence giants in mood to ally 

A complex merger game is nearly over, says Alexander Nicoll 


A merger that the stock 
market has dreamed 
about for nearly 15 
years looked possible 
again this week. British 
Aerospace and General Electric 
Company have talked to each 
other many times since GEC 
first made an approach is 1984. 
They have been doing more than 
chatting over the past month. 
BAe nearly went bankrupt is 

1992, but rebounded after the 
imposition of financial discipline 
helped it to win plentiful orders. 
It is Europe's biggest defence 
company, with lucrative 
contracts in Saudi Arabia, and 
has also enjoyed the boom in 
civil aviation, making wings for 
Airbus Industrie and parts for 
Boeing aircraft Its management 
team, reviled by the City six 
years ago. now finds it is very 
much In favour. 

GEC. ruled by Lord Weinstock 
for 33 years until 1996, has a 
fresh team and a new 
philosophy. Lord Simpson, who 
sold Rover for BAe, is now 
GEC*s managing director. He 
wants it to grow, and that is 
putting it mildly, ms 
predecessor kept the City 
guessing about how he would 
spend GEC’s cash mountain - 
and, in the end, never did, 
preferring to form joint ventures 
instead. Simpson wants GEC to 
control its destiny, and has £5bo 
of cash and financing ready to 
make that happen. 

When a BAe/GEC tie-up was 
first mooted, it was very much a 
British story. But that is no 
longer true. The cold war ended, 
defence spending fell, and those 
making weapons felt the 


consequences. The rofl-call of US 
defence contractors shrank 
dramatically, leaving just a few 
big ones. Europe, too. finds it 
has to shin down, creating 
transnational conglomerates out 
of companies catering 
traditionally to domestic defence 
needs. 

Joint ventures between these 
companies and partnerships on 
individual weapons progr ammes 
have not really enabled them to 
cut costs and pool research and 
resources; national sensitivities, 
in a highly political business, 
often get in the way. Meanwhile, 
the companies are foiling behind 
in the corporate stakes: with 
1997 sales of $18,4bn (£Ubn) and 
$13w7bn respectively, GEC and 
BAe are fairly big. But Boeing’s 
1997 revenues were S45Abn. A 
year ago, the message went out 
from the governments in 
London. Paris and Bonn:, 
■nationalise or die.” 

The two UK companies are the 
largest players in a complex 
European game that has been 
going on all year. Who would 
strike a deal with whom? Would 
French, Italian and Spanish 
companies be taken private 
quickly enough to be acceptable 
merger partners for private 
sector companies elsewhere? 

Was it better to go for alliances 
with companies in the US, by for 
the biggest defence market? 

All these questions have been 
debated hotly. Boardrooms at 
BAe, GEEC, DaimlerChrysler 
Aerospace (Dasa) of Germany, 
Aerospati ale, L agardfere and' 
Tbamson-CSF of France have 
considered every scenario. ■ • 
Now, decision time is . 


approaching, partly because BAe 
and Dasa appear dose to making 
the first big move. They are said 
to have agreed most of the terms 
of a merger. But BAe and GEC 
seem to want one last gn at 
exploring whether they could do 
the Initial deal - if not a merger, 
then perhaps the inclusion of 
GEC’s Marconi electronics 
division in a BAe/Dasa 
combine. 

• For BAe, it is a question of 
fulfilling a vision. It believes in 
creating a European aerospace 
and defence company (EADC). 

Into which it would simply 
disappear. EADC would be a 
power in the world, producing 
military aircraft and the Airbus 
civO aircraft range - 
Aerospatiale. Dasa and BAe are 
the main partners in the Airbus 
consortium. 

BAe’s shareholders, however, 
will want more than just, a grand 
plan. Company law and stock 
markets are still within national 
boundaries. So, the priority for 
BAe In its talks with; 
DaimlerChrysler is to create a ' 
structure that- win appear as a 
British investment, listed on the 
London Stock Exchan ge and 
included in the FTSE indices. 

This is not so easy. Aa»rding 
to people dote to the 
. negotiations, the two have 

agreed on a 60/40 split, meaning . 
that the German automotive 
giant would end up with a 40 per 
cent financial interest in the 
combined group. Under the UK 
takeover code, this would 
require it to make a fun bid - 
something it would, presumably, 
not want to do. ' 

DaimWrCbrysler is Efeely to 


agree to voting rights lower than 
Its financial stake, but is 
highly sensitive to any 
appearance that Germany’s 
aerospace industry is being 
taken over by the British. 

The corporate structure will 
borrow from trans-European 
companies such as Unilever. 
Royal Dutch/Sbell and Asea 
Brown Boveri. but this will still 
present BAe. shareholders with a 
very large new colleague. They 
will examine closely the terms of 
the German company's entry, 
and especially the value of 
£6bn-£7bn which the deal will 
place on Dasa, which made 
losses on falling revenues from 
1903 to 1996 but says it is now in 
a strong recovery phase. 

And then there is GEC. 
Simpson, with plenty of cash 
and a defence electronics 
business in which everybody is 
Interested.' can claim - rightly - 
to be in a strong position. He has 
made acquisitions in the US and 
would like to buy Northrop 
Grumman, the fourth-largest US 
defence contractor, but the 
Pentagon might not approve. 

He has to assess whether it is 
best to focus on the 
foreigner-shy (JS; to tie up with 
Thomson-CSF, GEC’s obvious 
partner In Europe; or to strike a 
deal with his friend Sir Richard 
Evans. BAe’s chairman. 

Time and governments are 
pressing upon Evans and on the 
heads of all Europe's other 
defence companies. Each of 
them wants to he part of the 
first big move in the game. 

Evans almost certainly wiU be. 

But will Simpson? 

■ Barry RXtey is away. 
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Bids /deals 

Grid’s $3bn US swoop 


•J-.'Vfr' •> 


National Grid, the UK power 
transmission group, has 
launched a £i.9bn (j3J2bn) 
agreed cash bid for New 
England Electric System. 

the Massachusetts-based 

electricity company, writes 
Thoroid Barker. NG, which 
owns and operates more 
than &500km of the 
and. Welsh high voltage 
transmission network, 
offered $53.75 for each NEES 
share and will assume $i. 4 bn 
of debt, increasing the deal's 
value to $4.6bn. NEES owns 
4,300km of transmission 
lines and 45.000km of local 
power distribution networks 
supplying 1.3m customers in 
Massachusetts, Rhode island 
and New Hampshire. 

□ Emap. the UK magazine 
publishing group, has 
launched an offer for Peter- 
sen Companies, valuing the 
US publisher of magazines 
such as Teen and Guns & 
Ammo at $l. 2 m (£720m). The 
move fulfils Emap’s 
long-standing ambition to 
break Into the US market 


Current takeover bids and mergers 
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■ Last week’s interim results 
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In the Pink 


Emap is financing the deal 
partly through a one-for-five 
rights issue at 875p a share 
to raise £359m. net of 
expenses. 

□ NIL, the UK’s third big- 
gest cable operator, has paid 
£10m for a 6.3 per cent stake 
in Newcastle United Foot- 
ball Club and has seemed an 
option to take control in a 
deal that would value the 
dub at 1160m. 

□ WT Foods is to incT Q BSe 
its share capital by neatly 90 
per cent to finance its 
reverse takeover of Noon 
Group, a privately-owned 
maker of Indian ready 
meals. The deal values Noon 
at up to £50 m. of which 
£7.5m depends on Noon 
meeting agreed profit targets 
19 to March 2000. 

□ BBA, the engineering 
group, is buying AMR 
Combs, a US business air- 
craft service company, for 
$l70m (£10Lra) in cash. The 
deal will boost its position in 
the US jet -services market 
and aid expansion abr oad 
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Scrambled Egg 


It fa a common fantasy: a 
statement from the Imnk 
comas throughthe letterbox 
showing a mysterious 
£15,000 deposit. 

This week, though, tne 
dream became reality. I 
went through the nsnal «m- 
tine of surprise and oelignt 
before dlsappototment set to 
as T realised rd been sent 
someone else’s statement. 
My real balance remained 
paltry. 

Kevin Russell at Egg, the 
new banking division of the 

Prudential, attributed the 

glitch to "human error . 
But Egg. . accounts have 


proved so popular that its 

adminis trative systems are 

having trouble coping, with 
repeated delays and failures 
to send application forms or 
return telephone calls. 

As one E£g staff member 
commented: “It doesn't 
inspire confidence in the 
ability to run the accounts, 

does it?” , 

The British Bankers 
Association confirmed that 

sending out a wrong state- 
ment breached both the 
haaMag Industry code of 
conduct and data protection 

laws- ’ . 

James Mackintosh 
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Directors' dealings 


Strong buying in -the 
building and property sec- 
tors led to a significant deal 
at Berkeley, the construc- 
tion group, writes Chris HM. 
Ten hoard members pur- 
chased shares worth more 
than gim- The biggest acqui- 
sition was by Anthony Pidg- 
ley. managing director, who 
picked up 158310 at 410p. 

Half-year results, 
announced last week, 
showed a small improve- 
ment an the same period last 
year. But the board was 
clearly unhappy with the 
market, reaction and the 
chairman declared: “The 
“the f undamentals of the 
housing market remain 
sound and the group does 
not see any need far the cor- 
rection in share price." 
Shareholders will be pleased 
to see board members put 
Hng their money where their 
mouth is. 

□ Hazlewood Foods is 
another to have ann o unce d 

Sericetey Group 
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half-year results recently. 
Pre-tax profits rose to giRflm 
(£lDm) at the ready meals 
and convenience food manu- 
facturer. Rodney Lund, a 
non-executive, picked up 
30,000 shares at I34p immedi- 
ately following the 
announcement. Hazlewood 
shares have dived fids year, 
falling hack 20 per cent 
against the market. Peter 
Barr, chairman, appears to 
have anticipated this slide 
quite well, however, as he 
reduced his holding by lm 
shares in June when the 
price was 225p. 

□ There was selling, by three 
directors at Psion. The larg- 
est deal was by Charles 
Davies, development direc- 
tor. who offloaded 402,000 
shar es at 440p. Psion said 
recently it might sell a stake 
in its joint venture with 
Motorola, Nokia and Erics- 
son to develop technology 
for mobile communications 
and information products. 
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dealings 


SALES 

.Ryf Bnk of Scotland Bnks 5,000 47 1 • 

Psion ' ■ EBB 521372 2294 3 

Jardne Uoyd Tmpsn Ins . 50JM0 102 1 

St James's Place Cp LKA 20.000 52 1 

Columbus . tafia 235J100 63 1 

FDofax WB* 283,422 595 1 

Geartxxoe tafia 11.111 26 1 

Q Group PLC (The) Mdie 5a000 35 1 

Compco Hfdgs Prop 100.000 209 1 

Freeport Ufeure Prop 29^84 106 1 

Warner Howard Star 250,000 3SS 1 

HetpMre Group pto - Tms 30.000 161 1 

Mnorptanet Systems Tms zaoo,000 162D .1 

Severn Trent Watr 2^00 26 1 

Ryl Bnk of Scotland Bnks ‘ 180.000 166 1 ’ 

PtzzaExpress Brow 1,150,000 9648 6* . 

BOC Cbem 7,635 66 1 " 

Psion EAB 69,000 304 1 ' 

PURCHASE 

Oriental Resturant . Brow 15.000 22 1 

Caradon BMW 145JJ00 144 2 

Spring Ran ' BMW 900000 52 3 

BTP Cbem 104100 36 1 

Meristem- . Chem 45,000 16 1 

Aflen Cow 5,000 . 15 1 

Berkeley Group Coos 250^50 1026 10 

Cusdns Propaty Gp . Com 210,000 137 3 

RAP Group Pic «■* • 740.000 118 5 

British Energy pic Bee 2,500 -16 -1 

Cooper (Fri Eng 265.000 68 3 

A-oHlubber EeflV 10^00 « .1 

Booker WRr 100 . 000 . 62 i 

Hazlewood FdPr . . 30.000 40 1 . 

Kasdown HokSngs . WPr 25SS96 196 5 

Unton Park HP r 27,000 81 3 

Sentry Farming FdPr 2004»0 64 1 

Coats VtyeOa ' HGod 2,0004)00 542 1 

OewHrst Group HGod -1,210,000 888 2 

SpeTeirn* HGod 354M0 21 2 

MrBririnft Pic HGod 1504)00 . Iftl 1 

iS^PLC HGod 74,478 . » 6 

Lomond Underwriting b* . 50000 74 1 

Ockham Holdings PLC tea 47^00 36 2 

Aurora Investment teVT 504100 43 1 

Murray Ventures . . InwT 46323 28 1 

Warrants & Value ft invT - 754)00 29 1 ' 

Hamby Group ' LAHJ 1Q4»0 17 1 

KrCIty *>.000 . . 18 j • 

Aberdeen Ass. Mwu . OtftF 254)00 . 25 1 

Oerrard Group OthF IB^SO 57 1 

Prenier Asset M^lK OthF 1804XX) 18 3 

Planft Hoklngs PW 115.000 1 

. Granger Trust . . ' P»P . 31^78 89 4 

Hiringham Props Prop 1004)00 .90 2 

uB a Q- Prop 36£50 142 3 

Grampten Hdgs ReW ' 54fl00 f .1 

Moss Bros P*tG * f 

SHL Group SSer 62^70 83 2 

atwtapat Tma 14,750 30 1 
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Long live London’s black 
cabs and their drivers 

Brian Reading explores their economics and their oddities 
as they continue to endure strict regulations 


T his article Is 

dedicated to Taxi 
Ted, our narrow- 

boat neighbour 
at a marina 

where we spend weekends. 
Ted inspired my interest In 
the economics of London 
black cabs and their 
omniscient drivers. Gordon 
Brown, the chancellor, 
should desert his 
chauffeured limousine. He 
would have known sooner 
that a recession was 
coming. Ted could have told 

him. 

London cabs endure stiff 
regulation. Even Margaret 
Thatcher, when prime 
minister, failed to 
extend market freedom to 
them. Fares are set. 

There is no price 
mechanism to equate 
demand with supply. 
Consequently, they obey 
their own economic rules. 
The less the demand, the 
greater the supply. 

Here is where the lump of 
labour theory actually 
works. Most cabbies need to 
earn so much per day to pay 
: mortgages, hire purchase, 
the cost of the annual 
Public Carriage Office 
CPCO) check-up and the like. 
They stay out until they 
have earned it So the fewer 
people looking for cabs, the 
more cabs there are looking 
for people. 

Cabs demonstrate that 
what cannot happen in 
theory can in practice - the 
Simultaneous PYistenre of 
both excess demand and 
excess supply for the same 
commodity. Each morning 
at Waterloo station in 
London, a queue of people - 
waits for a queue of taxis. 
But Heathrow airport 
intrigues me more. 

Here, 500 cabs wait two to 
three hours for a single 
hire. Most hope it will be on 
the trafflc-clogged M4 
motorway into central 


London Where the fare can 
clear £40 on a bad day. They 
pay a small, fixed foe for 
waiting. 

There must be something 
wrong with a system that 
involves so much waste. 
Either the cost of waiting is 
too low, or fares from 
Heathrow are too high. An 
economic rent exists which 
could be split between cab 
users and BAA (the former 
British Airports 
Authority) which owns the 
place. 

Instead of starting the cab 
dock with the norma] hire 
surcharge before it has 


cabs at Heathrow was 
reduced by the use of some 
SUCh pricing TnAehamsm, 
the excess demand in 
Tendon »"il Hia 

suburbs might be somewhat 
alleviated. As it is, minicabs 
perform sterling work in 

BTHng thft h 1*Tilfg 

A cab is impossible to find 
in Cannon Street, in the 
City of London, after 6pm. 
But very respectable. 
u n offi cia l minicab ranks 
exist where Mercedes. 
Volvos and other big cars 
wait patiently for regulars 
who know of their 


Most cabbies need to earn so 
much per day . . . They 
stay out until they have earned 
it. So the fewer people looking 
for cabs, the more cabs out 
looking for people 


moved, a discount could he 
given on journeys beginning 
at Heathrow. Meanwhile, 
the cab docks could start 
ticking when they arrived 
at Heathrow to show the 
cost of waiting time. This 
would be payable to BAA to 
offket some of its 
losses from the 
looming end of European 
duty-free sales. 

(Talking of waiting time 
reminds me of my favourite 
story. Ted once picked up 
an old gentleman coming 
out of his dub in Pall Mall 
after lunch. “"Where to, 
guvr asked Ted. No 
answer. The question was 
repeated several times. 
Several minutes later, his 
passenger finally spoke: . 
“Are we there?" Ted replied: 
“Yes." Out he got. paid fare 
plus a tip, and toddled hack 
into his dub.) 

If the excess supply of 


A new gimmick is to 
display telephone numbers 
so that punter, standing 
beside the waiting car, can 
use his mobile to ring the 
minicab company to 
arrange legally for its 
hire. 

Black cabs are not, I am 
told, immu ne from Brussels 
bureaucrats. All older 
vehicles unable to take 
wheelchairs must be off 
London’s roads by the 
nuUemmlm. Since the PCO 
issues 13-month test 
certificates, old cabs win 
start to disappear from 
January 1 1999. 

Taxi Ted, who is my age, 
says be has only ever been 
hailed three thnas in his 
career by an invalid in a 
wheelchair. They arrange 
transport beforehand. The 
majority of cabs are now 
equipped to take 
wheelchairs. Banning 
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those that are not is 
nonsensical. 

Old cabs are driven by old 
buffers. They appear on the 
streets when all others are 
gone. 6am on a Sunday in 
the City. They wait in the 
small hours at cab ranks. 
Mostly, they allow smoking 
and have no seat belts. They 
provide a soda! service 
when traffic is light at 
unsociable hours. 

They won’t buy 
newfangled cabs with 
automatic transmission and 
loop lines for the deaf. They 
don't like the way their 
lights look on when they 
are off. The PCO ought to 
ignore this rule, as it does 
some others. When did it 
last insist that each cab 
should carry a bale of 
hay? 

Some old rules, however, 
still have their advantages. 
Cabbies don’t drink and 
drive. Public conveniences 
have mostly become 
tanning pariours. Hotels 
provide a solution with nice, 
safe taxi ranks in which to 
park. 

Doormen sometimes 
object, but the answer is 
simple. By law, a cabby is 
allowed to relieve himself 
on the rear near-side wheel 
of his cab. A policeman, 
happening upon such a l 

liberty, is also ] 

obliged to shield the cabby { 
from public display with his | 
cloak. 

The promise to exercise 
this ancient right is usually 
sufficient to persuade the 
most haughty doorman 
outside the mo6t swanky 
hotel to avail its 
facilities in the event of an 
emergency. 

The London black cab is 
an anachronism. Long may 
it remain so. 

■ Brian Reading is a 
director of Lombard Street 
Research. 
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T here is a stream flowing 
beneath my house, and 
the vibrations of the 
water are earning uy 
body to resonate in sympathy 
when I sleep- That’s what gives 
me asthma and a stiff back. 

My natural health practitioner 
divined this. I should have 
guessed it all along. 

But hang on. There Is no 
stream flowing under my house. 

“Ah," said the natural health 
practitioner, “it could be having 
this effect from as much as 60ft 
down. You wouldn't even know 
it was there.” 

I was fascinated by the 
confidence of this explanation. 
At a stroke it resolved so many 
questions concerning the minor 
aches and pains which plague 
me. They have nothing to do 
with age, lack of exercise, or 
eating and drinking to excess. 
What a relief. 

2 was so excited by the 
neatness of the diagnosis that 1 
had to test it for myself. So I 
bought a pick-axe, a shovel, and 
a helmet with a torch on it 


True Fiction 


A stream of elemental emotions 

Tim Griggs is having problems - with his house, his health, his marriage, and his advisers 


My wife’s comments as i 
ripped up the bedroom floor 
were uncharacteristically terse. 
And if 1 had listened to her I . 
would have saved myself the 
trouble of discovering that 
below our bedroom lay the 
dining room. 

And so to the dining room 
floor. At first, things didn’t look 
premising. At 6ft down, 1 found 
only the burled frame of a 1632 
Norton 350. At 20ft, a collection 
of rather ugly Victorian 
fired ogs. At 35ft, I came upon a 
bronze Roman statuette of 
Minerva. 

But before 1 could properly 
excavate the Viking Joagship 
which lay below - there it was, 
glistening in my headlamp! A 


distinctly soggy stratum of clay 
which dearly marked the course 
of the long-sought underground 
stream - and a good 10ft nearer 
the surface than predicted. 

I was overjoyed, although I 
can’t pretend it was sunshine ail 
the way. In fact, there will be 
very little sunshine at all for our 
neighbours, whose house is now 
in the shadow of a Matterhorn 
of slurry. They are at present 
away in Majorca and I most at 
least try to find their cat by the 
time they return, though I admit 
Fm not hopeful. 

We have all had to make 
sacrifices: shifting 191 cubic 
metres of earth and rubble has 
done little to improve my back. 
And the gas I encountered below 


30ft has triggered my asthma 

ag ain. 

A bearded mineralogist from 
Wales - a very close friend of 
my wife's - happened to be 
visiting and, in a loud and 
excited tone of voice, called it 
firedamp. From the bottom of 
my hole, 1 could hear scurrying 
up above and when I emerged 
they bad both gone. Presumably 
on another of their trips. 

A package arrived from them 
yesterday, postmarked 
Llandudno. It contained a posh 
cigar and a fancy lighter. It was 
very sweet of them but I was 
surprised my wife bad forgotten 
I gave up smoking in my last 
effort to cure the asthma. 

SHU, 1 had proved my point - 


or rather my naturopath's point. 
Now I had to make good use of 
this information. After aS, I still 
bad a bad back, asthma, and 
now a sizeable hole beneath thy 
bedroom floor. And 1 sttn had 
the stream under the house. 

Bow abont moving file bed? It 
would need moving an y w a y , if I 
wasn't to plunge 45ft down on to 
the soggy timbers of a Viking 
longship when 1 next turned 
over in my sleep. 

I took this idea to my healer. 
“Good thinking," she said. “But 
underground streams move 
around a lot, too, so it might sot 
work. Besides, you might 
infringe the global 
electromagnetic grid, if you, are 
not doing so already. 


“Sleeping over the 
intersections of these lines of 
energy running east-west and 
north-south - they’ve been 
photographed from space, you 
know - will weaken the immune 
system and m a ke you 
therapy-resistant." - 

So I should move the bed 
away from the malevolent 
subterranean w ate r course, but 
ta ke care not to park it over a 
grid junction - and they are 
only about 7ft apart, my healer 
tolls me. 

The bed also bas to be 
aligned north-south; it’s got to 
be away from electrical junction 
boxes; and not be near large 
mirrors. 

“Perhaps we should look for 


another solution." said the 
therapist. “Be positive. I have 
potions which can help.” So I 
handed over. £100 for four little 
brown bottles. .... 

On top of all that, she’s given 
me some rather radical advice - 
less convincing than the . 
transparent commaaoense of her 
earlier instructions, but 
probably worth a try. 

She said I should keep the 
house free of dost, avoid too 
many dairy and wheat products 
and alcohol and tobacco, do not 
sit in front of the computer far 
hoars at a time, eat properly, 
take a little exercise and a little 
relaxation, and do some gentle 
back-stretching. 

Well, if I have to go in for all 
that nonsense, I suppose one 
last cigar wouldn’t hurt 

True Fiction - the book 

Available now. from bookshops. 
True Fiction is published by 
Penguin, contains 50 short 
stories and costs £7.99. lt*s a lot 
of l au ghs - and that's the truth. 


Metropolis 


Why can’t the 
present be just 
like the past? 

Damascus has a rich civilisation but is unable to 
get to grips with modem ideas, says Roula Khalaf 


B ehind the T Tmma . 

yad mosque in 
Damascus’ old 
city, the young 
Damascenes sit 
in a cafe drinking tea and 
listening to Abu Shadi, the 
hnkawati. Perched on a 
chair placed over a table, he 
tells the epic story of a 13th 
century Mamlui. Sultan who 
fought the crusaders and 
accumulated victories in bat- 
tle. Abu Shadi draws a 
sword and strikes it on the 
ground to portray the sul- 
tan’s anger. 

Story-telling spread during 
the Mamluk rule as a popu- 
lar ton n of educational cul- 
ture, and was promoted in 
Ottoman times to occupy a 
potentially hostile popula- 
tion. Weakened by the inva- 
sion of radio and television, 
it disappeared from Damas- 
cus in 1970. 

But the Damascenes have 
been eager to bring it back. 
So a few years ago, Abu 
Shadi abandoned his grocery 
business to take up the 
hobby full-time. 

It is fitting tor the Dama- 
scenes to have gone back to 
listening to his stories. A 
city lost between the past 
and the future. Damascus is 
all too happy to bold on to 
tradition and hesitant to 
embrace anything that 


seems to upset its reclusive 
existence. 

The weight of a rich civil- 
isation and a proud past give 
the Damascenes a sense of 
security. Claiming to be the 
oldest city in the world. 
Damascus was the capital of 
the first Islamic empire. It is 
said that the prophet 
Mohammed, arriving at the 
gates of Damascus, refused 
to go in; be could not enter 

A big night 
out means 
going into the 
old city to 
smoke a 
waterpipe 

paradise twice, he said. With 
a once cosmopolitan society 
and a rich trading culture, 
Damascus was known as a 
caravan city on the western 
edge of the great silk road. 

Yet today, Damascus is 
one of the few places in the 
Arab world to maintain an 
eerie isolation and live as if 
unaffected by the ideas and 
events that occupy everyone 
else. The Syrian capital 
remains consumed by its 
conflict with Israel, which 


has occupied Syria's Golan 
Heights since 1967, and is 
unable to focus its energies 
on anything else. 

While neighbouring Beirut 
buzzes with excitement, 
Damascus bas the feel of a 
small town, where a big 
night out means going to a 
cafe at the Sheraton hotel or 
in file old dty to smoke a 
waterpipe. 

While Egypt, Lebanon and 
Jordan become part of an 
"emerging" market-oriented 
Middle East, Syria dings on 
to a mostly command econ- 
omy which produces figures 
and rosy forecasts that seem 
out of touch with reality. 
Damascus’ location, at a 
crossroads between Asia, 
Africa and Europe, histori- 
cally had made it the centre 
of caravan trade. 

But the dty has piled up 
trade barriers and a jungle 
of laws and regulations 
which stifle the most enthu- 
siastic entrepreneur. The 
banks are so dysfunctional 
that obtaining a loan Is an 
unusual luxury, reserved for 
those who already have 
money. 

Fiercely nationalistic, 
Damascus refuses to believe 
It might be missing out on 
advances that the rest of the 
world now takes for granted. 
There are only 150 mobile 



telephones tn the city, serv- 
ing the small coterie of 
regime officials and favour- 
ites. Everyone else, it is said, 
will have to wait until the 
government can afford an 
efficient network. 

A similar number of privi- 
leged people and govern- 
ment institutions are 
allowed to book up to the 
local internet server. Others 
connect through Lebanon, 
turning the internet Into an 
expensive luxury which can 


only be afforded by the elite. 

Satellite dishes dot the 
roofs of many houses, but 
officially, they remain ban- 
ned. lake many other laws 
in Damascus, they are there 
to be broken. Many suspect, 
however, that the law can 
suddenly be invoked to dem- 
onstrate that an unfortonate 
has fallen out of favour. 

In a country where the 
media is controlled by the 
government, and news- 
papers merely echo official 


views, Damascus intellec- 
tuals survive in a “word of 
mouth" culture «nd move in 
small informal networks. 
They have no chance of con- 
stituting an organised oppo- 
sition but can help to inform 
public opinion. 

That Damascus remains in 
a state of war with Israel 
colours much of Its behav- 
iour, and, to many, justifies 
a cautious approach to the 
future. But the stalemate in 
the peace procss seems also 


to have frozen attempts at 
even modest progress, as the 
regime focuses on building 
an Arab front to counter 
Israel 

If the Damascenes cannot 
tell you where they are bead- 
ing, it is mainly because 
their future is so closely tied 
to the vision and the fate of 
one man. For nearly 30 
years, Damascus has been so 
overshadowed by the reign 
of Hafez al Assad, Us presi- 
dent, that no one dares plan 


for a post-Assad period. 

“Any discussion of the 
future is ' dangerous,” 
explains a historian. “The 
Damascenes have not been 
able to build institutions 
that would transcend the 
transition." 

There are, however, forces 
that even Damascus cannot 
resist Salim Nassau, whose 
family history spans that of 
modem Syria, can testify to 
this. He lives In a palace In 
the Christian quarters of the 
old city and his family is 
known to have been among 
the first to start making 
Syria’s famed brocaded silks. 

He loves to tell stories of 
his grandfather, whom he 
claims was the first to make 
Syrian “mosaics", the 
wooden objects such as 
backgammon tables and fur- 
niture designed with differ- 
ent kinds and colours of 
wood and mother-of-pearl. 

Nassau would have liked 
nothing better than quietly 
to keep living off the old 
family business. But as more 
tourists discovered Syria, 
the old dty was invaded 
with cheaper, lower quality 
mosaics. 

Refusing to compromise 
his standards and needing to 
maintain his status in the 
community and create jobs 
for the neighbourhood, he 
decided to go into tourism 
and is turning five houses 
near his palace into a hotel 

The ZStona restaurant he 
leased a year ago is set in a 
traditional Damascene house 
with a fountain in the centre 
and arched painted doors. Us 
enchanting mood is only 
upset by the 1980s pop music 
sung by a Syrian with an 
Italian accent But the pah 
In the upstairs balcony is 
Closed because there are not 
enough customers, and a 
busy night means being able 
to fill just a few tables. 

But he is not discouraged. 
“We didn’t move forward for 
a long time, but now things 
are changing," he says. "We 
see what is happening else- 
where, and we ask why not 
us?" 



Arcadia 


Valleys with no silver lining 

The drugs trade has brought a reign of terror to a Mexican mining town, as Leslie Crawford discovers 


W hat remains of 
the Gothic pal- 
ace, now in 
ruins, emerges 
like an apparition at a bend 
of the Batopllas River, deep 
in the heart of Mexico's 
Sierra Madre. 

Its stone foundations have 
been strangled by fig trees; 
bougainvillea has scaled Its 
turrets. Cattle graze In the 
hanging gardens and in the 
deserted courtyard. 

To encounter such a pal- 
ace in the wilderness of the 
sierra is as Improbable and 
unexpected as the career of 
the man who built It. Alex- 
ander Shepherd, the last 
governor of Washington DC, 
was hounded out of office in 
1876 and driven into exile. In 
Mexico, he became the 
Sierra Madre’s undisputed 
silver king. 

In the early 1870s. the capi- 
tal of the US was still a 
swamp, infested with open 
sewers and traversed by dirt 
avenues which became quag- 
mires after heavy rains. 
Shepherd, an ambitious poli- 
tician and skilled engineer, 
embarked on a massive pub- 
lic works programme after 
winning the governorship. 
He paved 150 miles of roads, 
channelled 120 miles of sew- 
ers and planted 60JX» trees, 
but In order to do so, he 
raised taxes and drove the 
dty deep into debt 

Taxpayers rebelled. A con- 
gressional Inquiry accused 
the governor of cronyism 
and profligacy, and Shep- 
herd was stripped of his 
powers. 

Alone, bankrupted and bit- 


ter, Shepherd turned his 
back on the country which 
had forsaken him. He had 
heard of mines In the Sierra 
Madre, around the village of 
BatopUas, which yielded sil- 
ver so pure It was known as 
nevoda (snow). After explor- 
ing the region, he wrote to 
his wife: “I believe the pros- 
pects for our fortune are tet- 
ter here than elsewhere 
... the wealth and endur- 
ance of the mines are mag- 
nificent." 

A century before, Don Raf- 
ael Alonso de Pastrana, a 
Spanish adventurer, bad 
struck the richest of the 
Sierra Madre’s silver veins. 
To celebrate, he Invited the 
local bishop to BatopUas. 
Don Rafael paved the street 
which led from the church to 
his hacienda in solid silver 
ingots. When the bishop 
arrived, he was so horrified 
by the Spaniard’s ostenta- 
tion that he turned back. 
Don Rafael died shortly 
after, killed In one of the 
periodic uprisings of Tarahu- 
mara Indiana who had been 
enslaved to work In his 

rnlnpg.. 

BatopUas was little more 
than a ghost town by the 
time Shepherd arrived with 
his wife, seven children, and 
the families of his managers 
and mining engineers. The 
200-mile journey Into the 
canyon took seven days on . 
horseback. Even today, the 
road to BatopUas Is not for 
the faint-hearted, a switch- 
back trail, hardly wide 
enough for an ox-cart, 
remains the only link 
between the mining settle- 


ment and civilisation. The 
trail is treacherous and 
prone to disappear under 
landslides. Before the sun 
enters the canyon, low 
clouds hide the depths of the 
ravine, 6,000ft below.' 

Shepherd went to work 
with the same vigour that 
bad fired him in Washing- 
ton. In 1880, he founded the 
Consolidated BatopUas Sil- 
ver Mining Company with 
the backing of New York 
financiers, and built hun- 
dreds Of rnflae of nmneiUs to 
extract the silver ore. Shep- 
herd dammed the river and 
built a power plant for his 
metal smelter. Batopllas 
became the second town in 
Mexico, after the capital, 
Mexico City, to enjoy the 
novelty of electricity. 

He built an aqueduct to 
bring fresh water to the 
town, a hospital for his 
workers, and a solid stone 
bridge across the emerald 
green river, which still 
stands today. 83s friendship 
with Porfirio Diaz, Mexico's 
dictator, allowed Shepherd 
to Issue his own scrip. He 
was known locally as El 
Gran Patrtin, the big boss. 

Shepherd transformed Raf- 
ael’s abandoned hacienda 
into the Victorian palace of 
his dreams. When his wife 
longed for her piano, 24 Tar- 
ahumara Indians carried it 
on their backs for 20 days 
from the nearest railway sta- 
tion at Creel 

“We lack for nothing," Mrs 
Shepherd told a visiting 
reporter from the Washing- 
ton Post. "We receive the 
news from Mexico City and 


the latest fashion magazines 
from Paris and Madrid.” 

Guests were taken on 
excursions to the nearby 
ruins, of a 17th century 
Jesuit mission and enter- 
tained by opera singers. The 
Jesuits, who brought small- 
pox as well as their God, 
had failed to convert the 
Tarahumaras to Christian- 
ity. The Indians believed the 
disease was spread by the 
ringing of church befls. and 
fled into the canyons of the 
sierra. 

The indians 
believed 
smallpox was 
spread by the 
ringing of 
church bells 

Shepherd Ignored the mis- 
fortunes that had befallen 
his predecessors, whether in 
their quest for Indian souls 
or slave labour. Between 
1880 and 1902. the Consoli- 
dated Batopllas Silver Min- 
ing Company extracted 
19.5m ounces of silver - a 
fortune in its time. 

Shepherd never returned 
to iive ia the US. In 1902, at 
the age of 67, he died sud- 
denly In his palace of a rup- 
tured appendix. His tea 
Grant tried to keep the 
mines going, but the 1910-17 
Mexican revolution dis- 
rupted production. Pancho 
Villa’s mercenaries raided 
the company and stole 


<38,000 worth of silver. By 
1925, all production had 
' ceased. The palace was aban- 
doned. BatopUas forgotten. 

A few years ago, foreign 
interlopers again descended 
into the sierra carrying a 
treasure more precious than 
silver. They brought the 
seeds of cannabis and the 
opium pappy, and persuaded 
the Tarahumaras to grow 
the illicit crops in small 
glades, concealed from 
ing eyes In the forbidc 
ravines of the BatopUas can- 
yon. 

In the sheltered valleys of 
the sierra, the poppies are 
"milked*’ three times a year. 
One hectare of poppies will 
yield 10kg of opium gum, 
which In turn produces 
about lkg. of the crude 
“black tar” Mexican heroin 
now flooding the US. 

Thanks to the drug trade, 
BatopUas is basking in 
riches that would have been 
beyond Shepherd's wildest 
dreams. New pick-up trucks 
line the town’s cobbled 
streets, old adobe dwellings 
are being tom down to make 
way for modern homes, 
while dollars change hands 
as frequently as pesos. In 
September, when the mari- 
juana harvest is in, drug 
traffickers descend into the 
canyon and pay for the crop 
with maize, cash and 
cocaine. 

For the- Tarahumaras, 
growing illicit drugs is a. 
matter of simple arithmetic. 
By setting aside less than a 
quarter of an acre of . land for 
cannabis and poppies, they 
can earn more than <1,000 - 


enough to pay for a whole 
year of domestic supplies for 
a family. 

In the US, lkg of Mexican 
heroin will fetch up to 
<175.000. US estimates place 
the area under cultivation 
with opium poppies in the 
Sierra Madre at 12,000 hect- 
ares, but the figure can only 
be a wild guess. Aerial 
reconnaissance is dangerous 
in the narrow canyons of the 
sierra, while vast tracts of 
the mountain range have 
been turned into no-go areas 
by the drugs trade, the pro- 
liferation of arms in the 
area, and a terrain which 
makes it easy for an army or 
police patrol to be 
ambushed. 

The drugs trade has trig- 
gered a level of violence in 
the sierra unseen since the 
days of the Mexican revolu- 
tion. Land disputes, army 
raids, the theft of crops and 
the invasion of Mexico’s 
powerful drugs cartels have 
brought a new reign of ter- 
ror to the canyon, transform- 
ing opium's standing. 

In tiie town square, shaded 
by giant mango trees, an old 
Tarahumara watches sil- 
ently as opium dealers wait 
for- the delivery of the morn- 
ing’s crop. “Drugs have sto- 
len our people's souls," he 
says, , “like silver in the 


Only this time, he is not 
certain there will be a 
reprieve. 
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Cort/gs: 

188 Sloane Street. London SW1. 
Telephone: 0171-235 9023. 

Special Sunday Opening Hours: 
llam -5pm 

13th and 20th December 1998. 

For further details of opening hours please 
ring 017) 235 9023 
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